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"At  the  same  time  camo  tlio  disciples  unto  Jesus,  8a3'ing  i  Who  ia  the 
p:rcate8t  in  the  kiiipjdom  of  Heaven? 

"  And  Jeeus  called  a  little  child  unto  him,  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of 
them, 

"And  said  :  Verily  I  say  unto  you,  except  ye  be  converted,  and  become 
as  little  children,  yc  shall  not  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." — Mat- 
thew xviii ;  1,  2,  3. 

This  paspafjo  illustrates  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  our  Savior's 
teaching.  It  could  have  occurred  in  no  history  but  His  own.  No 
prophet,  no  apostle,  no  inspired  man,  no  uninspired  preacher 
would  so  have  answered  the  great  question  propounded  by  the  dis- 
ciples. 

Whatever  be  our  notion  of  what  is  here  meant  by  "  the  kingdom 
of  heaven,"  whetiier  Christ's  temporal  reign  on  the  earth,  or  the 
t  Jospel  dispensation,  or  the  true  glories  of  the  eternal  world,  had 
the  question  been  put  to  another,  the  answer  would  have  involved 
the  metaphysics  of  a  regenerated  nature.  A  modern  preacher  cer- 
tainly would  have  sought  out  what  .seemed  to  him  the  loftier  ex- 
cellencies of  apostles  and  apostolic  men — Peter's  boldness,  and 
John's  love,  and  Paul's  ardor — the  confessor's  steadfastness,  and 
the  martyr's  daring — saying,  these  are  the  elements  of  trne  Chris- 
tian greatness.  lie  would  have  summoned',  in  imagination,  from 
eternity  the  spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect ;  and  as  in  vision  they 
moved  before  the  eye — Abraham  and  Moses,  and  Klijali  and 
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Daniel-he  would  have  pointed  to  the  glorious  procession  and 
cried  •  "  Behold  !  such  arc  the  great  ones  in  the  kingdom  of  Ood. 

But  not  so  Jesus.  The  disciples  asked  him  the  question,  and 
instead,  as  we  should  have  expected,  of  recalling  to  their  minds 
K  and  Elias.  who,  in  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration  had  jost 
paSd  before  them  as  grc^t  Chieftains  of  Immortahty,  he  looked 
around  upon  his  audience,  and  seeing  a  httle  child,  il  cd  it  gent^ 
fn  his  arms,  and  said  to  the  amazed  disciples  :  "  Behold  1  such  are 
the  srreat  ones  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven." 

Now.  it  is  this  simple  act  of  the  great  Teacher  we  would  at 
present  consider.  We  would  let  a  little  child  teach  you  about  the 
fein-dom  of  God.  Of  course,  we  would  not  be  raisundersto(MJ  to 
intiniate  that  a  little  child,  if  unregenerated,  is  in  any  sense  fitted 
for  that  kingdom.  We  do  indeed  believe  that  all  wLo  die  in  in- 
faLy  are  at  once  translated  to  heaven.  And  yet  this  we  are 
Ssure.1  is  a  result  of  Divine  grace  through  the  Son  s  «.cnfice  and 
Te  sSr  t's  sanctification  ;  because  theGr^at  Shepherd  came  tray- 
eHng  in  the  greatness  of  His  strength  to  bear  the  tender  lambs  >n 
His  arms  from  life's  wilderness  into  green  pastures  and  beside  still 


"Su-h  there  be  unquestionably  a  religious  training  for  chil- 
dren, so'that,  instead  of  being  left  to  grow  up  m  J 
the  hope  that  by  and  by  God  will  regenerate  them,  children  ought 
?om  their  birth^o  be  brought  up  -'in  the  nurture  -f-o"''^ 
of  the  Lord;"  nevertheless,  train  them  as  you  will,  without  the 
miracle  of  converting  grace,  just  because  they  are  born  w,th  a  sin- 
ful nature,  they  will  always  and  inevitably  grow  up  sinners. 

Therefore,  in  what  ma/be  said  hereafter,  we  shall  not  be  under- 
stood as  intimating  that  a  child  unconverted  is  either  a  great  or  a 
itttonc  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  We  are  only  using  such  a 
ch  d  after  the  esam>  of  our  Divine  Master  as  illustrating  in  t3 
natural  exercises  and  emotions,  the  graces  of  such  as  are  literally 
"  grea  i«  the  kingdom  of  God."  Let  us  then  select  a  few  promi- 
nent Christian  excellencies  and  illustrate  their  nature  and  power 
by  the  anological  emotions  so  manifest  in  childhood. 

First  Let  us  begin  with  Faith— the  grand  foundation  of  all 
Christian  character!   And  whether  you  regard  saving  or  specula- 
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tive  faitl),  let  a  little  child  illustrate  the  true  nature  and  excellence 
of  the  principle. 

1st.  Bep;in  with  speculative  or  intellectual  faith,  and  what  \s  it 
as  manifested  in  a  child  1  Why,  simply,  a  firm  reliance  on  paren- 
tal lentimonij.  I/'t  a  father  tell  a  child  tliat  there  is  a  God,  and 
fipite  of  a  thousaTul  learned  infidels,  he  will  believe  it.  Let  a 
mother  declare  that  tluTP  is  a  heaven,  and  the  cliild  never  (jnes- 
tions  it.  JMi  a  father  teach  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  the  child 
believes,  though  he  cannot  comprehend  it.  Let  the  mother  say 
that  the  sun  only  seems  to  move,  while  it  really  stands  .still,  and 
the  child  accepts  the  truth,  though  it  contradict  his  senses.  Feel- 
ing assured  of  parental  knowledge  and  veracity,  and  conscious  of 
his  own  ignorance,  he  holds  his  judgnient  in  abeyance  to  that  high- 
er wisdom.  ■  This,  we  say,  is  speculative,  or  doctrinal,  faith  in  a 
child — Believing  what  a  fallicr  xai^  just  hccnuse  he  sais  it.  And 
such,  as  a  Christian  grace,  is  that  doctrinal  faith  which  makes  a 
man  great  in  the  kingdom  of  lleuven. 

A  (Christian  is  God's  little  child,  and  the  Bible  is  the  word  of 
hia  heavenly  Father.  And  if  he  have  great  faith,  he  believes  to 
the  full  all  it  reveals  to  him.  He  must  indeed  assure  himself  that 
it  is  a  revelation.  God  asks  no  man — yea.  allows  no  man — to  ac- 
cept as  a  revelation  anything  without  evidence,  lie  commands  us 
even  "  to  try  the  spirits."  And  if  a  seeming  archangel  should 
bring  me  a  letter,  apparently  from  heaven,  still,  before  1  receive  it, 
I  nuiat  demand  proof  that  it  is  a  true  angel  and  a  veritable  reve- 
lation. 

Hut  once  satisfied  that  the  Bible  is  God's  AVord,  a  Christian 
has  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  understand  and  believe  it.  He 
may  not  be  able  to  eomjirehend  its  truths,  either  separate  or  in 
combination,  yet  he  will  believe  them  all  unhesitatingly  on  the 
Divine  assurance ;  just  as  a  child  believes,  on  his  father's  word, 
that  the  earth  is  a  globe,  though,  for  his  life,  he  cannot  understand 
why  the  men  and  the  cities  do  not  fall  off  at  the  Antipodes. 

Such  is  the  essence  and  exhibition  of  a  child's  speculative  faith. 
Let  us  learn  the  great  lesson  !  Let  this  little  child  preach  to  all 
men  about  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  !  Would  that  we  could  gather 
together  all  the  proud  and  philosophic  champions  of  the  church's 
theologie  antagonisms— men  that  set  up  their  own  judgments  as 
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the  measure  of  their  faith,  determined  to  believe  no  trnth  in  itself 
and  no  system  of  truth  in  its  connections  which  they  cannot  un- 
derstand ;  doubtful  of  the  doctrine  of  the  'IV.nity,  and  the  Incarna- 
tion and  the  Kcsnrrection,  because  they  cannot  compn-hend  them  ; 
or  -oinK  about  to  modify  Scripture  antagonisms  ;  the  doctrine 
of  Divine  sovereignty,  on  the  one  hand,  lest  it  should  infrinse 
man's  free  ajencv':  or,  on  the  other,  the  doctrine  of  fr.^  agenc>% 
lest  it  should  limit  Divine  sovereignty ;  magnifying  justification  by 
faith,  on  the  one  hand,  till  there  be  no  room  for  good  works;  or, 
on  the  other,  good  works,  till  simple  faith  without  works  seem 
a  fanaticism.    Men.  in  short,  thus  virtually  putting  God's  glori- 
ous Word  to  the  torture,  that  its  utterances  may  be  forced  to 
square  with  their  carnal  philosophies  ;  whose  theological  position 
is  rather  that  of  Rabbis  teaching  Christ,  than  of  d.^ciples  sitting 
athiVfeet  and  receiving  his  words  trustfully.  '^-"^\^- 
could  gather  all  such  men  into  one  great  a-ssemb  y  and  let  this  lit- 
tle child  preach  to  them  about  this  true  Christian  faith  !  Ah^ 
how  that  young  lip  would  be  curled  in  holy  scorn  and  that  hand 
be  clenched  inl.olv  wrath,  as  he  cried  :  "  Shame,  shame  upon  you. 
you  grown-up  children  of  the  Omniscient  Jehovah,  thus  wanting 
Picit  faitli^in  the  Divine  oracles!     Why.  I  believe  my  mor^l 
father  whether  I  understand  all  his  words  or  not,  jet  I  fully  be 
ieve  him,and  cannot  you  believe  your  great  and  g  onous  and 
eternal  Father?"    Such  is  a  child's  faith.    And  just  this  unquea- 
tioning,  Heavenly  Father's  oracles  .s  the 

f^h  that  makcia  man  a  chief  in  the  k  ngdom  of  neaven 

'2d  Or  take  savinf^  /.nV/z-that  gracious  exercise  m  which  the 
soul  rests  solely  and%ntirely  on  Christ  for  salvation;  and  let  a 

y<i""raU  iware  how  many  sermons  have  been  preached 
and  vo  nines  written  on  this  subject  of  justifying  How 
much  learned  disputation  has  gone  on  in  the  church  about  he 
ZihJph  of  tiJjtonemen,,  whereon  such  faith  rests,  and  what 
Udmus  tomes  of  metaphysics  have  been  written  concerning  the 
Various  mental  exercises 'which  make  up  this  grand  composite  of 
faith  And  yet,  so  trulv  has  all  this  prov(d  only  a  darkenmg  of 
counsel  by  words  withoi.t  knowledge,  that  when  the  awakene.1 
sod^onscious  of  its  need  of  a  great  Savior,  comes  to  these  Rab- 
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bis  of  tlirology,  asking  earnestly  :  "  What  it  is  to  believe  unto  Sal- 
vation ?"  It  receives  responses  so  Delphian  in  ambitious  meta- 
physics, that  it  turns  away  in  despair  of  apprehending  the  simple 
nature  of  faith. 

I'.iit  conic  away,  0  desponding  soul,  to  the  child-preacher. 
Beliold,  a  fire  has  broken  out  in  a  street  of  your  city.  A 
house  is  enveloped  in  flames  ;  and  see,  a  little  boy,  forgotten  for  a 
moment  in  the  confusion  of  escajjc,  stands  at  the  lofty  casement 
imploring  aid.  And  now,  through  the  excited  crowd  rushes  the 
tender  father,  he  cries  :  "  My  child,  do  not  be  afraid  I  I  have  come 
to  save  yon  ;  let  yourself  down  from  the  casement,  and  then  drop 
without  fear  into  niy  arms." 

And  now  what  does  this  boy  do?  Does  he  pause  with  idle 
(luestionings  about  the  nature  of  fire  in  general,  or  the  origin  of 
this  file  in  particular,  or  the  reason  why  his  father  would  save 
him  in  this  way,  or  indeed  with  any  foolish  questions  at  all? 
Oil,  no ;  the  boy  docs  one  thing  only.  He  obeys  simply  his 
father.  He  drops  into  those  outstretched  arms,  and  the  next 
moment  is  safe  on  the  jiaternal  bo.soni.  This  is  saving  faith  in 
a  child  ;  luid  like  it  is  the  faith  that  justifies  the  believer.  To 
the  wrath-environed  soul,  around  which  the  eternal  flames  are 
already  kindling,  comes  the  gracious  Redeemer,  and  he  cries : 
"  Oh,  helpless  Immortal !  I  have  come  to  save  you,  to  satisfy 
divine  Justice,  tocleanse  you  from  sin,  to  bear  you  safely  to  glory  ; 
but  from  all  your  struggling  self-righteousness  you  must  cast  your- 
self at  once  and  entirely  upon  me  for  salvation.  Drop  from  all 
other  dependence  into  my  outstretched  arms."  And  with  this 
direction,  so  simple  that  a  child  comprehends  it,  the  poor  soul 
goes  about  with  its  anxious  questionings,  about  the  metaphysics 
of  belief  and  the  philosophy  of  the  Atonement— analyzing  the 
water  of  life,  when  it  ought  to  be  drinking  it ;  speculating  about 
the  make  of  the  manna,  when  it  ought  to  be  eating  it  I 

Alas,  poor  foolish  soul !  what  can  you  know  about  the  Atone- 
ment more  than  this — that  by  it,  in  some  way.  God  is  reconciled  to 
the  sinner?  What  need  you  more  than  God's  simple  assurance, 
that  by  it  he  is  satisfied?  Oh,  away  from  these  metaphysical 
masters  in  Israel,  to  the  feet  of  the  child-preacher.  Hark !  he 
cries  :  "  Ye  perishing  immortals,  drop  into  your  Savior's  loving 
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and  almighty  arms,  and  be  saved  as  I  was  saved  by  my  weaker 
father  !"  Such  is  a  child's  saving  faith— and  such  is  the  justifying 
belief  that  makes  a  Christian  great  in  the  kingdom  of  God. 

Secondly.  Take  Repentance,  as  the  next  Christian  grace, 
for  a  like  illustration.  And  here,  as  before,  you  all  know 
what  volumes  have  been  written  and  uttered  about  the  true 
godly  sorrow  which  God  demands  of  the  sinner.  "  Repent, 
repent,"  says  the  preacher ;  "  repent  or  you  will  all  surely 
perish  !"  "  But  tell  me,  oh  tell  mc,"  responds  the  convicted  soul, 
"  what  true  repentance  is  !  Practically  and  simply  what  can  I 
do  ? — what  must  I  do  ?"  And  in  answer,  we  hear  so  much 
about  various  elements  and  exercises  —  apprehensions  of  the 
righteousness  of  the  law  that  condemns,  and  approvals  of 
the  divine  justice  that  destroys — so  much,  in  short,  about  the 
metaphysical  simples  that  make  up  the  spiritual  composite  of 
Repentance — that  the  poor,  trembling,  self-condemned  soul,  in- 
stead of  looking  trustfully  upward  into  the  face  of  the  loving 
and  forgiving  Father,  is  ever  looking,  in  doubt  and  despondency, 
inward,  upon  its  subjective  frames  and  feelings,  to  ascertain  if 
haply  it  have  enough  of  some  mysterious  emotions,  to  justify  it  in 
taking  God  at  his  word,  at  once  and  rejoicingly — till,  indeed, 
the  very  word,  "  Repent " — so  simple  in  its  significance,  that  a 
child  understands  it — seems  rather  a  Delphian  enigma  for  our 
logic,  than  a  divine  entreaty  for  our  love. 

But  come  away  to  this  child-teacher,  0  troubled  spirit! 
See  that  little  girl !  She  has  disobeyed  her  mother,  and  ex- 
pects to  be  punished,  and  feels  that  she  deserves  it.  But  it  is 
not  the  chastisement  that  troubles  her.  She  is  thinking  of  that 
mother's  sorrowful  heart  and  tearful  eye !  That  kind,  gentle, 
loving  mother — she  has  grieved  her,  and  her  own  heart  breaks  at 
the  thought!  But  now  what  docs  she?  Does  she  wait  till  she 
has  made  herself  better — till  she  feels  more  deeply  her  wicked- 
ness— till  by  some  earnest  obedience  she  softens  parental  indigna- 
tion ?  Oh,  no  !  She  comes  just  as  she  is,  to  her  mother's  tcct ; 
she  casts  herself  into  those  outstretched  arms  ;  she  lays  her  aching 
head  on  that  loving  bosom,  and  looks  up  through  raining  tears 
into  that  beloved  face,  and  cries :  "  Oh,  mother,  I  have  been  very 
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wicked !  I  am  very  sorry !  Dear  mother,  forgive  me ;  forgive 
nie,  and  T  will  do  so  no  more!" 

And  just  this  is  repentance,  0  troubled  sonl !  to  come  just  aa 
you  are — waitinf^  for  nothing,  inquiring  about  nothing — from 
your  sins  and  your  short-comings  to  your  Heavenly  Father  ;  look- 
nig  up  tearfully  into  his  face,  and  crying  :  "  Father,  I  have  sinned, 
I  am  heart-broken  ;  punish  mc  if  it  please  thee,  but  forgive,  oh 
forgive?"  This  is  ll(^pentanco  in  the  heart  of  a  little  child — and 
the  repentance  as  well  which  makes  the  Christian  a  great  one  in 
the  kingdom  of  God. 

Tkirdhj.  Take  the  grace  of  Love,  for  the  child's  illustration— 
a  grace  which  in  its  full  development  is  the  well-rounded  composite 
of  all  Christian  excellencies — and  let  a  little  child  exhibit  its 
essence  and  exercise. 

1st.  Take  love  to  God,  as  the  great  law  of  life.  And  here,  a.s 
before,  you  all  know  how  ambitiously  men  have  sought  out  and 
classified  the  various  evidences  of  such  love  in  a  believer's  experi- 
ence. And  as  we  have  come  to  our  spiritual  teachers  for  assist- 
ance on  this  great  point  of  self-examination,  we  have  heard  so 
much  about  the  distinctions  between  the  scltish  and  the  unselfish 
aft'ections — so  much  about  the  spirituality  of  the  divine  nature, 
and  the  necessity  of  sinking  all  thought  of  self-interest  in  an  over- 
powering concern  for  the  divine  glory — so  much,  in  a  word,  about 
the  elements  of  crystalization  making  up  this  crown-gem  of  a 
Christian  character — that  we  have  retired  from  the  pulpit,  or 
risen  from  the  book,  more  than  ever  in  doubt,  whether  or  not  we 
really  did  exercise  any  genuine  love  to  our  heavenly  Father. 

But  in  regard  of  filial  love  how  teaches  the  young  child  ?  Sec 
that  little  boy,  sitting  wearied  at  even-tide  by  the  cottage  lintel ! 
The  day  has  been  long  and  hot ;  toys  and  flowers  are  scattered  at 
his  feet  neglected  an(l  forgotten — his  head  droops — his  eyes  are 
closing!  Hut  hark,  now  !  I'here  is  a  quick,  strong  step  on  the 
gravel  walk,  and  a  clear,  cheery  voice  in  the  outer  air  1  And  see 
the  child  now  1  How  his  bowed  head  lifts  it.self !  How  his  dull 
eyes  flash  again  !  How  he  springs  from  his  half-sleep  !  He  cries  : 
"  Father  is  coming  !  —  father  is  coming  !"  and  with  bounding 
step  hastens  to  welcome  him.  And  do  you  need  further  proof 
that  the  boy  loves  his  father  ? 
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And  a  Christian  should  learn  of  this  child  what  are  love's  evi- 
dences and  experience !  There  are  hours  and  occasions  when  our 
Heavenly  Father  comes  home  to  his  children.  God  comes  to  the 
closet,  the  family  altar,  the  social  prayer  meeting,  the  sanctuary  ; 
God  speaks  to  us  by  his  word  ;  God  communes  with  us  in  his 
Spirit ;  and  if  these  occasions  of  intercourse  are  precious  to  us, 
and  like  the  child  from  its  tasks  and  toys,  we  turn  joyously  from 
all  life's  work  or  play  to  the  divine  IVcsence,  crying  :  "  Oh,  my 
Father,  my  Heavenly  Father  comes  to  meet  his  children,"  then 
we  do  not  need  an  angel's  eye  to  analyze  our  emotions ;  for  this 
is  the  love  of  a  little  child  for  its  father,  and  this  is  the  love  that 
makes  as  great  ones  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  ' 

2d.  Or  take  love  in  its  other  aspect — love  to  our  hrelhren — and 
let  a  little  child  illustrate  it.  Oh,  how  beautiful,  how  unselfish, 
how  heavenly  is  the  love  of  a  little  child  for  its  brother,  or  sister,  i| 
or  playmate"!  It  does  not  ask  about  the  child's  antecedents  or  y 
surroundings — whether  he  lives  in  a  cottage  or  a  palace — whether 
he  respond  with  a  liturgy  or  was  sprinkled  in  bapti-^m — ere  he 
share  with  him  his  toys  or  help  bear  on  his  burden  ! 

Thanks  be  unto  God.  in  these  days  of  strife,  and  selfishness  and 
sectarianism;  turning  God's  one  golden  City  with  its  twelve 
gates  of  pearl,  into  twelve  frowning  fortresses,  each  with  its  iron 
portal — thanks  unto  God  for  the  illustration  put  upon  true  broth- 
erly love  by  the  unselfish  and  joyous  affection  of  a  little  child  for 
his  fellows  I  And  may  God  teach  us  all  the  sweet  lesson,  that 
this  unselfish  love  is  the  true  Christian  affection  ;  that  a  brotherly 
love  that  is  bounded  by  a  particular  creed  or  communion ;  that 
does  not  love  the  image  of  Christ  always  and  everywhere,  is  a 
love  that,  burn  highly  as  it  may.  burns  only  as  a  beacon — it  will 
never  endure  the  tremendous  trial  of  the  judgment ;  for  it  lacks 
the  grand  element  of  a  child's  love  for  his  fellows,  and  such  is  the 
only  love  that  makes  great  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven ! 

Fourthli/.  Take  filial  Trust  or  Confidknce,  for  a  child's  illus- 
tration— that  sweet  submission  to  the  divine  will,  and  calm  reliance 
on  divine  love,  which  make  life  a  land  of  Beulah,  and  seem 
almost  the  fullness  of  sanctilication. 

And  on  this  point  most  of  all  does  a  little  child  seem  eloquent. 
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Oh  bappy,  li.ippy  heart  of  gentle  trustful  childhood !  With  a 
flower,  or  u  bright  shill,  or  the  pong  of  a  wild  bird  in  the  sun- 
shine, and  a  father's  hand  to  feed,  and  a  mother's  eye  to  watch, 
it  asi<8  no  more  to  make  earth  a  paradise. 

And  such  surely  should  be  a  Christian's  trust  in  his  Ileavenly 
Father.  Oh,  ye  raitlilcss  and  discpiieted  children  of  God  !  full  of 
fears  and  forebodings  about  the  things  of  the  morrow,  when  the 
whole  future  is  ordered  for  you  in  Ood's  covenant  love;  ahvay.s 
striving  to  cross  rivers  before  you  come  to  them,  and  to  climb  the 
dark  mountains  that  seem  to  rise  in  your  path  before  you  reach 
them,  when  in  all  likelihood  you  will  find  in  your  way  neither 
river  nor  mouiitiiin ;  forgetting  that  God's  dispensation  of  grace 
and  love  is  :  that  as  your  day,  so  shall  your  strength  Vie.  Oh, 
ye  trustless  children  of  God,  let  a  little  child  ])i-eiieh  to  you  ! 
"  What  did  you  do?"  said  a  mother  to  her  young  boy  who  had 
wandered  away  from  her  Western  home  and  spent  a  whole  night 
in  the  wilderness — "  What  did  you  do,  my  child,  when  the  twi- 
light deepened  and  the  woods  grew  dark  with  the  coming  night?" 

"  Oh,  said  the  child,  "  1  gathered  some  berries  and  nuts,  and 
drank  of  a  little  brook,  and  then  found  a  bank  where  the  grass 
was  soft  and  green,  and  then  I  said  my  prayer  that  God  would 
take  care  of  you  and  little  sister,  and  then  1  went  to  sleep."  Such 
is  the  trustful  faith  of  childhood — and  such  the  trust  that  makes 
great  in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 

Now,  these  are  only  particulars  of  a  great  general  principle. 
Had  we  limits,  we  might  use  the  same  illustration  in  regard  of 
all  the  graces  which  make  up  the  character  of  one  who  is  pre- 
eminent in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  !  Indeed,  we  might  go  much 
further,  and  show  how  the  same  principle  applies  as  well  to  the 
purely  intellectual,  as  to  the  emotional.  We  think  that  the 
opinions  and  judgments  little  children  entertain  of  theological 
truths  are  better  than  their  teachers. 

1  go  to  one  of  these  Rabbis  of  Theology  and  ask  :  "  What  is 
God  ?"  and  am  answered,  "  God  is  the  Great  First  Cause  of  things 
— an  Eternal  and  Infinite  Spirit."  But  alas  for  me,  1  cannot  com- 
pass it — that  mysterious  word  "  Spirit !''  I  marvel  not  that  the 
disciples  on  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  trembled  iu  the  wild  night  when 
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a  phantom-form  walked  the  waters  and  "  they  thought  it  was  a 
spirit."  And  when  I  look  forth  upon  the  immensity  of  the  uni- 
verse and  behold,  as  it  were,  the  outline  of  an  infinite  and  absolute 
Spirit,  and  am  told  that  it  is  God,  I  startle  and  recoil,  as  the 
mighty  seas  roar  around  me,  as  from  some  awful  phantom  of  a 
dream  ! 

Tlien  I  turn  from  the  school  of  the  Rabbi,  that  I  may  find  a 
little  child  happy  and  trustful  in  its  heavenly  instincts,  and  I  say: 
"  My  child,  tell  me  what  is  God  ?"  And  he  answers  :  "  God  is 
my  heavenly  Father  !"  Ah,  that  is  it !  I  know  it  all  now.  God 
is  my  heavenly  Father  .' 

I  go  to  the  theologian,  and  say  :  "  Sir,  what  is  Heaven  ?"  And 
he  discourses  learnedly  about  "  spheres,"  and  "  eliminations,"  and 
"  developments,"  and  "  adaptations  " — abc^ut  physical,  and  intel- 
lectual, and  moral  theories  of  the  higher  life— until  the  heaven  Ui 
which  I  so  fondly  looked  as  some  enrapturing  reality,  seems  to 
me,  in  its  etherial  refinements,  and  unexperienced  modes  of  life, 
such  a  region  of  cold  and  unsubstantial  spirituality,  that  I  recoil 
from  those  very  gates  of  pearl  which  open  only  to  such  shadowy 
though  sublime  phantoms. 

And  again  I  turn  to  my  child-teacher,  and  ask  :  "  What  is 
Heaven  ?"  And  the  child  answers  :  Heaven  is  my  Father's  honse 
of  many  mansions !  Heaven  is  my  home  ?  Mother  died  and  went 
to  heaven,  and  little  sister  died  and  went  to  heaven  ;  and  when  I 
die  I  shall  go  to  heaven,  and  be  at  home  again  with  mother  and 
sister,  and  Jesus,  and  God  !" 

Such  are  a  child's  answers.  God  is  my  Father  !  Heaven  ts 
my  eternal  Home!  And  I  know  it  all  now  !  The  simple  instinct 
of  childhood  has  taught  me  what  no  ambitious  thought  could 
have  reached. 

And  so  in  all  things  and  always,  whether  in  its  liioughts  or  its 
emotions,  the  happy,  joyous,  trustful,  believing  intellect  of  a  little 
child  is,  in  this  fallen  world,  the  most  beautiful  and  fitting  type  of 
the  spiritual  life  that  peoples  Immortality.  And  marvelous, 
alike  in  its  wisdom  and  its  love,  was  the  act  of  the  great 
Master  when  the  disciples  questioned  him  about  true  Christian 
greatness.  He  might  have  answered  them  differently.  As  in 
their  ambition,  they  thought  about  the  princes  and  nobles  in 
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Christ's  earthly  kingdom,  and  longed  for  temporal  scepters,  and 
diadems,  and  thrones,  and  came  selfishly  questioning  him  about 
the  f|ualitii's  and  exploits  entitling  to  distinctions  in  the  heavenly 
kingdom,  he  might  have  summoned  again,  as  just  before  on  the 
Mount  of  'J'ransliguration,  Moses  and  Klias,  from  the  celestial 
spheres.  And  as,  lustrous  with  white  robe  and  diadem,  those 
crowned  creatures  of  eternity  floated  above  thom  in  a  sea  of  glory, 
he  might  have  pointed  to  the  gorgeous  apparition,  and  crietl,  with 
overwhelming  impressiveness :  Behold  !  Such  arc  the  great  ones 
in  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.  But  with  a  deeper  manifestation  of 
wisdom  and  love,  he  took  a  little  child  and  set  him  in  the  midst  of 
them  ;  and  as  they  gazed  upon  that  childish  humility,  and  gentle- 
ness, and  faith,  he  said  :  "  Except  ijc  he  converted  and  become  as 
little  children,  ye  cannot  seethe  kingdom  of  God." 

And  so,  doubtless,  would  he  do  again  were  he  to  descend  and 
walk  in  the  midst  of  the  churches  ;  and,  nh  me!  how  we  should 
all  be  startled,  more  than  at  the  advent  of  a  preaching  angel,  as, 
led  by  the  Savior's  hand,  that  little  child  came,  in  humble,  simple, 
loving-faith,  into  our  Sabbath  assemblies  !  We  should  all  be  ter- 
rified— that  ambitious  theologian,  .searching  with  nnholy  eye  the 
deep  mysteries  of  tJod's  hidden  counsels,  determined  to  believe 
nothing  wlio.se  philosophy  is  beyond  him — that  bigot  sectary  quar- 
reling with  Christians  of  every  other  name  about  forms  and  dop- 
mivs,  as  if  to  conteml  earnestly  for  the  fiiith  were  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  Christ's  friends  jwst  for  the  sake  of  a  battle — that  self-seek- 
ing Diotraphes  ever  struggling  for  iiroeminence,  as  if  the  race  for 
glory  were  an  envious  strife  for  Olympian  laurels — that  proud 
Pharisee  making  long  prayers  for  a  pretense,  while  devouring 
widows'  bouses  ;  wearing  broad  phylacteries  in  the  chief  seats  in 
the  synagogues,  as  if  Cod  could  not  but  be  honored  by  such  aris- 
tocracy of  discipleship — that  gloomy  and  sorrowful  believer,  walk- 
ing tearfully  to  glory,  as  if  be  were  completing  Christ's  sacrifice 
in  his  own  self-righteous  agonies  ;  as  if  it  were  a  sad  thing  to 
have  heaven  for  a  home  and  God  for  a  father— how,  in  short,  we 
should  all  be  startled  and  appalled,  as,  lifting  that  fiiir  child  before 
us,  in  all  its  humility,  and  gentleness,  and  faith,  the  glorious  Mas- 
ter should  utter  again  with  his  earnest  voice  the  text's  solemn 
truth  :  "  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children,  ye 
cannot  sec  the  kingdom  of  God." 
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Let  ns  tuke  to  our  hearts  and  our  homes  the  solemn  lesson  : 
Ist.  Let  God's  professing  children  consider  it  carefully.  Alas  for 
the  solemn  question,  "  Lord. are  there  few  that  be  saved  ?"  "  When 
the  Son  of  Man  cometh  will  he  find  faith  on  earth  ?"  as  if  the  glory 
of  the  second  advent  would  fall  on  a  world  and  a  church  all  grace- 
less and  abandoned,  whence  faith  had  been  swept  away  iu  the 
flood-tides  of  Pharisaism  ! 

For  where,  tell  me,  where  are  the  little  children  of  God  in  the 
churches?  We  have  great  men  and  women  enough. beyond  ques- 
tion—disciples who  can  speculate  about  mysterious  doctrines,  as  if 
God's  awful  oracles  were  curious  enigmas  for  the  exercise  of  our 
logic— who  vapor  in  the  championship  of  sect  or  school,  as  if"  the 
good  fight  of  faith  "  were  an  everlasting  battle  "  with  wild  beasts  at 
Ephesus'' — who  can  flash  and  roar  for  Christ  in  public  places  and 
on  great  occasions,  as  if  the  savor  of  Christian  life  were  not  the 
soft,  sweet  light,  but  the  terrible  lightning.  Surely  we  have 
great  men  enough  in  the  church,  until,  one  would  think,  that  every 
mother  of  Israel  had  wedded  a  Maiioah  and  brought  forth  a  Sam- 
son !  But  the  children,  the  little  children,  humble,  trustful,  docile, 
obedient,  full  of  faith  and  good  works,  forgetful  of  self  in  their  toil 
for  man's  good  and  God's  glory.  Oh  !  I  see  not  the  little  childreu 
in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

God  bring  the  great  truth  home  to  ns  :  "We  must  be  converted 
and  become  as  little  children."  A  religion  that  makes  a  man 
proud,  and  self-righteous,  and  pretentious,  and  sectarian,  is  not 
Christ's  religion.  A  piety  that  does  not  make  him  humble, 
affectionate,  loving,  happy,  is  a  false  principle  altogether.  For 
Christ  himself  being  the  teacher,  a  little  child  is  the  pattern  of 
true  greatness  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

2d.  Meanwhile  let  the  impenitent  as  well  receive  the  great 
lesson.  You  see  here  what  it  is  to  become  a  true  Christian.  Alas, 
what  strange  notions  the  world  forms  of  the  effect  upon  life  of 
practical  religion  !  Hut,  as  set  forth  in  the  Savior's  illustration, 
what  is  it  to  be  a  Christian  ?  Is  it  to  give  up  all  that  is  bright 
and  joyous  in  the  present  world,  and  become  melancholy  and 
martyr-like,  and  walk  to  the  grave  with  wrinkled  brow  and 
wounded  spirit?  Is  this  practical  piety?  Ah,  no!  As  set 
forth   by  our  Savior,  to  be  a  Christian  is  not  to  be  a 
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sorrowful  specimen  of  monstrous  manhood,  but  simply  and  only  to 
hccomc  a  Utile  child  ■'  To  turn  away  from  the  cares  and  contro- 
versies of  tlic  grown-up  world,  and  to  become  a  fair,  youn^,  lauffh- 
inf;  child  afjaiti,  with  a  pure,  trustful,  lovin?,  ha])py  heart.  It  is 
to  become  the  subject  of  the  miracle  for  which  the  genius  of  the 
cider  world  yearned  in  its  wrapt  dreams- — to  be  bathed  in  the 
mystic  fountains  of  immortal  youth  I  To  be  made  young  again  ! 
To  be  born  again  !  'I'o  become  little  children  again  !  To  go 
back,  as  it  were,  from  the  stern  battle  and  bivouac  of  manhood  to 
the  peacefulness  and  gladness  of  life's  bright  morning— to  the 
serene  pastoral  holyday  of  the  child,  with  the  unclouded  brow  and 
the  happy  heart ! 

Yes,  and  more  :  to  be  God's  little  child  again  !  and  so  to  have 
the  iufinito  Jehovah  for  a  father,  and  heaven  for  a  home,  and  all 
bright  spirits  the  sisters  of  the  household  1    To  be  God's  little 
child,  and  so,  in  filial  love  and  trust,  to  sit  at  His  mighty  feet,  and 
look  up  into  Ills  glorious  face,  and  though  the  coals  burn  and 
the  lightnings  jiliiy,  and  the  very  pillars  of  the  universe  rock  afl 
with  an  ear(h(|uake,  still  to  cry,  in  joyous  trust:  "My  Father, 
1     my  Father !"    To  take  hold  of  the  almighty  hand  that  moves  the 
I     constellations,  walking  joyously  the  appointed  path,  knowing  that 
through  the  cloud,  and  the  storm,  and  the  starless  midnight  a 
loving  Father  is  leading  us  to  a  blessed  home  in  heaven. 
1        This  is  it,  simply  and  only,  to  be  a  Christian  on  earth,  and  what 
I     it  shall  be  lobe  a  Christian  in  heaven,  no  mortal  can  tell.    Oh,  that 
mysterionsand  paradoxical  mingling  of  imagery  in  the  revelation  of 
r     eternity!    To  be  a  little  child,  and  yet  a  crownc<l  immortal — a 
'     king  and  a  priest  unto  God  forever  and  ever.    Heaven,  Gods 
mighty  throne — God's  glorious  mansion — }"et  my  familiar  home  ! 
1     God,  the  infinite  and  everlasting  Jehovah,  yet  my  heavenly 
Father  !    Ah,  we  know  not  what  it  means  I    Yet,  be  the  meaning 
if     what  it  may,  this  is  what  you  are  called  to  in  this  gos]ieI  invitation. 

We  stand  here  to-day,  not  urging  you  to  give  up  any  good 
t  thing  for  Christ,  nor  to  take  up  any  load  or  burden  for  ('hrist. 
i)  But  as  unto  prodigals  in  a  far  country,  who  have  wandered  from 
i  their  father's  house,  and  wasted  their  substance,  and  are  sad- 
t  hearted  and  squali<l,  and  overborne  in  vile  labor,  our  cry  is 
1    ever  and  only  :  "  Oh,  your  home  is  open,  and  your  Father  with 
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.elcce  and  white  -1^.  await  yo.  Poo  J^^^^^^ 

come  home !  come  home  !     A 'id  what  a  bo  ,  ^^^^^ 

blessed  home-poing!    Joyous  .s  It  ever  to  turn  'rom 

wearying  world  to  the  'ovmg  household^  «  roL  a  tns  from  the 

woods  and  found  at  last.  ''°;"^.°yXr'^^^^^^ 

roaring  forest  and  the  wild  n  g I  t  to  the  mo  he  s    n  ^^^^ 

the  father's  board  and  hur  h^  v^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

l,appier  far  happ.er  tte  alUhe  storms  and 

3S?S\ni?nrl'pTuHng  welcome  of  heaven-go..,g 
home  ■'  GOiso  home  ! 
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THE  RIGHTS  AND  CONDITION 

OF  WOIHEN. 


A  Scriniin,  Delivered  by  Samncl  J  Mny, 
November  8,  IHii}. 


(iRNKSis,  v.,  I.— In  ih«  day  thnUJod  crp- 
iUo(i  mnn,  io  thn  likpnesB  of  (3nd  tnadp  he 
him,  malt)  and  fpninln  oroalRii  Im  llipm; 
nnd  blasBcd  tbom.  iind  called  their  nuoip 
Adam, 

«Ai,ATiANS,  nr.,  28.— Thern  h  nolthpr  malp 
nor  lemulp,  for  ye  ore  nil  ono  in  Christ 

Allow  me  ognin  to  sp«nk  plainly  to  you  of 
tho  right?  and  condition  of  womnn.  My 
thoughts  were  urgpntly  drawn  to  this  subject 
lost  Sprinp,  by  thp  fact  that,  nt  that  time, 
the  people  of  Ibis  Stale  wrre  called,  in  their 
primary  capacity,  t)  decide  whether  the  sale 
of  intoxicotini;  drinks  chould  be  liceDsed— a 
question  of  the  highest  persocal,  doraestie 


oaa  wompn  of  nncient  and  modern  tiinos, 
wbo  have  eoli^bteDed  and  bliS^ed  the  fitin- 
iliee  and  commuDities  with  which  the;  have 
been  cuDoected.  I  will  ooly  eay  that  several 
of  the  bast  writers  Id  oor  luDguage,  upon  po- 
litical ecoDomy,  have  beeo  women.  There 
waa  CO  one  in  his  empire  ot  whom  Bonaparte 
stood  more  in  awe  (becanse  of  her  diacrimi- 
nating  jadgment  on  the  policy  of  bid  govern- 
ment) than  Madame  De  Stael.  Some  of  the 
ablestSovereignstbat  have  ever  worn  crowns 
either  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  have  been  ' 
women. 

We  have,  therefore,  evidences  enonzh 
that  the  female  mind  is  competent  to  appriv- 
ciate  jastly,  and  discharge  ably  the  dalies 
iocambent  npon  a  member  of  the  body  polit- 
ic; and  for  myself  I  am  aoabla  to  see  either 
jastice  or  reason  in  that  part  of  our  civil  con- 
Btitntioo,  which  denies  to  women  the  rizbt, 
if  they  see  fit,  to  take  part  in  the  pablic 
uoansels,  and  infl'ience  by  their  votes,  if  tbey 
please,  public  elections 

The  Father  ol  the  homan  family,  in  his  in- 
finite wiedom,  m&de  man  male  and  female. 
But  be  made  03  co-ordinate,  eqaal  in  rank, 
alike  rational  and  moral  beings.    God  creat- 


fed  woman  to  be  the  companion  of  man,  hot 
hia  sluve,  not  hia  menial — not  aubeervient  tci 
hia  will,  any  further  than  his  will  is  in  per- 
fect accordance  with  the  will  of  the  Divine 
Mind.  He  has  not  given  one  law  to  men 
and  another  law  to  women,  but  the  same 
law  to  both.  The  true  interests  of  each,  and 
the  high  purpose  for  which  lifo  wns  given  to 
each,  are  precisely  the  same.  1  am  awaro 
that  this  equality  of  the  sexes  has  never 
been  recognized,  until  since  the  tieformation 
6f  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  (inakers  and 
a  few  smuller  sects  of  Ctiristi.ine.  But  this 
is  only  one  of  many  facts,  which  show  how 
benighted  were  the  ages  before  that  epocbj 
and  how  many  clouds  of  eiror  remain  yet  to 
be  dispelled  from  ttie  human  mind. 

The  doctrine  that  "the  people"  have  a 
t'ight  to  govern  theinselvea  is  modern,  and 
almost  peculiar  to  America.  It  woold  be  at 
this  day  scouted  in  Spain,  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, as  heartily  as  the  doctrine  I  am  advocat- 
ing. And  it  is.  indeed,  deserving  of  no 
more  respect.  For  if  the  people  have  the 
right  of  self  government,  then  I  am  unable 
to  see  why  a  half  of  the  people  have  a  right 
to  govero  the  whole. 
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To  prove,  however,  that  woman  was  not 
ioteoded  to  be  the  eqaal  of  inao,  the  arga-' 
ment  moet  freqaeotly  alleged  is  that  she  is 
the  weaker  vessel — inferior  in  stature,  and 
has  macb  lees  physical  Btreogth.  'I'bis  phys- 
iological fact  of  course  caDoot  be  denied  ; 
althoQgh  the  disparity  in  these  respects  is 
very  ouoch  increased  by  neglect  or  miaman- 
Bgemeot.  Bat  allowing  women  generally  to 
have  lees  bodily  power,  why  should  this  con- 
sign them  to  mental,  moral  or  social  depend- 
ence ?  Physical  force  is  of  special  value 
only  in  a  savage  or  barbarous  commanity. 
It  is  the  avowed  inlentiu::  and  tendency  of 
Chrisliacity  to  give  the  ascendancy  to  man's 
morjl  nalore;  and  the  promises  of  God,  with 
whom  is  alt  strength  and  wisdom,  are  to  the 
upright,  the  pure,  the  good — not  to  the 
strong,  the  valiant,  or  the  crafiy. 

The  more  men  receive  of  the  lessons  of 
Christiooity — the  more  they  learn  to  trust  in 
God,  in  the  mieht  of  the  right  and  true — the 
less  reliance  will  they  put  upon  brute  force. 
And  08  brute  force  declines  in  pablic  esti- 
mation, llie  more  will  the  feminine  qualities 
of  the  human  race  rise  in  general  regard  and 
confidence — until  the  meek  shall  be  seen  to 
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bft  better  than  the  migiily,  and  Iho  liumble 
only  bo  considered  wortliy  of  exaltation, 
Oivilization  implies  the  subordination  of  tho 
physical  in  man  to  the  mental  and  moral  ; 
and  the  progress  of  tho  melioration  of  the 
condition  of  our  race  bas  been  everywbere 
marked  by  the  elevation  of  the  female  sex. 

But  some  would  eagerly  ask,  shonld  wo- 
men be  allowed  to  take  part  In  the  construct' 
ing  and  udministoring  of  our  civil  instito- 
tiona  ?  Allowed,  do  you  say?  The  very 
form  of  the  question  is  an  assumption  of  the 
right  to  do  them  tho  wrong  that  has  been 
done  tbem.  Allowed  1  why,  pray  tell  me, 
is  it  from  os  their  rights  have  been  received? 
Have  we  the  anthority  to  accord  to  them 
just  aach  prerogatives  as  we  see  fit,  and 
withhold  the  rest?  No  ;  woman  is  not  the 
creature,  the  dependant  of  roan,  but  of  God. 
We  may  with  no  more  propriety  assume  to 
govern  women,  than  they  might  assume  to 
govern  as.  And  never  will  tho  nations  of 
the  earth  ho  well  governed  until  both  sexes, 
as  well  as  all  piirties,  are  fairly  represpnted, 
and  have  an  influence,  a  voice,  and,  if  they 
wish,  a  hand  in  tho  enactment  and  admiQia-.- 
^ration  of  the  laws. 
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One  woold  tbink  tlie  Bad  aiismanaG;einent 
of  tbe  affdira  of  uur  own  couulrv  ebouid,  in 
all  modesty,  Inad  us  mfa  to  doubt  our  own 
capacity  for  tbe  task  of  goverolDg  a  Ndlioo. 
or  evec  a  State  alone,  and  to  apprebeud  that 
we  need  olber  qualitiea  in  our  pablic  coau- 
cila — qualities  tbat  may  be  found  in  tbe  fe- 
male portion  of  our  race.  If  woman  be  the 
complement  ol  man,  we  may  sorely  ventare 
tbe  intimation  tbat  all  oar  social  triinsactioos 
will  be  incomplete,  or  otberwise  imperfect, 
anIesB  they  have  been  guided  alike  by  tbe 
Wisdom  of  each  sez. 

1'be  wise,  virtuous,  i^entle  motbora  of  a 
Blate  or  Nation  (should  tbeir  joint  iufluence 
be  allowed)  might  conlrinuie  as  much  to  tbe 
good  order,  tbo  peace,  the  tbritt  of  the  body 
politic,  as  Ibpy  Be?erally  do  to  tbe  well- 
being  of  tbeir  families,  which  for  tbe  most 
part  all  know  is  more  man  tbe  fathers  do, 
Even  for  the  restraint  of  tbe  noraly  and  tbe 
reformation  of  the  vicious,  women  would  be 
found  to  possess  a  power  and  skill,  which  far 
transcend  tbe  force  and  coarse  appliances  on 
which  men  are  wont  to  rely.  In  support  of 
this  last  supposition,  I  need  only  point  yoi; 
\o  Mrs,  Fry  in  England,  and  to  Mrs.  ^ara- 
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ham  and  Miss  Dix  in  our  own  coantry.  These 
women  liave  evinced  a  fortitude  and  courage, 
D8  well  as  a  dpgree  of  sound  sense,  which 
very  few  men  possess. 

Undoubtedly  some  of  you  jre  ready  to 
Bay  to  me,  "pray  would  you  have  women 
public  instructors,  lecturisg  upon  moral  and 
political  science  and  bararguing  the  people 
upon  their  special  duties  as  citizeus?"  Hear 
my  reply.  It  is  not  for  me,  nor  for  us  men, 
to  proscribe  the  mode  in  which  the  women 
shall  operate.  Let  ns  leave  this  to  their 
own  good  sense  and  taste.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  lecturing  and  haranguing  that  doth 
not  pro6t,  Would  that  neither  men  nor 
women  should  ever  speak  in  public,  unless 
they  have  somewhat  lo  say  worth  hearing. 
Bat  if  a  valuable  thought  is  suggested  lo 
any  one,  I  see  not  why  that  thought  sbonld 
be  suppressed,  because  it  was  started  in  the 
mind  of  a  female.  And  if  she,  to  whom 
it  has  come,  has  power  to  utter  it  and  ia 
moved  to  do  so,  I  see  not  why  she  should 
be  forbidden.  To  me,  it  is  as  grateful  to 
hear  words  uf  wisdom  acd  eloqneoce  from 
a  woman  as  a  man  and  quite  a6  uuinstructive 
and  wearisome  to  lieteu  to  a  vapid,  ioano 
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discoorse  from  tbe  ooe  as  from  the  otLer.  I 
know  not  wb;  silly  men  Bbooid  be  eocoarag- 
ed  ro  speak,  more  thao  eilly  women  ;  nor 
why  tbe  wise  of  one  sex  sboald  beforbiddeD, 
any  more  tbao  the  wise  of  the  other,  to 
commuoicate'  what  they  possess  to  ihose 
who  may  oeed  it,  and  in  tbe  manaer  they 
prefer.  To  whomaoever  God  has  given  the 
power  to  iostract  aod  control  others,  by 
their  learning,  their  eloquence  or  their  wit, 
to  them  he  has  given  tbe  aatbority  to  do  so. 
I  have  heard  some  women  speak  in  a  manner 
far  more  convincing  and  impressive  than 
most  men  that  I  have  known  were  able  to, 
and  so  as  amply  to  vindicate  their  right  to 
stand  up  in  tbe  pulpit  or  the  foram  <i9  teach- 
ers of  men. 

"Ah,"  say  some,  "would  yon  then"  have 
women  engage  in  the  acrimonious  contests 
of  the  poliiical  parties,  attend  tbe  angry 
meetings,  witness  the  paseiun,  hear  tbe  ri- 
baldry and  abuse,  that  are  poured  upon  each 
other  by  the  exciled  opponents;  and  be 
tempted  perhaps  to  commit  the  same  ofTen- 
ces  tbemaelves  ?"  No.  Surely  not.  Neither 
would  I  have  men  guilty  of  such  indecorum, 
folly  and  wickedness.    If  political  meetings 
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mtJBt  neePB  be  disgraced  by  such  Pcnes,  they 
ooght  not  to  bfl  held;  and  those  men  who 
would  attend  them,  khow  that  tboy  are  care- 
less of  their  own  moral  health.  It  were  no 
more  anaeemly,  no  worse  any  way,  for  wo- 
men to  be  thus  defiled  than  for  ua  men.  We 
are  called  to  be  upright,  piirel  and  lioly  be- 
inga  aa  well  as  they.  Propriety  of  condact, 
couriosy  of  manners,  purity  of  speech,  deli- 
cacy, reBnement,  genlleneas,  are  just  as  be- 
coming in  one  sex  as  ihu  other.  For  one,  I 
do  not  allow  it  to  bo  a  matter  of  course, 
that  we  men  should  be  rough,  violent,  pas- 
sionate, abusive,  profane,  obscene*  It  ia 
unworthy  of  any  man  to  be  so.  He  is  as 
much  bound  as  a  woman  can  be,  "to  keep 
himself  unspotted  from  the  world,"  and  to 
keep  himself  away  from  places  where,  and 
from  persons  by  whom,  he  may  be  tempted 
to  become  thus  vile.  Is  it  not  imJeed  a  mor- 
tifying conlessiou — one  that  we  men  ought 
to  be  aohamed  to  ai»4:e,  thut  political  meet- 
ings are  occuaions,  from  which  the  delicate 
ond  pure  would  stiriuk,  and  yet  that  we  at- 
tend them  ?  N;iy  more,  frieuds,  if  it  be  true 
that  they  are  auch, — if  our  primary  political 
gatherings,  at  which  the  pcoj>Ie  are  culled  tu 
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consider  their  trn«  intereBts  aod  dotiee,  and 
to  exercise  their  high  prerogatiyea  as  a  self- 
governiog  eoaiinuDiiy,  —  it  iheae  primary 
meetings  are  indeed  euch  scenes,  that  oor 
raolbers,  wires,  Bisters,  and  da-jgbtera  would 
be  disgasied  if  n(  t  corrupted  at  them,  may 
we  not  seriously  apprehend  that  onr  civil 
institotiocs  are  nnaonnd,  rotten  at  the  very 
core?  and  anaionaiy  look  about  us,  for  heal- 
ing and  purifyiiig  icflaencee,  from  any  quar- 
ter, to  save  us  from  the  impeudiog  ruin? 

The  terms,  in  which  the  two  seaos  aro 
generalij'  spoken  of,  seems  to  imply  that 
men  must  of  cooree  go  forth,  t«ke  part  in 
the  collisions  of  poliiical  party,  pecnui»ry 
interest,  or  local  concernment;  get  them- 
selves care-worn,  pi>rpleaod,  irritated,  sour- 
ed, angry;  while  women  are  to  stay  at  home, 
and  prepare  themselves,  with  all  the  blm- 
dishroents  of  maternal,  sisterly,  conpgal  or 
filial  effection,  to  soothe  onr  irritated  tem- 
pers, mollify  the  brair-ea  we  have  received  in 
onr  coLflicts  with  other  men;  and  eo  prepare 
09  to  strive  with  renewed  resolution,  and 
braise  or  get  bruised  again.  Now  this  seems 
to  me  like  a  perfect  caricature  of  the  true 
buainess  of  life;  and  still  more  of  ttw  rcia- 
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tion,  iQ  which  God  haB  placed  man  ond  wo- 
tnan. 

To  each  Bex,  the  true  object  of  living  is 
the  same;  and  by  each  It  is  to  be  pursued 
under  circumstancee  of  trial,  differing  some- 
what ID  Ifind  perhaps,  but  not  much  if  any 
in  degree.  If  men  meet  wtfcb  causes  of  per- 
plexity and  irritation  abroad,  women  are  not 
by  any  means,  esompt  from  tiiem  at  borne. 
Eich  therefore  should  leurn  to  bear  calmly 
their  own  trials,  withstand  heroically  their 
own  temptat.ions;  and  at  the  eame  time  pre- 
pare themselves  to  bear  one  anolher'a  bur- 
thens. Wby  should  man  always  be  spoken 
of  as  the  moral  patient,  and  womaii  as  the 
narse  ?  Surely  this  is  very  inappropriate,  if 
man  be,  as  he  claims  to  be,  the  stronger 
vessel.  Either  mny  have  occasion  to  soothe, 
comfort,  uphold  the  other ;  therefore  both 
man  and  woman  should  strive  to  acquire  the 
pame  dispositions  and  graces,  which  adapt 
ns  to  fulfill  the  various  ministries  of  love,  i 
can  think  of  no  excellence,  that  would  be 
becoming  and  beautiful  in  a  true  woman, 
that  would  not  be  equally  becoming  and 
beautiful  in  a  true  man.  Jesus  of  Nazireth, 
^.he  perfect  man,  exhibited  as  moch  of  the 
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femininfi,  as  he  did  of  the  inascaline  charac- 
ter. And  doQblle88  every  individual,  of 
efther  sex,  will  approach  the  perfection  to 
which  we  all  are  ealled,  jnst  so  f*r  as  he  or 
Blie  conibinea  to  one  the  virtoes  and  graces 
of  both.  Patience,  tenderness,  delicacy  are 
as  needful  to  coir)'r)l6te  the  character  of  a 
man,  as  firmness,  enterprise  and  moral  cour- 
age are,  to  complete  the  character  of  a  wo- 
man. 

If  therefore  there  be  any  untoward  infia- 
ences  in  polilical,  profeeeionn.1  or  mercantile 
transactions,  that  cannot  be  withstood,  bat 
neeeasarily  harden  the  heart,  bluutthe  moral 
BMJsibilitiea.  and  sour  the  temper,  men  ought 
to  keep  aloot  from  snch  intercoorses,  do 
}<-s3  than  women  ;  for  goodness  of  heart  ia 
as  ifldispeosable  to  the  well-being  of  the  one, 
as  of  the  other.  The  |>reaervatioa  and 
growth  of  godliness  in  us,  should  be  with 
alt  the  great  object  of  life.  For  the  sake 
of  this,  the  sacrifice  o!  everything  else,  if 
necessary,  ought  to  be  made.  It  may  some- 
times, ay  often,  be  right  that  men  and  wo- 
mea  should  yield  up  their  time,  property, 
lives  even,  in  the  Borvlce  of  their  conntry,^ 
much  more  it  the  cause  ot  humanity.  But 
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it,  cut)  never  be  required  of  either,  nndnr  the 
mora!  government  of  (iod,  to  aacrifice  their 
integrity,  their  purity — the  health,  the  life 
of  their  souls.  If,  without  this  sicrifice, 
either  men  or  women  can  render  special  eer- 
vice  to  (he  State,  or  the  Nation,  by  private 
or  public  speech  or  action,  they  may,  they 
ought  BO  to  do. 

Here  the  question  comes — "would  you 
have  women  leave  their  homes,  aeglecting 
iheir  children  nud  the  duties  of  their  house- 
holds, that  they  may  take  part  in  the  man- 
agement of  public  afTairg  ?"  No;  certainly 
not.  No  more  would  I  enoouruge  men  to 
do  this  great  wrong,  as  they  too  often  do. 
The  family  ia  the  most  important  institution 
upon  earth.  If  the  duties  of  father  and 
mother  were  generally  wall  discharged,  there 
would  be  little  of  importance  left  for  civil 
govdrnments  to  take  care  of.  The  family 
therefore  ouslit  never  to  be  neglected  for 
the  service  of  the  State,  by  the  father  any 
more  than  the  mother.  Indeed  there  is  ono 
reason,  why  the  father  should  be  even  more 
especially  careful  to  make  himself  an  object 
of  reverence  and  deep  affection  to  his  chil- 
dren.    In  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  tha 
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preaehiog  ond  conversations  which  chilJreQ 
hear,  and  the  reiisjioaa  ioBtroctioDS  Ihey  re- 
ceive, God  ie  represented  as  the  Father  of 
the  human  family.  Now  they  must  of 
course  get  their  ideas  of  a  father,  from  tha 
character  and  conduct  of  the  earthly  parent 
who  wewa  that  name.  If,  therefore  be  be 
not  what  the  name  imports,  he  will  only  ob- 
scure the  divine  being  to  the  minus  of  bia 
children, 

■Wbeoever,  therefore,  public  offices  are  in^ 
compatible  with  the  faithful,  kind  and  wigs 
discharge  of  domestic  duties,  they  ought  to 
be  declined  by  the  fathc-r  no  less  ihan  by  the 
mother.  Bat  where  either  men  or  women 
are  without  families  ;  or  where  their  children 
have  come  to  years  of  discretion  ;  or  where 
they  have  such  talent  or  tact,  that  they  can 
fulfil  well  all  their  parental  obligations,  and 
have  lime,  wisdom  and  strencth  to  spare  to 
the  public  use,  they  ought  so  to  bestow  them. 
11  is  as  much  the  doty  of  women  as  of  men 
to  do  this;  and  the  institution  or  the  castom 
of  that  community  must  ba  unwise,  unnat- 
ural, unchristian,  that  would  forbid  them 
thus  to  contribute  to  the  common  weal. 
In  great  emergencies,   at  Ihoje  cri8«» 
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which  havo  decided  the  fato  of  nntions,  wo- 
men have  been  allowed,  encouraged,  nay 
summoned  to  lend  their  aid, — both  in  coun- 
cil, and  on  the  Held  of  battle.    Now,  I  be- 
lieve, if  they  were  admitted  to  fqiial  ndvan- 
tagfia  of  education,  and    permitted  at  all 
times  to  influence  the  counsels,  and  asaist 
in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  ol  a 
Slate — I  believe  those  terrible  emergencies, 
which  shake  nations  to  their  centres,  would 
much  less  frequently  if  ever  arist ;  and  tho 
redemption  of  tho  world  would  be  sooner 
accomplished.    No  one  can  deny  thot  the 
peace,  good  order  and  prosperity  of  families 
are  much  more  frequently  disturbed,  thrown 
down  by  the  male  lhan  by  the  female  por- 
tions of  them.    So  too,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  disturbers  of  the  public  peace  are 
males.    Who  will  not  gratefully  own,  that, 
the  wise  and  virtuous  mother  contributes  as 
much,  nay,  often  more  than  the  father  to 
the  well-being  of  the  family?    In  the  bio- 
graphies ot  great  men,  we  generally  find  it 
attributed  to  the  influence  of  their  mothers, 
that  they  became  what  they  were.  Now 
the  community,  the  nation  ought  to  be  as 
one  great  family.   It  is  the  intention,  the 
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tendency  of  Ohrietianity  so  to  make  it.  Bat 
how  can  it  ever  become  bo,  until  it  shall 
have  mothers,  as  well  as  faihers,  to  guide 
and  control  it  ?  Hitherto  the  nations  of  the 
earth  have  8ab->i3ted  in  the  condition  of 
half-orphanage;  and  they  have  acted  {have 
they  not?)  much  like  rude  boys,  too  early 
left  to  their  own  untoward  guidance. 

Mach  that  I  have  said  may  seem  to  you 
very  nnpoelical.  Many  even  of  my  female 
hearers  may  tnrn  away  from  me  to-day,  feel- 
ing that  I  have  commended  to  them  a  course 
thit  would  be  very  nngracefal— very  unlady- 
like. But,  I  submit,  would  it  be  unchris- 
tian? Nay,  would  it  not  be  entirely  ac- 
cordant with  the  precepts,  spirit,  purpose  of 
the  Gospel  ?-"There  is  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek,  there  is  neither  male  nor  female;  for 
ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jeens."  How  prom- 
inent a  place  do  women  occupy  in  the  his- 
tory of  Jesus  !  They  were  not  only  his  most 
ardent  friends.  They  were  his  most  coura- 
geous followers. 

•'They,  while  Apostios  shrank,  could  danger 
brave, 

Last  at  his  cross,  and  earliest  at  liis  grave." 
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If  fJhriatianity  beara  any  one  decisive 
mark  of  enperiority  to  all  other  religious 
systems,  it  is  in  it3  iuflaeuce  upon  the  COQ- 
dilioD  of  the  female  sex.  Much,  very  much 
is  yet  to  be  done,  before  this  portion  of  our 
race  will  be  fully  instated  in  their  rights. 
Still,  wherever  Christianity  has  developed 
any  of  its  power,  it  has  elevated  woman. 
It.  requires  that  she  be  treated  not  as  the 
drudi^e,  the  slave  of  man,  much  less  as  the 
creature  of  his  lust ;  but  as  his  nearest  friend, 
his  equal  companion,  his  second  sell.  Jesus 
and  his  apostles  would  have  us  look  at  wo- 
man as  an  intellectual  and  moral,  not  merely 
as  a  physical  being.  Nothing  is  worthy  of 
her,  any  more  than  o(  m»n,  that  does  not 
breathe  the  spirit  of  true  goodness,  active 
benevolence,  stern  integrity,  moral  courage. 
She,  no  less  than  he,  is  called  to  bo  like  the 
son  of  God. 

That  sentimental,  sensual  poetry,  which  is 
still  too  much  ic  favor,  is  borrowed  from 
the  East,  where  woman  is  but  the  minister 
of  man's  self-iodalgeoce.  BsilievB  me,  there 
is  a  higher,  deeper  strain  on  this  theme,  than 
has  ever  yet  been  sung;  a  strain  that  shall 
awaken  not  a  sensual  thought,  but  quicken 
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only  the  divine  in  man;  and  incite  both  the 
Bexe9  to  a  pare  co-operation  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  race,  a  redemption  which  moat 
cojiniftDce  in  the  eanctification  of  connabial 
love.    Ob,  what  sordid,  mercenary,  or  Ben- 
adal  motives  too  often  prompt  to  marriage— 
a  relation  which  should  never  be  formed  boi 
by  those  of  congenial  spirits,  whose  mental, 
moral  and  physical  conaiituiiona    are  eood; 
and  who  have  the  diapoaition,  and  iho  ability 
to  discharge  well  the  momentous  duties  of 
parents.    But  it  shall   not  alwaya  be  so. 
The  tone  of  fluttery,  and  fulsome  adulation; 
in  which  women    have  been  eenerally  ad- 
dressed, shall  give  place  to  truthful  words, 
portraying  all  they  might  and  ought  to  be. 
I'bfi  dutiee  which  are    devolved  on  them, 
shall  yet  be  aeen  in  all  their  high  import, 
and  be  aeen  to  call  for  every  virtue,  every 
grace  that  can  be  unfolded  in  the  human 
mind  and  heart.     Form,  complexion  and 
feature  will  be  held   in    leaa   esteem;  and 
qualities  of  mental,  moral  character  alone 
shall. kindle  admiration.    The  rosy  lip  and 
sparkling  eye  will  awaken  leas  delight  in  a 
mwnly.  Christian  heart,  than  a  mouth,  from 
which   proceed  habitually  words  of  Rood 
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epn9(>,  of  honest  trutli,  of  earnest  inlereafc 
in  tl)o  welfare  of  mankind.  A  soft,  taper- 
ing hand  will  seem  less  graceful  than  a  bond 
well  wurn  and  liiirdened  in  the  ministries  of 
mercy,  or  io  honest  toil  for  self-subsistence, 
And  a  frame  cheated  of  half  i  t  growth,  or 
distorted  from  ihose  wise  proportions  which 
fcrod  had  given  ii,  by  aubgervancy  to  fashion, 
will  bo  loss  pleasing  than  a  Iramo  made,  by 
wholesome  exercise,  proper  nouriahuieot  and 
due  obedience  to  the  laws  of  health,  to  eX' 
pand,  develop  its  energies  and  become  able 
to  endure  the  labors  of  .love,  the  eager 
pursuit  of  literary  or  scientific  at'ainment 
and  the  wiae  discharge  of  all  private  or 
public  dutieH,  to  which  the  claims  of  others 
may  call,  or  the  spirit  within  may  urge  it. 
Women  aro  coaxed,  flittered  and  courted, 
but  they  are  not  reppected  by  men  as  they 
ought  to  be;  neither  do  they  reepeot  them- 
selves as  they  should.  They  are  not  re^ 
garded  and  treated  as  equals  ;  uor  do  they 
claira  to  be.  So  long  has  this  been  the  case, 
so  long  have  they  been  used  to  that  organ- 
igation  of  society  in  which  they  are  {Assigned 
to  an  inferior  place,  that  most  of  us,  and 
n)Qst  t)oo  of  themselves  acc|uie6ce  ju  the 
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wroD-,  89  if  it  were  right.    Bat  thi.  does 
not  make  it  so;  nor  avert  the    evil  con- 
Beq-iencea  which  are  flowing  through  society 
from  the  enlire  exclusion  of  the  wisdom  and 
virtue  of  half  of  raankin.l,  from  tte  counc.la 
of  Slate  and  the   admininrations  of  jaelice 
and  mercy.     The  intellectaal  and  moral 
powers  of  the  female  sex  are  not  half  de- 
veloped, because  no  adequate   demands  are 
made  upon  tbfem.     Excluded  a8  they  are 
from  all  direct  iDfloeDce  in   the  decis.on  of 
many  of  the  greatest  questions  of  social  and 
national    interest,    they  seldom   take  the 
trouble  even  to  consider  them;  and  so  we 
lose  the  benefit  we  might  derive  from  their 
perceptions  of  righ',  which  are  oft»,n  clearer 
than  our  own.    When  we  see  what  has  been 
done  for  the  redemption  of  mankind  by  the 
few  women  who  have  broken  through  the 
enclosure    in   which  custom   would  keep 
them,  and  have  thought  and  spoken  and 
written  freely  in  behalf  of  humanity,  we  can- 
not repress  the  apprehension  that  States  and 
Nations    are  suffering  immeasurably  from 
that  waste  of  intellect  and   moral  sense, 
which  are  expanding  themselves  upon  the 
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loanitiea  of  t»shion  and  the  follies  of  per- 
gonal and  honsehold  display. 

Through  the  influence  of  Christianity, 
great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
conditioa  of  women.  Still  thoy  are  sub- 
jected to  sundry  disabilities;  and  may,  no 
more  than  any  other  class  of  men,  expect 
to  havo  their  wrongs  fully  redressed,  aotil 
they  have  a  voice  and  a  hand  in  the  enacl- 
nient  and  administration  of  the  laws.  Wo- 
men are  so  olt«n  trifled  with  as  if  they  were 
mere  toys,  or  used  as  if  they  were  only  con- 
veniences to  man's  estate,  that  there  are  not 
ftfew  who  always  sneer  when  their  rii;ht3  are 
spoken  of.  Bat  deride  it  who  will,  there  is 
as  much  trnih  and  solemnity  in  the  claim  I 
have  set  up  for  them,  as  there  was  in  the 
assertion  of  the  ri^ht  of  men  to  govern 
themselves,  though  raoaarchs  affected  to 
despise  it  and  lordliogs  trampled  it  under 
their  feet.  • 

Women  are  too  dependent  upon  men.  We 
have  too  much  power  over  them;  and  they 
ore  often  cruelly  oppresse'd.  See  how 
pitifully  their  labors  are  requited.  The  dis- 
closures that  have  beea  made  of  the  in- 
cessMt,  wasting  toils  to  which  they  are  sub- 
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dCted,  especially  io  or  Dear  largo  ciliea,  (ai 
a  compensation  otterly  iDSuflRcient  to  proTide 
tbem  amply  witb  the  bare  neceasariea  of 
Jife;  tbe  degradation  of  ibeir  pereona  to 
which  they  are  olteo  driven  by  tbe  pregaore 
of  absolute  nast;  tbe  ea»e  with  which  the 
baae,  Lcartlead  aedocer  eecapcs  the  coDdem- 
natioD  which  hie  villaiDy  d>-£trve8  and  tbe 
unforf{iviri|{  ceoaore  with  which  bia  victim  ia 
pursued  — theac  dincloanrea  olaoe  are  enough 
to  show  how  unequal,  how  unfair  ie  Iho  deal- 
rag  of  our  race  with  that  porti'D,  which,  if 
either,  should  be  treated  with  the  greater 
leniency — enough  to  show  bow  false  and 
hypocritical  ia  much  of  the  adulation  Ibsl 
i*i  betit'jwed  on  women.  Can  those  men 
feel  any  proper  respect  for  females,  who 
make  tbeni  their  dnidgea  from  murniuf;  till 
night.  Of  who  are  willing  to  pny  them  the 
miserable  pitl«nce«  which  they  do,  for  labors 
that  coiiHUtiK!  the  liveldng  day  and  oft  the 
aleepleaa  night  ?  Yea,  about  as  much  aH 
the  slavebolderii  feel  for  their  slaves. 

Again,  as  il'reBpecla  oducntioii,  that  grand 
leveller  as  well  as  elevator  of  mankind, — 
bow  much  more  llbural  are  the  provUions 
which  aro  made  to  givo  our  sons  than  our 
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(lniii;htnr9  a  gpnnroiifl  cnltaro,  in  nil  llio  arin 
and  sciencea,  thnt  open  to  tbe  human  soul 
porcDiiial  sourcea  of  hiKli,  pure  saiiBfaclion; 
QDd  give  to  their  possessor  not  only  obiliiies 
or  greater  usefuluess  to  olbors,  but  niuiii- 
plied  meana  of  self  aubaistence.  I  know  the 
majority  of  female  children  are  so  much  more 
quicker  to  learn  than  those  of  the  other  sex, 
that  there  may  bu  found  in  the  community  a 
greater  number  ot  pretty  well  instructed 
women,  than  of  men.  Bat  let  their  thirst 
for  knowledge  be  ever  so  ardent,  let  their 
powers  of  acquisition  be  ever  so  good,  fe- 
males are  nowhere  admitted  into  the  high- 
eat  semioariea  of  learniDg. 

Ard  even  as  it  respects  property,  a  duo 
portion  of  which  is  io  this  life  convenient 
for  all,  which  the  majority  seem  to  regard 
as  the  "one  thing  needful,"  our  beings  end 
and  aim  which  therefore  ought  in  all  fair- 
ness to  be  made  alike  acceasible  to  all,  even 
08  it  respects  prop?rty,  women  are  nowhere 
allowed  the  same  opportunities  to  acquire  it; 
nor  have  the  same  securities  for  its  preserva- 
tion. 

Furthermore,  the  current  literature  of  the 
day— the  faehionable  novels,  the  poetry,  and 
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the  newgpspera,  aro  inimical  to  thp  indR- 
pendoDce,  aod  irae  welfare  of  women.  Thes« 
are  continually  intimalintr,  that  marriage  ia 
indispensable  to  ibe  respectability  and  use- 
fulness of  females.  Not  only  the  silliest 
jokes,  bat  often  also  the  most  cruel  taoDlB 
are  fljBi;  at  "single"  women.  So  that,  in 
addition  to  the  urgeDcies  of  pecuniary  oecee- 
Bily,  they  are  impelled  by  the  dread  of  ridi- 
cule, {of  which  strong  and  wise  men  often 
stand  in  awe)to  rash  into  wedlock,  on  the 
first  opportuoity,  consenting  it  may  be  to 
the  most  ill-assorted  alliances,  from  which 
only  sorrow  and  sin  can  flow. 

These  circumstances  operate  powerfully 
to  depress,  and  oppress  women— to  make 
them  too  dependent — to  le-ive  them  at  the 
mercy  of  men;  and  I  do  not  believe  their 
condition  will  be  oseentially  improved,  nnlii 
their  rights  are  recogaized  as  eqoal  every 
way;  nor  until  these  are  secured  in  the  very 
frame-work  of  society. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  what  has  oow  been 
said  may  cot  fall  to  the  ground.  1  have  al- 
luded to  our  new  Cooslitalion,  as  faniiahing 
one  evidence  of  the  great  social  wrong,  against 
which  1  have  now  entered  my  earnest  pro- 
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test.  That  OoDstitution,  howevftr,  1  consid- 
nr  n  great  improvement  upon  the  present  ono. 
It  contains  several  important  provisions  for 
the  melioration  of  our  sociil  state,  I  voted 
for  its  adoption.  I  hope  it  will  be  ratified. 
But  its  defects  should  be  noted,  and  all  good 
men  and  true  should  do  what  they  may  to 
obtain  a  still  more  perfect  basis  of  our  civil 
fabric,  so  soon  aS  the  people  can  be  brought 
to  feel  the  need  of  another  revision.  I  fain 
would  hope  that,  when  next  the  people  frame 
a  Constitution  for  this  State,  the  etupend- 
oua  fact  will  not  be  overlooked,  that  more 
than  one  half  of  our  population  are  femnlos, 
to  whom  equal  rights  and  privileges  otieht 
to  be  accorded. 
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WHAT  LIBERTY  OWES  TO  ROME 

A  LECTURE  BY 

REV.  ROBT.  F.  COYLE,  D.  D. 
Of  0.\kland,  C.\l. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  Roman  Catholic  has 
as  much  right  to  his  religion  as  I  have  to  mine,  and  no 
more.  His  conscientious  scruples  I  respect ;  his  faith 
is  his  own,  a  thing  too  sacred  for  me  or  any  other  man 
to  make  light  of.  But  there  is  a  very  distinct  differ- 
ence between  the  man  and  the  organization  with  which 
he  is  connected.  I  do  not  consider  that  a  man  attacks 
me  when  he  arraigns  my  denomination.    The  citizen 
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is  not  the  government  ;  the  common  sailor  is  not  the 
commander  of  the  ship,  and  is  not  hdd  responsible  for 
its  log,  or  freight,  or  voyage. 

I  am  not  here  to-night  to  indulge  in  personalm^,  or 
to  call  in  question  the  integrity  of  individuals.  From 
first  to  last  I  must  be  understood  as  deahng  with  the 
Papacy  as  a  system,  or  an  institution,  and  not  v^'th  ^hc^e 
who  belong  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Rom.sh  Church. 
1,  „w  words  cut.  it  will  be  with  the  keen  edge  of  truth, 
and  not  because  of  any  personal  malice  toward  my 
fellow-men  who  differ  from  me  in  religious  faith 

The  belief  is  strong  in  us  that  ProtestanUsm  has  cut 
something  of  a  figure  in  the  world  as  the  fnend  and 
advocate  of  liberty.    Either  we  have  read,  or  we  have 
heard,  that  if  not  the  author  of  liberty,  it  created  the 
atmosphere  in  which  liberty  has  flourished.    Lnless  we 
have  been  altogether  deceived,  from  the  very  edge  of 
the  Dark  Ages,  in  field  and  forum,  in  pulpit  and  pro- 
fessors  chair,  in  church  and  state,   ProtestanUsm  has 
been  libertv's  unceasing  ;uid  undaunted  champion.  Its 
children  have  poured  out  their  blood  like  water  to  keep 
libertv's  banners  in  the  sky.    Wherever  it  has  found 
its  wav.  freedom  and  prosperity-  have  followed  Lo^ 
around  the  world-go  ox  er  the  map  of  the  globe-p.ck 
out  the  bright  spots,  and  see  if  without  exception  the>- 
are  not  places  lit  up  by  Protestantism. 

FACT  OR  FICTION? 
Is  this  fact  or  fiction?    Are  we.  sons  and  daughters 
of  Puritan,  and  Huguenot,  and  Covenanter,  mhentois 
of  mere  chaff,  which  the  orators  of  Rome  can  blow 
away   or  have  we  had  bequeathed  to  us  somelhmg 
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and  on  the  American  continent,  from  Chili  to  Alaska, 
wherever  Rome  has  set  her  foot.  "  Those  who  talk 
about  the  Catholic  Church  not  beinp  a  friend  of  liberty," 
said  the  speaker  at  the  Macdonouj^h  Theater  a  few  weeks 
ago,  "should  read  the  records  of  her  first  fifteen  hini- 
dred  years."  That  is  what  we  ha\e  been  df)ing.  and 
we  have  found,  as  we  always  fovnul  l)eforc,  some  green 
spots  here  and  there,  an  occasional  oasis  in  the  des- 
ert, but  on  the  whole,  the  reading  has  only  scr\ed  to 
strengthen  our  conviction  that  Rome  has  always  been 
the  enemy  of  liberty,  both  civil  and  religious.  And 
now  for  the  proof. 

In  this  matter  of  examining  the  record,  let  us  begin 
in  the  country  of  the  Vatican,  and  try  this  papal  river 
nearest  to  its  source.  Up  in  the  I'iedmontese  Alps 
dwelt  a  thrifty,  peace-loving  people,  called  the  Wa]denses. 
Breathing  the  mountain  air,  they  felt  in  their  breasts  the 
throbbings  of  liberty.  They  began  the  study  of  the 
Bible  for  themselves.  Laymen  went  so  far  as  to  read 
the  Word  of  God  to  one  another.  They  held  meetings 
in  the  streets,  in  private  houses,  and  in  the  tields. 
That  was  their  only  crime,  and  what  did  Rome  do? — 
She  shovveti  her  love  of  liberty  by  bringing  the  powers 
of  the  Inquisition  to  bear  upon  them.  Their  right  to 
worship  God  in  their  own  way  was  forbidden. 

But  they  were  made  of  heroic  stuff,  those  Waldenses, 
and  the  mandates  of  the  Papacy  they  refused  to  obey. 
They  continued  to  search  the  Scriptures  and  to  lift  their 
hearts  to  the  Almighty,  without  asking  direction  or  per- 
mission from  the  priest  or  pope.  Then  the  usual  method 
was  resorted  to.    The  dogs  of  persecution  were  let 
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loose.  They  were  hunted  like  wild  beasts:  Men,  women, 
and  children  were  put  to  the  sword.  Their  valleys  ran 
with  blood,  and  faithful  Catholics  were  enjoined  by  the 
Third  Lateran  Council  "to  confiscate  their  goods,  reduce 
them  to  slavery,  and  put  to  death  all  who  are  unwilling 
to  be  converted."  This  was  Rome  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury when  she  had  everything  her  own  way. 

SAVONAROLA. 

Now  let  us  advance  two  hundred  years  or  so,  and 
see  how  far  she  has  improved.  In  this  same  land  of 
the  Vatican  there  was  a  preacher  in  Florence,  a  states- 
man priest,  by  the  name  of  Savonarola.  Everywhere 
around  him  he  .saw  tyranny  and  corruption.  Vice 
masqueraded  in  the  name  of  religion.  The  Christian 
name  had  become  a  reproach  and  a  scandal.  This 
great-souled  man  could  be  silent  no  longer.  He  spoke 
out.  He  shook  St.  Marks  and  the  city  with  the  thun- 
ders of  his  eloquence.  He  started  waves  of  indignation 
that  broke  up  against  the  papal  throne.  A  republican 
before  his  time,  he  believed  in  the  people.  Florence 
he  won  over,  and  determined  to  keep  that  one  spot  "for 
free  air,  free  thought,  and  righteous  speech." 

And  what  came  of  it? — He  is  summoned  to  Rome, 
and  with  that  mighty  manhood  that  was  in  him,  he 
decides  that  his  business  is  in  Florence  and  not  in 
Rome.  Then  the  pope  sends  a  representative  to  Flor- 
ence, and,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  interview  of  that 
representative  with  Savonarola  was  one  of  the  grandest 
hours  in  the  history  of  liberty.  The  legate  talks  and 
talks,  and  argues,  and  offers  to  [Wis  splendid  spirit  a 
cardinal's  red  cap  if  only  he  will  submit  to  the  pope, 
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but,  wasted  and  worn,  hv  stands  up  in  all  his  kingly 
greatness  and  says,  ' '  Tell  the  pope  that  I  will  have 
no  red  cap,  but  a  red  hat  dyed  with  my  blood — the 
red  hat  of  martyrdom  !"  For  that  kind  of  a  man  Rome 
has  no  use,  so  this  child  of  liberty,  this  lover  of  freedom, 
this  castigator  of  mitred  hypocrisy,  this  champion  of  the 
people's  rights,  is  hurried  off  to  the  stake  and  the  flames. 

Passing  now  into  Germany,  I  strike  it  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  century,  at  a  time  when  Rome  is 
everywhere  in  the  saddle,  and  kings  and  princes  are 
mere  lackeys  in  attendance.  There  is  a  quarrel  between 
Pope  Alexander  III  and  the  Emperor  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa.  It  seems  that  tliere  is  also  a  rival  j^ope,  called 
Victor  IV,  and  both  of  them  are,  of  course,  infallible. 
The  German  emperor  leads  an  army  over  into  Lom- 
bardy,  is  forbidden  by  Alexander  III  to  press  his  con- 
quest farther,  and  refuses  to  obey.  The  emperor  calls 
a  council  to  meet  at  Pa\'ia  before  which  he  summons 
the  popes  to  appear,  in  order  that  it  may  be  decided  to 
which  of  them  the  tiara  rightfully  belongs.  Alexander 
treats  the  summons  with  contempt  and  proceeds  to 
anathematize  and  excommunicate  Barbarossa.  He  de- 
clares that  ' '  the  power  of  the  popes  is  superior  to  that 
of  princes" — a  doctrine  as  firmly  held  by  the  Papacy 
to-day  as  it  was  then. 

The  council  decides  in  favor  of  Victor,  but  Alexander 
is  not  to  be  put  down.  By  hook  and  by  crook  he  gets 
back  to  Rome,  takes  possession  of  the  papal  chair,  and 
is  soon  master  of  the  situation.  Frederick  Barbarossa 
is  compelled  to  submit  and  to  beg  for  absolution  and 
forgiveness.     He  comes  into  the  presence  of  the  pope. 
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lays  aside  his  imperial  mantle,  and  kneels  on  both  knees 
with  his  breast  on  the  earth.  Then  Alexander  advances, 
places  his  foot  upon  the  king's  neck,  while  in  loud 
tones  the  cardinals  thunder  forth,  "Thou  shalt  tread 
upon  the  cockatrice  and  crush  the  lion  and  the  dragon." 
Frederick  cries  out,  "  Pontiff,  this  prediction  was  made 
of  St.  Peter,  and  not  of  thee. "  "  Thou  liest ! ' '  replies 
Alexander,  "it  is  written  of  the  apostle  and  me. ' '  And, 
bearing  all  the  weight  of  his  body  on  the  neck  of  the 
king,  he  compels  him  to  be  silent. 

The  following  day  the  degraded  emperor  of  Germany 
kisses  the  feet  of  Alexander,  and  on  foot  leads  his 
horse  by  the  bridle  as  he  returns  from  solemn  mass  to 
the  pontifical  palace.  And  yet  the  speaker  at  the 
Macdonough  Theater  declared  the  other  night  that,  while 
"she"  (that  is  Rome)  "had  supreme  power  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  a  despot  known  in  Christendom."  j  If 
this  conduct  of  Alexander  III  was  not  despotism,  what 
was  it  ?  The  fact  that  Rome  swallowed  up  all  despotisms 
in  herself,  did  not  rid  the  world  of  the  tyrant's  heel, 
but  only  made  it  the  heav  ier.  I  refer  to  this  because 
that  foot  on  the  neck  of  the  German  emperor  was 
typical.  It  stood  for  a  spirit.  It  was  papal  doctrine 
made  flesh.  It  was  popish  authority  at  its  highest, 
and  proclaimed  the  subordination  of  Caesar  to  Peter ; 
of  the  state  to  the  church  ;  of  the  civil  power  to  the 
Papacy. 

It  was  this  arrogance  of  power,  this  despotism  on  the 
part  of  the  Papacy,  that  brought  on  the  Reformation. 
Rome  claimed  to  be  the  custodian  of  conscience;^  the 
sole  interpreter  of  Scripture ;  the  arbiter  of  human  des- 
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tiny ;  the  controller  of  states;  and  sought  by  rack  and 
gibbet  and  inquisition  to  enforce  her  claim.  Dissenters 
had  no  rights  which  Romanists  were  bound  to  respect. 
The  most  sacred  promises  made  to  heretics  might  be 
broken  without  sin.  John  Hus.-i  and  Jerome  of  Prague 
were  burned  at  the  stake  because  they  dared  to  think 
and  to  search  for  truth  on  their  own  account. 

THE  DAYS  OF  LUTHER. 
And  when  Luther,  king  of  all  the  reformers,  "  un- 
subduable  granite,"  as  Carlyle  calls  him,  Luther,  who 
stands  out  so  white  and  magnificent  against  the  black 
background  of  papal  hatred — when  Luther  dared  to 
break  loose  from  the  tether  of  Rome,  and  lift  his  voice 
and  pen  for  liberty,  you  know  what  a  commotion  it  pro- 
duced. All  popedom  began  to  rage  because  this  rugged 
and  daundess  monk  had  the  courage  to  say  that  his 
soul  was  his  own,  and  his  conscience  his  own,  and  the 
Bible  his  own,  and  feared  not  to  talk  back  at  Leo  X. 
"If  there  is  infallibility  anywhere,"  he  said,  "it  is  in 
the  Word  of  God,  and  not  in  the  pope."  Such  free- 
dom will  not  do.  Accordingly  Luther  is  summoned  to 
the  Vatican.  The  Elector  Frederick  is  commanded  to 
deliver  up  this  "child  of  the  devil"  to  the  papal  legate. 
The  ninety-five  theses  are  nailed  to  the  church  door  ol 
Wittenberg,  and  then  comes  as  a  counterblast  the  pope's 
bull  of  excommunication.  In  this  bull  Luther  is  char- 
acterized as  "the  boar  out  of  the  wood,"  and  "the 
wild  beast  of  the  field ' '  that  has  broken  into  the  vine- 
yard of  the  Lord,  and  the  aid  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  saints  is  invoked  against  him. 
His  books  are  condemned  and  sentenced  to  the  flames. 
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If  Luther  does  not  repent,  he  and  all  his  followers  shall 
be  cut  off  as  w  ithered  branches,  and  withered  branches 
are,  of  course,  disposed  of  by  fire.  It  was  so  that 
Rome  laid  liberty  under  obligation  in  Germany.  All 
her  ingenuity  was  used  to  kill  it,  and  to  put  out  its 
beacon  fires,  and  to  cut  off  every  hand  that  dared  to 
hold  its  torch  in  the  air.  But  in  Luther  she  found  her 
match  and  more  than  her  match.  That  ' '  unsubduablc 
granite"  will  not  drift  with  the  papal  stream.  There 
he  stands,  a  king  of  men.  and  no  pope  will  ever  put 
his  foot  on  Luther's  neck.  He  too  can  build  a  fire, 
and  in  that  fire  burns  the  pope's  bull — the  boldest, 
bravest,  most  significant  act  of  those  epochal  times. 
It  was  the  signal  fire  of  liberty  whose  light  has  fallen 
upon  these  western  shores,  and  if  the  American  people 
ever  allow  it  to  go  out  or  die  down  into  the  gray  ashes 
of  indifference,  they  will  deserve  to  have  the  papal  foot 
upon  their  necks  and  become  bridle  holders  to  the  man 
on  the  Tiber.  In  the  light  of  that  fire  Protestant  na- 
tions have  marched  up  to  greatness  and  glory,  and  if 
they  do  not  want  to  go  into  eclipse,  if  they  want  to 
stay  on  the  heights  where  the  sun  of  freedom  is  shining, 
they  must  keep  that  fire  burning. 

DUTCH  NETHERLANDS 

On  now  to  the  Dutch  Netherlands  and  see  how  the 
balance  against  Rome  grows  and  piles  up.  A  more 
thrilling  story  history  does  not  contain.  It  recounts 
the  agony  of  a  small  countrj-  fighting  for  independence, 
for  freedom,  for  humanity,  against  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  empire  on  earth — mighty  Spain — against  feeble, 
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half-submerged  Holland.  I  take  up  the  history  at  the 
point  where  the  infamous  Duke  of  Alva  marches  into 
the  low  countries  to  be  captain-general  by  appointment 
of  Philip  II.  His  business  there  is  to  force  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  upon  the  people;  to  root  out  heresy;  to  put 
a  clasp  upon  free  thought ;  to  chain  the  Netherlands 
to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  govern  them  by  foreign- 
ers living  in  the  other  end  of  Europe,  and  all  this  in 
obedience  to  the  pope  and  in  the  interests  of  "the 
most  holy  faith." 

For  resisting  this  program,  for  standing  up  like  men 
for  their  civil  and  religious  rights,  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  world  are  let  loose  upon  them,  and  the  awful  tragedy 
begins.  Butchery  and  slaughter  everywhere.  Let  me 
quote:  "Hanging,  beheading,  quartering,  and  burning 
human  beings  were  the  ordinary  occupations  of  a  thou- 
sand laborers.  .  .  .  The  land  was  crowded  with 
gibbets.  .  .  .  The  very  atmosphere  was  impreg- 
nated with  die  awful  odors  of  the  grave,"  and  much 
more  to  the  same  effect. 

How  those  brave  Hollanders  fought ;  how  they  sold 
their  estates  and  household  goods ;  how  tiiey  starved 
and  suffered  and  died  at  Antwerp  and  Leyden  and 
Zutphen,  and  Haarlem,  preferring  to  subsist  on  hemp 
seed  and  dog  flesh  and  hides  of  o.xen  and  horses,  rather 
than  surrender !  How  they  broke  down  the  dykes  and 
let  in  the  wild  sea  to  help  them  beat  the  usurping 
Spaniard ;  how  their  women  defended  the  walls  with 
sword  and  matchlock  and  repaired  the  breaches  with 
spade  and  pickax,  and  how  they  sallied  out  again  and 
again  against  the  foe ;  how  over  the  ramparts  of  Leyden, 
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from  its  immortal  defenders,  went  the  defiant  shout, 
ringing  down  into  the  ears  of  the  minions  of  the  Papacy; 
' '  Ye  call  us  rat-eaters  and  dog-eaters,  and  it  is  true. 
So  long  then  as  ye  hear  a  dog  bark  or  a  cat  mew 
within  our  walls,  know  that  Leyden  still  holds  out. 
Nay,  when  all  save  oursehes  have  perished,  we  will 
devour  our  left  arms,  leaving  our  right  to  defend  our 
wives,  our  liberty,  our  religion.  Should  God  in  his 
justice  doom  us  to  destruction,  hope  not  even  then  to 
take  the  town,  for  when  the  last  hour  comes,  we  will 
fire  our  houses  and  die  together — anything,  ever)'thing 
before  submission  to  tyranny  and  antichrist!"  There 
spoke  Protestantism. 

How  those  brave  Hollanders  fought  for  freedom  his- 
tory will  never  forget  to  tell,  and  if  you  and  I  ever  for- 
get to  read  the  story  and  to  prize  the  heritage  which 
has  come  to  us  from  their  heroism,  we  shall  be  recreant 
to  a  most  sacred  trust,  and  desen  e  nothing  better  than 
to  forfeit  the  liberties  purchased  for  us  by  the  blood 
and  agony  of  the  world's  noblest  and  best. 

The  struggle  went  on  in  the  Netherlands.  The  cruel 
drama  became  more  tragical,  and  never  did  the  curtain 
fall  until  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  was  shot  in  his 
own  house  by  the  hired  Jesuitical  assassin  of  Philip  II, 
Balthazar  Gerard.  Another  large  item  to  show  how 
much  liberty  owes  to  Rome. 

THE  HUaUENOTS. 

And  now  we  cross  the  Rhine  into  France.  There  is 
a  people  there  called  the  Huguenots.  For  imbibing  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation  and  presuming  to  seek  for 
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freedom,  they  fall  under  the  displeasure  of  the  Papacy. 
Because  they  want  their  own  schools  and  churches  and 
synods,  they  are  denounced  and  hated.  To  put  them 
down,  injustice  follows  injustice,  and  outrage  follows  out- 
rage. They  are  watched,  persecuted,  calumniated.  Sec- 
onded by  his  dear  son,  Philip  II  of  Spain,  the  pope  in- 
stigates the  most  violent  proceedings.  The  passions  of 
the  people  are  inflamed  against  them.  They  can  stand 
it  no  longer,  and,  like  the  Hollanders,  determine  to  take 
the  field  in  their  own  defense.  There  are  a  few  years  of 
alternating  victory  and  defeat,  and  then  comes  the  ap- 
palling climax.  Under  the  machinations  of  the  clever 
but  forever  infamous  Catherine  de  Medicis  and  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  it  is  arranged  to  rid  France  of  the  Huguenots 
at  one  fell  stroke.  The  time  is  well  chosen.  The  nuptial 
festivities  of  the  young  Henry  of  Navarre  are  soon  to  be 
celebrated,  and  all  the  prominent  leaders  of  Protestantism 
are  enticed  to  Paris.  St.  Bartholomew's  eve  comes  on, 
and  the  blackest  crime  in  the  annals  of  civilization  is 
about  to  be  committed. 

The  Huguenot  chieftains  are  completely  deceived. 
Admiral  Coligny  hesitates  to  come,  suspecting  treachery. 
Charles  IX  pledges  his  word  and  honor  that  he  shall  be 
safe,  and  he  comes,  little  dreaming  that  he  is  coming  to 
his  death.  At  midnight  the  tocsin  of  murder  sounds. 
The  butchery  commences,  and  Admiral  Coligny,  brave, 
honest,  sincere,  and  able,  is  among  the  first  to  fall. 
Murder  runs  grim  and  wild  through  the  city  of  Paris. 
Says  Dr.  Lord:  "The  streets  flowed  with  blood.  The 
dead  rained  from  the  windows.  The  Seine  became 
purple. ' '     For  seven  days  and  fights  the  slaughter 
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raged,  and,  according  to  the  sober  testimony  of  history, 
at  least  60,000  Protestants  were  slain  in  that  stupendous 
massacre.  And  now,  mark  you,  when  the  news  reaches 
Rome  there  is  boundless  jubilation.  Cannon  thunder, 
the  capital  is  illuminated,  flags  are  flung  to  the  breeze, 
medals  are  struck  to  commemorate  the  deed,  a  day  of 
public  thanksgiving  is  set  apart,  a  bull  is  sent  out  prom- 
ising ■ '  extraordinary  indulgences  to  all  who  should  pray 
heaven  and  the  saints  to  bless  Charles  IX  and  his  devout 
butchers,"  and  the  Holy  Father  marches  to  the  great 
church  of  St.  Louis  and  offers  up  a  solemn  Te  Deum  for 
this  colossal  murder  of  sixty  thousand  Protestants! 
AGAIN  BETRAYED 
For  awhile  the  Huguenots  are  staggered  by  the  shock 
of  this  enormous  crime,  awful  beyond  conception  or 
parallel;  but  by  and  by  they  rally,  get  their  feet  again, 
and  continue  the  fight  for  their  liberties.  Under  the 
dashing  leadership  of  Henry  of  Navarre,  they  become 
hopeful;  and  then,  just  as  they  begin  to  see  a  little  light 
in  the  cloud,  he  apostatizes,  goes  back  into  the  bo.som  of 
Rome,  and  they  are  discouraged,  for  they  loved  and 
trusted  him.  First  he  becomes  a  turncoat  to  save  his 
life,  and  second,  to  win  a  crown.  But  at  heart  he  is 
always  friendly  to  the  Huguenots,  and  in  1 598  signs  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  which  guiu'antees  religious  liberty  to  the 
Protestants.  This  victory,  however,  is  short-lived;  for, 
leaning  too  much  toward  liberty  and  Protestantism,  Henry 
of  Navarre  is  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Paris  by  the 
Jesuit  Francis  Ravaillac,  in  1610.  Then  a  Pharaoh 
comes  to  the  throne  who  knows  not  Joseph.  Louis 
XIV,  educated  by  tlje  Jesuits,  filled  to  the  brim  with  the 
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spirit  of  the  Papacy,  undoes  everything,  and  turns  the 
wheels  of  progress  backward.  Ail  the  Huguenots  have 
gained  in  their  heroic  struggle  is  lost,  and  more.  The 
Edict  of  Nantes  is  revoked,  their  liberties  taken  away, 
and  their  rights  ruthlessly  trampled  upon.  From  first  to 
last  800,000  of  them  perish,  and  the  remnant  become 
exiles  in  England,  America,  and  Holland.  Thus  Rome 
literally  wipes  them  out  of  France,  and  runs  liberty  still 
further  in  her  debt.  When  France  played  a  ready  sec- 
ond to  the  Papacy  in  that  dreadful  chapter,  it  was  the 
biggest  mistake  she  ever  made,  and  she  paid  for  it  in  the 
avenging  scourge  and  bloody  horrors  of  the  revolution. 

But  it  is  time  to  cro.ss  the  channel  to  see  how  much 
liberty  owes  to  Rome  in  Great  Britain.  I  can  only 
touch  the  history  on  a  page  or  two.  The  Magna  Charta 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  comer-stone  of  popular  gov- 
ernment as  it  exists  to-day.  The  liberties  of  Great  Britain 
and  America  are  founded  uj^on  it.  It  marks  the  uprising 
of  the  people  against  tyranny  and  oppression.  The 
lecturer  was  right  when  he  said  in  his  Macdonough 
Theater  address  that  the  Magna  Charta  was  extorted 
from  King  John  by  the  Roman  Catholic  barons;  but  he 
ibrgot  to  tell  his  audience  that  for  this  demand  of  liberty 
those  barons  were  promptly  excommunicated  by  Pope 
Innocent  III,  and  King  John  released  from  all  obligation 
to  keep  the  oath  which  he  had  solemnly  made.  I  wonder 
why  the  lecturer  overlooked  or  so  dexterously  skipped 
this  significant  fact.  It  shows  that  the  English  people 
got  the  Magna  Charta  not  by  fav  or  of  the  pope,  but  in 
defiance  of  him.  Yet,  in  the  face  of  it,  we  are  told  bv 
Romish  orators  that  we  are  indebted  to  the  Papacy  for 
this  splendid  charter  of  human  rights. 
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BLOODY  MARY. 

Three  centuries  after  King  John  we  find  Bloody  Mary 
on  the  throne  of  England.  How  liberty  flourished  under 
this  facile  and  flexible  daughter  of  the  Papacy  is  a  familiar 
story.  I  simply  refer  to  it  to  refresh  your  memories. 
Protestants  were  watched,  spies  were  set  upon  their 
tracks,  a  system  of  espionage  was  formed  which  sought 
to  find  out  the  secrets  of  every  household,  and  all  the 
low  cunning  and  devilish  deceit  afterwards  carried  to 
such  perfection  by  the  Jesuits  were  resorted  to.  It  was 
under  this  queen  that  the  fires  of  Smithfield  were  kindled, 
and  Cranmer  and  Ridley  and  Latimer  were  put  to  death 
for  their  faith;  and  so  another  item  was  added  to  the  long 
account  of  liberty's  indebtedness  to  Rome.  Bloody  Mary 
died,  and  her  half  sister,  the  great  Queen  Bess,  succeeds 
to  the  throne.  How  popery  hates  her  and  thunders 
against  her  makes  a  thrilling  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  She  is  called  "Jezebel,  the  Accursed,"  and 
something  must  be  done  to  hurl  her  from  power.  She 
refuses  to  take  her  orders  from  the  Vatican,  an  offense 
which  can  not  be  pardoned.  Accordingly  a  most  infa- 
mous and  gigantic  scheme  is  concocted.  Pope  Sixtus  V 
and  Philip  II  and  the  Prince  of  Parma  get  their  heads 
together  in  the  interests  of  liberty,  and  a  truly  papal 
plan  is  decided  upon.  England  is  to  be  invaded.  All 
Catholics  are  summoned  to  a  holy  war  against  the  infidel. 
The  pontiff  hurls  his  spiritual  weapons.  A  bull  of  ex- 
communication against  Elizabeth  is  published.  But  bulls 
do  not  count  for  as  much  now  as  they  did  before  Luther 
built  that  fire. 

In  all  the  ports  of  Spain  and  Portugal  the  sound  of  the 
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hammer  is  heard.  Ships  are  being  built  by  scores  and 
hundreds.  Rome  is  going  to  make  a  supreme  stroke  for 
liberty.  But  ' '  Queen  Bess ' '  is  not  to  be  caught  napping. 
She  sets  things  in  order,  stations  her  soldiers  along  the 
southern  coast,  visits  them  in  the  camp  at  Tilbury,  cheers 
them,  encourages  them,  addresses  them  in  words  that 
thrill  and  burn,  and  bids  them  stand  for  their  altars  and 
their  firesides.  And  to  their  honor  be  it  said,  there  are 
loyal  Catholics  in  that  camp  and  elsewhere  pledged  to 
defend  their  country,  and  they  do  defend  it,  among  the 
bravest  of  the  brave.  But  it  is  the  Papacy  I  am  talking 
about,  the  system  whose  head  and  center  are  at  Rome. 

By  and  by  the  sound  of  the  hammer  ceases.  The 
time  of  preparation  is  over.  The  hour  for  battle  strikes. 
The  Invincible  Armada — invincible  only  in  name — puts 
to  sea.  It  is  the  mightiest  squadron  ever  yet  afloat. 
July  19,  1588,  the  English  coast  is  sighted,  and  England 
is  ready.  From  every  hill  and  beach  she  is  on  the 
lookout.  Evidently  the  Armada  is  going  to  have  a 
warm  reception.  Drake  and  Howard  and  Frobisher 
and  Hawkins — those  brave  captains  who  have  carried 
the  British  flag  from  the  frigid  zone  to  the  tropics,  and 
around  the  earth — are  ready.  July  21  the  signal  of 
battle  is  given,  and  Howard  begins  the  fight.  The 
mighty  conflict  is  on.  Popery  and  Protestantism  meet 
there  in  death  grapple  in  the  British  Channel.  Day 
after  day  the  fight  rages.  Har^'est  is  ripe  in  England, 
but  the  wheat  and  the  barley  and  the  oats  must  be 
gathered  by  the  women  and  children  and  old  men. 
Beacon  lights  blaze  along  the  shore.  ' '  For  four  nights," 
we  are  told,  "they  have  proclaimed  to  the  people  that 
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they  must  watch  and  ])ray."  Still  on  the  fifth  night 
they  send  out  their  tongues  of  flame  from  every  cliff"  and 
every  hill. 

"  For  swift  to  east,  and  swift  to  west, 
The  warning  radiance  spread; 
High  on  St.  Michael's  mount  it  shone — 
It  shone  from  Beachy  Head. 

"  Far  o'er  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw, 
Along  each  southern  shire. 
Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range. 
Those  twinkling  points  of  fire." 

A  FAMOUS  COMBAT. 

No  Spanish  flag  will  ever  wave  beyond  that  fire  line. 
The  fight  continues.  British  powder  is  exhausted,  but 
British  prowess  still  lives,  and  Drake  still  lives,  and 
immortal  work  is  being  done  by  that  immortal  sea  king. 
He  can  fight  without  powder.  Eight  small  Englisli 
vessels  bear  down  ujjon  the  Spanish  anchored  in  the 
Calais  roads.  What  can  be  their  errand?  We  shall 
see.  Look!  Suddenly  they  burst  out  in  smoke  and 
flame,  and  drift  into  the  very  midst  of  the  Armada. 
Fearful  explosions  take  place.  The  sea  is  lurid.  The 
red  glare  of  burning  vessels  paints  hell  on  the  sky. 
The  fire  ships  do  their  work  well.  The  .Spaniard  is 
terrified  and  the  Spanish  squadron  scattered.  Soon  the 
bulk  of  it  is  running  up  the  channel  in  wild  confusion, 
and  Drake  and  the  other  intrepid  captains  fall  upon  the 
foe  as  he  flies.  It  is  the  29th  of  July,  and  the  badly 
lamed  and  diminished  fleet  holds  on  its  way  full  into  the 
North  Sea.  For  the  present  it  has  had  enough  of 
Britain  and  Protestantism.  But  Drake  does  not  think 
so,  and  hangs  about  the  rear  of  the  flying  squadron  and 
does  fearful  execution  there. 
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Then  Providence  takes  a  hand.  He  who  holds  the 
winds  in  his  fists  unHmbers  the  batteries  of  the  heavens. 
The  wild  storm  smites  the  Armada,  and  the  greater  part 
of  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  land  beyond 
the  Pyrenees  is  filled  with  gloom.  "There  was  hardly  a 
distinguished  family  in  Spain,"  says  Motley,  "not  placed 
in  mourning."  The  flower  of  the  Castilian  nobility  had 
perished.  The  Invincible  Annada  wiis  annihilated.  The 
great  game  of  despotism  against  freedom,  of  papal  author- 
ity against  human  rights,  was  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter,  and  once  again  liberty  was  on  top  in  spite  of  her 
ancient  enemy. 

Then  many  of  you  will  remember  how  some  .seventeen 
years  later  Rome  again  displayed  iicr  interest  in  civil 
freedom  and  the  rights  of  nations  by  her  complicity 
in  the  famous  gunpowder  plot.  Vou  will  call  to  mind 
how  it  was  proposed  to  blow  up  the  British  Parliament, 
according  to  a  truly  Jesuitical  program,  how  Guy 
Fawkes  was  caught  in  the  basement  of  the  building  all 
ready  to  apply  the  murderous  match,  and  how  short 
.shrift  was  made  of  him  and  his  co-conspirators. 

IN  THIS  COUNTRY. 

And  now  let  us  follow  the  course  of  freedom  over  the 
seas,  and  note  how  greatly  it  has  been  encouraged  by 
Rome  on  this  Western  Hemisphere.  The  defenders  of 
the  Pajjacy  say  to  us :  "  Look  at  the  early  Maryland 
colony  if  you  want  evidence  that  Rome  is  the  friend  of 
liberty.  Lord  Baltimore  obtained  a  charter  in  1632 
which  provided  complete  toleration;  that  no  preference 
.should  be  given  to  any  sect,  but  that  all  settlers  in  the 
colony  should  enjoy  equality  of  religious  rights."  All 
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of  which  is  true;  but,  as  in  the  matter  of  Magna  Charta, 
it  is  a  long  way  from  being  the  whole  truth.  Here  let 
me  trouble  you  with  a  page  or  two  from  a  volume  en- 
titled "The  Papacy  and  the  Civil  Power,"  by  the  Hon. 
R.  W.  Thompson,  who  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  Cabinet  during  the  Hayes  administration.  A 
lawyer  by  profession,  trained  to  sift  and  weigh  evidence, 
a  man  of  rare  balance  of  judgment  and  unassailable 
integrity,  the  words  of  Mr.  Thompson  are  entitled  to 
great  weight,  although  they  will  of  course  be  scouted  by 
the  enemies  of  Protestantism.  Says  this  distinguished 
statesman : — 

"In  1628  Lord  Baltimore  visited  Virginia.  This 
nobleman  was  a  monarchist  both  from  inclination  and 
education.  He  was  so  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the 
king  as  to  have  become  a  special  favorite  of  both  James  I 
and  Charles  I.  He  had  many  excellent  and  ennobling 
qualities,  which  made  him  exceedingly  popular.  In 
1624,  only  four  years  before,  he  had  become  a  Roman 
Catholic.  When  he  reached  Virginia,  he  found  the 
English  Episcopal  Church  established  by  law,  and  also 
a  legal  requirement  that  in  becoming  a  citizen  he  should 
take  the  English  oath  of  sui)remacy.  This  he  could  not 
do  consistently  with  his  new  religious  convictions.  He 
was  willing,  as  all  the  papists  in  England  were,  to  tak^ 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  which  invoked  merely  support 
of  the  kingly  prerogative,  but  not  that  of  supremacy, 
which  denied  the  authority  of  the  pope.  Consequently 
he  did  not  unite  himself  with  the  colonists.  But,  being 
delighted  with  the  climate,  soil,  and  scenery  about  the 
Chesapeake  Bay  and  Potomac  River,  he  fornied  the 
design  of  obtaining  a  charter  from  King  Charles  author- 
izing him  to  make  a  settlement  there,  in  entire  disregard 
of  the  rights  of  the  Virginia  colony. 

"The  charter  to  Lord  Baltimore  was  granted  in  1632, 
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but  in  consequence  of  his  death  it  was  transferred  to  his 
son,  who  took  his  title.  It  granted  the  tract  of  country 
lying  on  both  sides  of  the  Clicsapcake  Bay  and  north  of 
the  Potomac  River  up  to  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude— 
the  whole  of  which  was  within  the  limits  of  the  Virginia 
colony.  This  charter  contained  the  celebrated  provision 
that,  while  Christianity  was  made  the  law  of  the  colony, 
yet  no  preference  should  be  given  to  any  sect,  but 
equality  in  religious  rights  not  less  than  in  ci\  il  freedom 
was  secured.  This  constitutes  the  groundwork  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  claim  of  toleration  in  the  United  States. 
A  critical  examination  of  it  will  demonstrate  not  only 
that  this  claim  is  groundless,  but  also  what  was  under- 
stood by  Charles  I  and  the  elder  Lord  Baltimore  b)- 
giving  security  to  civil  freedom  in  Maryland — in  other 
words,  by  granting  the  right  of  legislation  to  those 
Roman  Catholics  who  should  emigrate  to  the  colony. 

' '  The  English  oath  of  supremacy  had  been  established 
one  hundred  years  before  the  date  of  this  charter.  This 
oath  required  that  every  subject  should  recognize  the 
king  as  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England; 
that  the  pope  of  Rome  had  no  more  jurisdiction  than 
any  other  bishop,  and  that  obedience  to  him  should  be 
renounced.  This  was  not  only  the  law  in  England,  but 
it  was  also  the  law  in  the  colony  of  Virginia.  It  was 
because  of  this  that  Lord  Baltimore  could  not  become  a 
citizen  of  the  latter  colony.  Now  when  this  and  the 
further  fact  that  the  territory  granted  to  him  was  within 
the  limits  of  the  Virginia  colony  are  observed,  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  could  have  accomplished  no  possible  object 
designed  by  him  without  a  provision  for  religious  tolera- 
tion in  his  charter.  He  was  about  to  undertake  a  settle- 
ment in  a  region  of  the  New  World  where  there  was  an 
existing  form  of  religion  established  by  law,  which  in 
his  conscience  he  entirely  repudiated,  which  Jie  had 
renounced  only  four  years  before  as  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  and  which,  if  he  remained  true  to  his  religious 
convictions  and  papal  obedience,  he  would  feel  it  his 
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duty  not  merely  to  oppose  but  to  exterminate.  Like 
other  papists  of  that  day,  and  the  advocates  of  the 
pope's  infallibility  now,  he  favored  relij^ious  toleration 
in  a  Protestant  country — that  is,  such  toleration  as  would 
enable  him  to  maintain  the  cause  of  the  Papacy  in  the 
midst  of  Protestantism,  as  the  means  of  rooting  out  the 
Protestant  relijfion  and  securing  the  establishment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  by  law.  His  only  means  of  getting  rid 
of  the  oath  of  supremacy  in  the  colony  of  Virginia  was  to  * 
get  the  king  so  far  to  set  aside,  withf)Ut  authority  of  law 
and  by  his  royal  will  alone,  as  to  allow  him  to  colonize 
part  of  the  territory  with  Roman  Catholics,  this  being  at 
that  time  the  only  possible  means  of  introducing  that 
class  of  population  into  the  colonies.  Hence,  the  pro- 
\  ision  for  religious  toleration  was  a  matter  of  necessity, 
not  choice,  with  Lord  Baltimore. 

"Whatsoever  there  was  done  in  the  colony  of  Mary- 
land in  favor  of  religious  toleration  was  done  only  in 
obedience  to  the  charter  and  against  the  known  and 
steady  policy  both  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
(esuits.  Nobody  can  justifv  the  intolerance  of  the  Epis- 
copalians of  Virginia  or  the  Puritans  of  New  England: 
and,  while  we  may  now  congratulate  ourselves  that  coun- 
teracting influences  were  planted  in  Maryland,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  those  who  brought  them  accepted 
toleration  from  compulsion  and  employed  all  the  arts 
and  cunning  of  Jesuitism  to  get  rid  of  it.  Intolerance, 
it  is  true,  accorded  with  the  spirit  of  that  age,  and  some 
allowance — but  no  apology—  is  to  be  made  for  it  on  that 
account.  But  the  first  influenc  es  that  set  in  agaiast  it 
were  Protestant  exclusively,  not  Romiui  Catholic.  No- 
where in  the  Roman  Catholic  world  could  religious  tol- 
eration obtain  a  foothold.  Although  great  men  and 
lavmen  of  the  church  gave  it  their  support,  Rome  would 
not  permit  it,  and  her  fiat  was  the  law  of  the  church. 
'When  Rome  has  spoken.'  said  Augustine,  that  is  the 
end  of  the  matter.'  " 
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JESUIT  niSSIONARIES 

Bear  in  mind  that  the  age  of  Lord  Baltimore  was  the 
golden  age  of  Jesuitism.  Gregory  XV  had  canonized 
Ignatius  Loyola,  founded  the  .Society  of  the  Propaganda, 
and  organized  missions  to  all  parts  of  the  earth.  Jesuit 
missionaries  went  everywhere.  Their  zeal,  their  hero- 
ism, their  esprit  du  corps  are  worthy  of  all  admiration: 
but  wherever  they  went  they  i)reached  the  extinction  of 
heresy  and  sought  to  root  out  Protestantism.  Because 
of  his  merciless  persecutions  of  the  Calvinists,  Gregory 
XV  wrote  to  Louis  XIII  as  follows:  "My  dear  .son,  the 
ornament  of  the  universe,  the  glory  of  our  age,  march 
on  steadily  in  your  holy  path.  Cause  the  power  of  your 
arm  to  be  felt  by  those  who  know  not  God.  Be  pitiless 
towards  the  heretics,  and  merit  to  be  seated  one  day  on 
the  right  hand  of  Christ,  by  offering  as  a  holocaust  all 
the  children  of  perdition  who  infest  your  kingdom." 
He  wrote  to  the  king  of  Spain  ' '  to  have  no  pity  on  the 
heretics;  to  order  his  governors  to  establish  the  Catholic 
religion  by  force  in  the  provinces  dependent  on  the 
crown;  to  light  up  the  stake,  and  to  leave  the  Calvinists 
no  alternative  but  the  mass  or  death."  Gregory  was 
succeeded  in  the  papal  chair  by  L^rban  VIII,  a  man 
fitted  both  by  education  and  disposition  to  carry  out  the 
program  of  his  predecessor;  and  he  did  carry  it  out. 

Now,  in  view  of  these  facts,  in  view  of  the  spirit 
manifested  and  the  deeds  done  by  the  Jesuits  everywhere 
else,  the  claim  that  they  came  to  Maryland  to  establish 
religious  toleration  and  freedom  requires  too  great  a 
stretch  of  faith.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the 
Papacy  adopted  a  policy  in  the  wilderness  of  America  so 
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entirely  different  from  that  which  it  practised  in  every 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
specific  instructions  of  the  Vatican. 

A  hasty  glance  now  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution. 
In  the  Articles  of  Confederation  of  the  States,  adopted 
July  9,  1778,  it  was  provided  as  follows:  "Canada, 
acceding  to  this  Confederation,  and  joining  in  the  meas- 
ures of  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  and 
entitled  to  all  the  advantages  of  this  Union;  but  no 
other  colony  shall  be  admitted  into  the  same  unless  such 
admission  be  agreed  to  by  nine  Slates." 

Canada  refused  and  became  hostile  to  American  inde- 
pendence, contributing  both  men  and  money  to  crush 
liberty  and  prevent  the  success  of  the  Revolution;  and 
Canada  at  that  time,  mark  you,  was  dominated  by  the 
Papacy.  If  she  had  been  Protestant,  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  she  would  have 
linked  her  destinies  with  those  of  the  patriots  south  of 
the  St.  Lawrence.  It  was  Rome  that  kept  her  out  ol 
the  American  Union.  To  show  you  how  the  heroes  of 
the  Revolution  felt  in  regard  to  the  Papacy  in  the  coun- 
try north  of  them,  and  that  I  am  not  drawing  on  my 
imagination,  let  me  quote  you  one  of  the  r«6olutions 
adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  at  Philadelphia  in 
1774.  It  reads  as  follows:  "That  the  last  act  of  Parlia- 
ment for  establishing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  and 
the  French  laws  in  that  extensive  country  now  called 
Canada  is  dangerous  to  an  extreme  degree  to  the  Prot- 
estant religion  and  to  the  civil  rights  and  liberties  of 
America,  and  therefore  as  men  and  Protestant  Christians 
we  are  indispensably  obliged  to  take  all  proper  measures 
for  our  security. 
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Thus  you  observe  the  men  who  laid  the  foundations  of 
this  republic  did  not  by  any  means  regard  the  Papacy  as 
the  friend  of  liberty. 

FOREIGN  AND  UN-AHERICAN. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  ruling  power  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  foreign  and  un-American  to  the  core, 
foreign,  I  mean,  in  temper  and  sympathy.  Its  pope  is 
foreign,  its  college  of  cardinals  is  foreign,  its  apostolic 
legate  is  foreign,  a  great  multitude  of  its  priests  and 
teachers  are  foreign,  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  its 
increase  comes  from  foreign  emigration.  It  is  founded 
not  upon  the  people,  but  upon  the  monarchical  principle, 
the  absolute  supremacy  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  and  there- 
fore can  not  in  its  inmost  soul  be  friendly  to  a  republic. 
Against  foreign  influence  Washington  warned  his  coun- 
trymen to  be  on  their  guard  in  his  farewell  address,  and, 
fellowmen,  this  foreign  influence  has  come.  It  is  here 
masquerading  behind  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  bubbling 
over  with  mock  patriotism,  avowing  its  loyalty  in  loud- 
est terms  in  order  the  better  to  get  in  its  work.  Its 
oft-proclaimed  fealty  to  our  institutions  and  its  sudden 
love  for  ' '  Old  Glory '  *  have  a  decidedly  Jesuitical  look. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived.  Already  the  pope  has  his 
legation  and  his  purpled  ambassador  with  his  vice-papal 
throne  at  the  capital  of  the  republic.  This  ambassador 
is  a  foreigner,  an  alien,  like  his  predecessor,  who  has 
come  to  our  shores  to  teach  Roman  Catholics  how  to 
be  American  citizens,  and,  no  doubt,  like  his  predecessor, 
will  presume  to  lecture  the  American  people  on  liberty 
and  the  public  schools.  We  are  told  that  the  business 
of  the  Papacy  is  purely  spiritual ;  that  it  does  not  seek 
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for  temporal  or  political  power,  or  in  any  way  interfere 
in  secuhir  niattens.  But  so  long  ;»s  Rome  forms  alliances 
with  kini;^  and  enters  into  diplomatic  relations  with 
states,  and  e.xercises  direct  power  alon^  tempt>ral  and 
politiail  lines,  we  must  be  excused  il'  we  refuse  to  be- 
lieve it. 

In  view  of  what  w.^s  saitl  in  this  city  not  lojig  ago. 
And  in  \  iew  of  the  etiorts  that  are  being-  made  to  blind 
Protestants  to  the  truth,  there  are  some  things,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  whidi  ik-e  can  not  alford  to  lose  sight 
of.  One  of  them  Is  the  lact  that  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence is  a  purely  l*rotest;mt  document.  Its  prin- 
ciples are  Protestant,  and,  with  one  exception,  that  of 
Charles  GutoU,  ol'  M;ir>  land.  its  signers  were  Protestants. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Constitution.  It  is  as  much 
the  outcome  of  Protest.mt  doctrines  as  the  oak  is  the 
product  of  the  acorn.  The  only  Catholic  signature  to 
this  great  document  w<is  that  of  Daniel  Carroll,  of  Ma- 
Pi'land.  And  with  respect  to  that  Constitution,  should 
never  forget  that  between  il  and  the  Papacy  there  is 
fundamental  antagonism. 

CONSTITimONAL  RIGHTS. 

The  Constitution  guarantees  liberty  of  conscience  to 
e\-er)-  man  within  our  domain ;  the  Pajjacy  calk  this 
"  most  pernicious."  The  Constitution  guarantees  a 
free  press  and  free  speech;  the  Papacy  calls  this  "the 
liberty  of  perdition. ' '  The  Constitution  pro\-ides  that  all 
churches  shall  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power  except 
in  matters  of  feith  and  discipline ;  the  Papacy  brands 
this  as  "heresy.  '  The  Constitution  rests  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  popular  will ;  the  Papacy  denounces 
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this  and  declares  all  governments  heretical  which  do 
not  rest  on  the  foundation  of  the  Catholic  faith.  The 
Constitution  forbids  the  establishment  by  law  of  any 
special  religion;  the  Papacy  holds  that  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  should  be  made  exclusive  ' '  not  only 
over  individuals,  but  nations,  peoples,  and  sovereigns." 
The  Constitution  requires  the  obedience  of  all  citizens 
and  all  churches  within  its  jurisdiction  to  the  United 
States;  this  the  Papacy  anathematizes,  because  it  puts 
popery  on  the  same  basis  as  Protestantism. 

You  see  therefore  the  radical  and  irreconcilable  differ- 
ences between  the  principles  of  Rome  and  the  principles 
which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  this  republic.  They  can 
not  be  harmonized.  Things  so  essentially  unlike  can 
not  work  together.  One  or  the  other  must  yield,  and 
for  proof  that  I  have  fairly  indicated  the"  position  of  the 
Papacy,  I  refer  you  to  the  encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  IX, 
issued  in  1864. 

DURING  THE  WAR. 

But  the  count  is  not  done  yet.  There  is  still  another 
item  or  two  to  be  put  in  the  balance  against  Rome.  I 
do  not  think  that  the  veterans  of  the  G.  A.  R.  will  be 
likely  to  forget  them.  When  this  republic  was  in  the 
throes  of  a  great  civil  war,  when  freedom  was  fighting 
not  only  for  her  own  life,  but  to  strike  the  shackles 
from  the  slave,  when  her  brave  soldiers  were  in  the 
south,  baring  their  breasts  in  the  hell  of  battle  to  keep 
the  Union  together,  who  was  it,  alone  of  all  the  rulers 
of  the  world,  that  gave  his  hand  to  Jefferson  Davis  and 
recognized  the  Southern  Confederacy? — It  w-as  this  same 
Pope  Pius  IX,  a  fact  to  be  pondered  and  remembered 
and  handed  down  to  our  children's  children.    For  the 
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fact  of  this  friendly  interposition  cf  irie  Papacy,  this 
concern  for  American  liberty,  I  have  the  authority  of 
George  Bancroft,  the  historian. 

Furthermore,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  just 
about  this  time  when  our  destinies  were  trembling  in  the 
balance  and  it  was  uncertain  which  scale  would  kick  the 
beam,  Napoleon  III,  the  false-hearted  favorite  and  tool 
of  the  Papacy,  was  intriguing  with  England  and  Spain 
to  subjugate  Mexico,  a  country  then  struggling  to  be 
free,  and  put  its  crown  npon  the  brow  of  an  alien  prince. 
The  black  and  devilish  and  deep-laid  scheme  was  to 
conquer  Mexico,  move  the  papal  armies  up  into  the 
United  States,  when  it  was  torn  in  sunder  and  wasted 
by  war,  and  turn  this  country  over  to  the  Latin  race, 
with  the  pope  as  supreme  ruler. 

Accordingly,  the  Arch-Duke  of  Austria,  Ferdinand 
Maximilian  Joseph,  was  cho.sen  as  the  easy  and  pliable 
dupe  of  this  dark  plot.  He  was  made  emperor  of  Mex- 
ico in  1863,  the  same  year  the  pope  acknowledged  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  and  landed  at  \'era  Cruz  early 
in  1864.  England  at  length  saw  the  game  and  withdrew 
in  disgust.  Spain  followed  suit.  Napoleon  was  left 
alone,  and  soon  abandoned  Maximilian  to  his  fate. 
How  the  unhappy  emperor  was  captured  and  shot  in 
1867,  and  how  his  poor  wife,  Queen  Carlotta,  was  driven 
to  insanity,  you  all  know.  Once  more  the  Papacy  had 
overreached  and  run  across  the  path  of  Providence. 
But  if  our  Protestant  institutions  still  exist,  if  our  flag 
floats  over  an  undivided  country,  if  every  star  is  there, 
if  the  foundations  laid  by  the  fathers  remain  to  this 
hour,  firm  and  solid,  in  the  light  of  this  history,  ladies 
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and  gentlemen,  I  ask  you  to  judge  how  much  we  are 
indebted  to  Rome  for  it  all. 

In  Cuba,  if  you  please,  you  may  find  another  illus- 
tration of  our  subject.  The  other  day  I  clipped  the 
following  from  the  San  Francisco  Call.  After  referring 
to  the  attitude  of  several  of  the  European  nations  toward 
the  Spanish  Government  in  its  treatment  of  our  island 
neighbor,  it  says,  "The  attitude  of  the  Vatican  is  ab- 
solutely favorable  to  Spain."  Just  so.  When  was  it 
otherwise?  Here  are  a  brave  people,  struggling  for  lib- 
erty, agonizing  to  be  free,  contending  for  their  rights 
against  tremendous  odds,  longing  to  throw  off  the  yoke 
of  foreign  tyranny  and  come  into  the  sisterhood  of  re- 
publics, and,  true  to  her  age-long  history,  consistent 
with  her  record  through  the  centuries,  Rome  takes  the 
side  of  the  oppressor  and  "is  absolutely  favorable  to 
Spain." 

SPANISH  AMERICA. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  the  Papacy  does  for  liberty 
and  progress  and  enlightenment,  turn  your  eyes  towards 
Spanish  American  countries.  Look  at  our  nearest 
neighbor  on  the  south.  As  fair  a  land  as  the  sun  shines 
on,  Rome  has  crushed  and  beggared  and  impoverished 
it.  I  traveled  for  nearly  1,500  miles  through  that  land 
some  weeks  ago,  and  saw  rags  and  wretchedness  every- 
where. Laboring  men  I  found  working  for  from  iS  to 
37  cents  a  day,  and  mechanics  for  from  $1.00  to  $1.25 
a  day,  and  money  there,  remember,  is  worth  only  one- 
half  as  much  as  it  is  here.  In  Guatemala,  Central 
America,  and  the  South  American  States  the  conditions 
are  much  the  same.  Everywhere  from  the  Rio  Grande 
.  to  Cape  Horn,  the  enemy  of  the  laboring  man  and  of 
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progress  is  the  Papacy,  and  when  any  one  of  those 
countries  rises  in  rebellion,  it  is  significant  that  its  first 
blow  is  usually  aimed  at  the  papal  system.  Its  people 
know  where  to  strike. 

Now  it  can  hardly  be  said  in  any  reason  that  we  arc 
dealing  unfairly,  or  that  we  are  unjust  to  Romanism, 
when  we  insist  upon  judging  its  spirit,  its  influence  upon 
social  and  civil  and  national  life,  by  what  it  has  done  in 
those  countries  wheffe  for  hundreds  of  years  it  has  been 
supreme  and  unhindered.  Surely  if  it  is  good,  if  it  is 
the  devoted  friend  of  liberty,  and  all  that  belongs  to 
civil  and  religious  freedom,  that  fact  ought  to  appear 
in  those  lands  where  it  has  had  everything  its  own  way 
so  long.  It  may  not  be  pleasant  for  some  of  us,  but 
we  can  not  help  making  comparisons.  We  can  not 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  map  of  the  world,  and  the  map 
of  the  world  is  a  sufficient  commentary  upon  Rome. 
Name  the  Roman  Catholic  lands  and  you  have  pointed 
out  the  black  belt  of  Christendom.  Put  Spain  along- 
side of  Scotland,  Italy  alongside  of  Germany.  Mexico 
alongside  of  the  United  States,  the  papal  colonies  along- 
.side  of  the  Protestant  Anglo-Saxon  colonies,  and  note 
the  contrast.  Why  is  it  that  every  land  that  Rome 
rules  withers  and  becomes  the  land  of  rags  and  igno- 
rance and  beggars,  a  country  from  which  the  i>eople 
love  to  emigrate  in  order  to  reach  the  free  air  and  free 
institutions  and  the  blessings  of  some  Protestant  land? 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Then,  in  addition  to  this  damaging  testimony  of  the 
map,  there  is  still  another  item  which  I  must  not  o\  er- 
look.    It  is  an  open  secret  that  Rome  opposes  our 
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public-school  system,  and  I  ask  you,  ladies  ana  gentle- 
men, to  consider  how  much  there  is  in  the  Papacy's 
claim  of  loyalty  to  our  institutions,  when  it  sets  itself 
against  this  cherished  birthright  of  the  nation?  What 
kind  of  patriotism  is  that  which  strikes  at  one  of  the 
main  pillars  of  the  republic?  Presbyterians,  Methodists, 
Baptists,  Protestant  Christians  in  general,  ask  no  polit- 
ical favors  of  the  government  to  help  propagate  their 
religion.  They  would  scorn  to  crawl  like  a  procession 
of  mendicants  to  the  public  treasury  to  beg  and  petition 
and  intrigue  for  a  division  of  the  public  funds  to  assist 
in  sectarian  education.  They  are  Americans,  and  not 
beggars,  and  so  long  as  they  dance  a  Protestant  dance, 
they  expect  to  pay  the  piper  in  Protestant  money.  If 
they  have  their  own  separate  schools,  they  have  the 
manliness  to  foot  the  bills,  and  do  not  go  wire-pulling 
in  the  lobbies  of  Legislatures  for  state  appropriations. 
They  have  too  much  self-respect,  too  much  American- 
ism, to  ask  for  one  dollar  of  public  money  for  denom- 
inational purposes.  If  they  support  their  own  schools — 
as  they  do  in  a  multitude  of  instances — they  at  the 
same  time  gladly  help  to  support  the  public  schools,  and 
do  not  raise  the  whine  of  ' '  taxation  without  representa- 
tion." 

Right  here,  I  think,  is  a  good  place  to  throw  in  a 
sentence  or  two  from  the  speech  of  General  Grant  made 
before  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  in  1876.  Said  he: 
"  If  we  are  to  have  another  contest  in  the  near  future 
of  our  national  existence,  I  predict  that  the  dividing 
line  will  not  be  Mason's  and  Dixon's,  but  it  will  be 
between  patriotism  and  intelligence  on  the  one  side, 
and  superstition,  ambition,  and  ignorance  on  the  other. 
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Encourage  free  schools,  and  resolve  that  not  one  dollar 
appropriated  to  them  shall  be  applied  to  the  support 
of  any  sectarian  school ;  resoh  e  that  any  child  in  the 
land  may  get  a  common-school  education  unmixed  with 
atheistic,  pagan,  or  sectarian  teachings.  Keep  the  church 
and  state  forever  separate."  .       i.  n.  r 

It  is  easy  enough  to  see  at  what  target  that  shaft  ot 
our  immortal  Ulysses  was  aimed.  General  Grant  was 
r.o  fanatic,  and  his  words  are  worth  putting  away  in 
some  pigeon-hole  of  recollection. 

Now  all  these  things  to  which  you  have  listened  so 
patiently,  justify  us  in  being  suspicious  of  the  Papacy. 
We  can  not  repudiate  history.    We  can  not  forget  the 
past,  and  ^^e  ought  not.    It  is  our  duty  to  read  its  les- 
sons    I  believe  that  the  heritage  of  the  Relormation  is 
worth  holding  onto.     Protestantism,  with  all  it  means 
of  liberty  and  opportunity,  has  come  to  us  out  ol  an 
awful  baptism  of  fire,  and  we  owe  it  to  ourselves,  to  our 
children,  and  to  our  country,  to  be  jealous  of  its  insti- 
tutions, and  to  pass  its  blessings  on.    We  are  bound 
to  be  conciliaton-,  and  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote 
peace  and  good-will,  but  never,  never  at  the  expense  of 
mir  God-given   principles.     Them  we  must  nail  to  the 
mast  and  keep  them  aloft  in  every  storm  that  blows,  and 
if  they  go  down,  go  down  with  them.    It  is  our  duty  to 
be  brotherly,  to  exercise  the  broadest  charity,  but  not 
if  u-e  must  sacrifice  truth.    It  is  our  duty  to  walk  m  the 
li<rht  of  experience  and  in  the  light  of  historical  fact,  as 
well  as  in  the  light  of  passing  evente;  and  when  we 
trace  the  policy  and  practise  of  the  Papacy  down  the 
centuries,  when  we  see  what  it  has  done  for  the  coun- 
tries under  its  sway  on  this  hemisphere,  when  we  see 
its  inherent  antagonism  to  the  Constitution  of  our  coun- 
try when  we  witness  its  attacks  upon  our  public  schools, 
when  we  are  made  aware  by  a  vice-papal  throne  at  the 
national  capital  what  it  is  aiining  .t'^^^^^^J^L^-V 
we  shall  be  faithless  descendants  of  heroic  ancestors  if 
ever  we  allow  it  to  gain  the  ascendency  m  this  republic 
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Matt.  15:  21-28.  ^'■Thcn  Jesus  went  thence  a7id 
departed  into  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  And 
behold  a  woman  of  Canaan  came  out  of  the  same  coasts 
and  cried  unto  him,  saying,  Have  mercy  07i  me,  O 
Lord,  thou  Son  of  David  !  my  daughter  is  grievously 
vexed  with  a  devil.  But  he  answered  her  not  a  word. 
And  his  disciples  came  and  besought  him,  sayiiig,  Send 
her  away  ;  for  she  crieth  after  us.  But  he  ajiswered 
and  said,  I  am  not  setit  but  unto  the  lost  sheep  of  the 
house  of  Israel.  Then  came  she,  and  worshipped  him, 
saying,  Lord  help  me  !  But  he  ajiswered  and  said.  It 
is  not  meet  to  take  the  children' s  bread  arid  to  cast  it  to 
dogs.  And  she  said,  Tiuth,  Lord :  yet  the  dogs  eat 
of  the  crumbs  which  fall  from  their  masters'  table. 
Then  fesus  aJiswered  and  said  7cnto  her,  O  woman, 
gteat  is  thy  faith  :  be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt. 
And  her  daughter  was  made  'whole  from  that  very 
hour. ' ' 

On  subjects  of  importance  we  find  it  necessarj'  to 
have  an  opinion  which  shall  be  a  conviction,  a  work- 
ing principle  of  action,  that  when  the  matter  comes 
before  us  we  may  instantly  know  what  we  ought  to 
do  in  reference  to  it.  We  naturally  seek  the  best 
light  and  information  in  which  to  form  that  opinion. 
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Now,  if  on  any  such  subject  our  Savior  has  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  we  do  well  to  heed  it ;  because 
we  are  not  likely  to  have  any  better  light,  or  to 
come  to  a  wiser  decision  than  he.  If.  in  addition  to 
an  opinion,  he  has  left  anj-  personal  example  on  the 
matter,  we  do  well  to  take  heed  to  that ;  because  his 
example  has  never  been  known  to  lead  any  man 
astray.  On  any  of  these  subjects  the  wisest  ques- 
tion we  can  ask  ourselves,  is  this :  What  would 
Christ  think,  what  would  Christ  do,  in  this  matter? 
Men  may  think  and  do  thus  or  so,  and  their  example 
has  relative  value  for  us ;  but  Christ's  example  is 
absolute  in  its  value  to  us  as  Christian  men.  That 
value  arises  from  two  sources:  (i)  His  unques- 
tioned wisdom.  He  had  such  a  wide  knowledge  on 
all  questions  of  life  and  duty.  He  had  such  a 
wonderful  balance  of  consideration,  not  so  doing 
one  thing  as  to  leave  another  equally  important, 
undone.  There  was  such  a  symmetry  in  his  sympa- 
thies, such  an  entire  absence  of  impulsiveness  or 
partiality.  He  never  appears  as  the  victim  of  one 
narrow  idea  to  the  exclusion  of  an}'  other  important 
one.  (2)  The  value  of  liis  opinion  and  example  to 
us  arises  again  from  the  fact  that  we  owe  him  some- 
thing. His  wisdom  and  his  works  have  results 
which  come  over  upon  our  lives  for  good.  We  are 
more  indebted  to  him — but  why  should  I  specify — 
we  owe  everything  to  him. 

Hence,  I  say,  his  opinion  and  example  are  more 
to  us  than  those  of  any  other.  I  may  show  you 
from  time  to  time  the  example  of  a  good  man  like 
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Abraham,  a  wise  man  like  Moses,  an  earnest  man 
like  Paul,  and  find  in  that  a  motive  that  may  stir 
j'our  every  energy.  But  was  Paul  crucified  for  j-ou? 
Christ  left  his  home  in  glory,  trod  the  highways  and 
hj'ways  of  earth,  was  homeless — almost  friendless. — 
and  at  last  was  crucified  for  you.  If  then,  on  any 
important  subject  we  can  find  his  opinion  and  ex- 
ample, we  will  count  it  the  one  greatest  motive  back 
of  our  energies. 

Now  we  all  know  the  interest  which  Chiist  had 
in  Home  Mi-ssions.  He  thoroughly  believed  in  his 
own  country  and  in  the  moral  well-being  of  his  own 
countrvmen.  We  know  how  he  went  about  their 
towns  and  villages  preaching  the  gospel,  healing  the 
sick,  giving  sight  to  the  blind,  and  converting  sin- 
ners. Every  corner  of  Galilee  and  Judaea  felt  his 
presence  and  his  power.  To  his  own  countrymen 
he  sent  out  the  disciples,  two  by  two,  that  they  also 
might  go  throughout  the  towns  with  the  same  pur- 
pose. He  was  a  great  Home  Missionary.  His  peo- 
ple in  all  ages  have  felt  the  inspiration  of  that  ex- 
ample and  responded  to  it.  This  is  the  motive  under 
which  our  own  church  has  sent  its  army  of  mission- 
aries into  the  growing  hamlets  that  mark  the  tide  of 
immigration  into  our  Western  States. 

But  did  Christ  have  any  interest  in  Foreign  Mis- 
sions? I  am  thinking  not  only  of  his  command. 
'"Go  ye  into  all  the  world" — that  is  taken  for  granted 
today  ;  I  am  looking  for  something  more  peisonal, 
and  if  possible,  more  practical  than  that.  He  said, 
"  Go  ye,"  but  did  he  ever  say  "  Come  j'e."    Has  he 
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expressed  any  personal  opinion  ;  has  he  left  us  any 
personal  example,  on  Foreign  Missions?  Certainly 
this  is  a  question  which  frequently  conies  before  you, 
one  on  which  you  have  an  opinion,  which  is  to  you  a 
working  principle.  Is  that  opinion  formed  in  the 
light  of  Christ's  opinion  and  example  ? 

I  most  thoroughly  believe  in  Foreign  Missions  ; 
but  never  mind  niy  opinion  today.  The  Church  to 
which  we  belong  has  firm  convictions  in  favor  of 
Foreign  Missions,  but  never  mind  the  opinion  of  the 
Church  today.  The  editors  of  man)'  of  our  daily 
and  weekly  papers  have  opinions  about  Foreign 
Missions,  but  I  have  the  temerity  to  ask  you  to  put 
even  them  cut  of  consideration  today.  And  even 
the  opinions  of  those  casual  travellers  who  accept 
the  hospitality  of  our  missionaries  and  return  to 
write  book*:  against  them  and  their  cause— even 
their  opinion  I  will  ask  you  to  put  aside  today. 
All  these,  no  doubt,  have  their  value,  more  or  le.ss; 
but  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  to  Christian  men  and 
women.  I  am  speaking  on  the  assumption  that  the 
opinion  of  Christ  on  this  or  on  any  other  matter  is 
more  to  you  than  that  of  the  Church  or  the  world, 
of  the  pulpit  or  the  press.  I  am  speaking  on  the 
assumption  that  to  you  Christ's  personal  example 
and  opinion  are  absolute  and  final,  and  that  if  on 
this  subject  of  Foreign  Missions  we  can  discover 
his  opinion  and  example  it  will  be  sufficient  for  our 
prompt,  and  loyal,  and  liberal  action. 

I  am  not  ignorant  of  the  objections  to  Foreign 
Missions  which  exist  in  many  minds  in  this  com- 
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niunit)',  and  I  am  anxious  to  deal  with  them,  not 
only  in  a  religious,  but  also  in  a  reasonable  way. 
I  am  trying  to  find  some  common  standing-ground) 
where  we  can  meet  without  debate,  without  differ- 
ence and  without  doubt  as  to  what  our  duty  exactly 
is.  I  think  I  find  such  a  common  standing-ground 
in  this  proposition,  viz :  If  on  any  subject  of  duty 
we  can  discover  what  Christ  thought  and  did,  it 
has  the  right  of  way  among  the  motives  which  seek 
to  influence  our  action.  And  if  I  can  present  his 
opinion  and  example  on  this  question  of  Foreign 
Missions,  it  will  settle  our  minds  as  to  what  we 
ought  to  do.    Are  we  agreed  ? 

Very  well,  we  know,  as  I  have  said,  that  he  was 
a  great  Home  Missionary  ;  but  in  this  text  we  find 
him  passing  the  frontier  of  his  own  country,  leaving 
behind  the  last  village  and  hamlet  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen and  personally  going  into  a  foreign  country. 
Tyre  and  Sidon  were  as  foreign  to  Palestine  as 
India  or  Africa  is  to  our  country.  This  woman  in 
our  text  was  a  Canaanite.  There  were  Greeks  and 
Romans  and  Jews  in  Phoenicia  at  that  time,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  more  civilized  foreigners,  but  this 
woman  was  a  Canaanite,  an  aborigine,  the  native 
Indian  of  the  country  and  as  such  was  as  foreign  to 
Christ  and  his  Hebrew  disciples  as  the  Chinese,  the 
Hindoos  or  the  Hottentots  are  to  us.  No  distinction 
in  race  has  ever  been  so  sharp  as  that  between  Jew 
and  Canaanite  ;  the  prejudices  of  a  thousand  years 
of  retaliation  lay  between  them.  The  very  antipodes 
of  the  social  and  religious  world  are  brought  before 
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us  in  this  text.  We  know  that  Christ  met  some  of 
these  people  in  his  own  country.  "  They  about  Tyre 
and  Sidon  .  .  .  came  unto  him  "  we  read.  He  had 
some  interest  in  them  we  may  be  sure  but  here  that 
interest  becomes  so  marked,  that,  dear  as  Home 
Missionary  work  was  to  him,  he  thought  it  wise  to 
leave  it  for  a  time  and  go  into  a  foreign  country  to 
see  how  it  fared  with  them  in  their  moral  well  being. 

So  far  then  we  are  sure  that  Christ  personally 
visited  a  foreign  country  ;  that  for  a  time  he  became 
a  Foreign  Missionary.  No  doubt  he  left  some  sick 
folk  in  Palestine  ;  some  needy  ones  who  missed  him 
and  who  wondered  when  he  would  come  back.  I 
should  not  wonder  but  that  the  Daily  Press  of  Caper- 
naum had  an  indignant  editorial  headed,  ''  Why 
this  waste?  "  going  to  show  that  if  Christ  were  look- 
ing for  sick  folks  and  poor  people  and  unconverted 
sinners,  he  could  find  enough  in  his  own  city  to  fill 
his  whole  time  and  attention  without  going  off  to 
Tyre  and  Sidon.  And  if  the  disciples  had  any  spare 
shekels  from  their  own  necessity  they  could  use 
them  advantageously  among  their  own  citizens 
without  spending  them  on  Canaanites.  Charity  be- 
gins at  home  When  he  has  fed  everybody,  healed 
everybody  and  converted  everybody  and  brought  in 
a  millennium  of  bread  and  health  and  religion  to  his 
own  country  it  will  be  time  enough  for  him  to  go  to 
Tyre  and  Sidon  or  China  or  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try. 

All  very  plausiljle  and  persuasive  to  many,  but 
Christ  evidently  held  a  different  opinion,  and  acting 
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on  that  opinion,  lie  left  his  own  city  and  his  own 
country  for  a  time  and  went  into  a  foreign  country 
and  visited  a  foreign  people  in  the  interest  of  their 
moral  welfare.  That  opinion  and  that  example  are 
more  to  us  as  Christian  men  and  women  than  all  the 
reiterated  opinions  of  the  unknown  editor  of  the  un- 
known Press  of  Capernaum.  Inasmuch,  then,  as 
we  have  that  example  and  inasmuch  as  the  rule  of 
our  Christian  life  is  to  imitate  his  example,  we  can- 
not consistently  be  indifferent  to  the  foreigner,  or  to 
his  moral  well-being.  You  may  raise  the  question, 
if  you  please,  whether  it  is  right  for  us  to  be  Christ- 
ians ;  but  being  Christians  it  is  categorically  im- 
perative that  we  follow  Christ's  example  and  give 
his  opinion  precedence  over  that  of  all  others. 

When  he  came  into  that  country  he  found  the 
people  in  as  much  need  of  his  help  as  were  his  own 
countrymen.  "And  behold  a  woman  of  Canaan 
came  and  cried  unto  him,  saying,  Have  mercy  on 
me,  O  Lord."  "  Mercy."  It  was  the  same  cry  that 
he  had  heard  so  often  in  his  own  home-land.  Human 
nature  is  very  much  the  same  whether  in  Palestine 
or  in  Phoenicia.  People  in  foreign  lands  may  differ 
from  us  in  color,  in  dress,  in  social  customs,  or  in 
religious  ceremonies ;  but  internally  there  is  the 
same  heart,  the  same  conscience,  the  same  sin,  the 
same  sorrows,  the  same  cry  for  mercy,  the  same 
need  of  divine  help.  "  Have  mercy  on  me."  He 
heard  that  cry  at  the  gate  of  his  own  Jericho,  he 
heard  it  then  at  the  gale  of  foreign  Tyre,  he  hears 
it  now  from  everj^  land  under  the  sun.    I  think  we 
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may  safely  conclude  that  a  mountain  range,  a  river, 
or  a  sea,  however  it  makes  a  change  of  nation,  does 
not  make  a  change  of  human  nature.  However  it 
may  set  limits  to  human  sympathy,  or  divine  help, 
it  does  not  set  a  limit  to  human  need. 

So  far  then  we  are  clear,  that  Christ  had  interest 
enough  in  foreigners  to  visit  their  country  and  see 
their  moral  condition;  that  when  he  came  he  found 
them  in  strenuous  need  ;  that  they  appealed  to  him 
and  claimed  his  help  That  leads  us  now  to  the 
very  core  of  this  whole  subject  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  raises  the  one  most  practical  question  :  What 
did  he  think,  what  did  he  do  in  reference  to  this 
claim  of  the  foreigner  upon  his  help  ?  When  that 
Canaanite,  that  Chinese  woman,  if  you  will,  appealed 
to  our  Savior,  and  laid  her  needs  before  him,  he 
made  no  response.    "  He  answered  her  not  a  word." 

The  disciples,  like  j'ourselves,  were  surprised  at 
such  action  on  his  part,  and  rather  urged  him 
to  do  something  for  her  that  she  might  cease 
to  trouble  them.  Mark  his  answer  to  them.  As 
if  it  were  not  enough  to  refuse  by  silence,  he 
will  now  refuse  in  verj'  definite  words.  As  if  looking 
at  this  woman  who  was  a  foreigner,  a  Canaanite,  and 
pointing  over  the  spur  of  Lebanon  which  divided 
them  from  their  own  country,  he  replied  :  "  I  am 
not  sent  but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel," 

Never  was  the  question  of  Home  and  Foreign 
Missions  so  sharply  raised.  Here  i.s  one  whose  wis- 
dom, s)-mpathy  and  love  were  the  highest  ;  one 
whose  outlook  upon  the  world  and  personal  duty 
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was  the  widest  and  clearest,  sharply  deciding  that 
his  first  duty  was  to  his  own  countrj'  and  to  his  own 
countrymen,  and  leaving  it  for  the  time  in  doubt 
whether  he  owed  anything  to  Canaan  and  the  Canaan- 
ite. 

Again  the  woman  returns  with  her  appeal,  and 
shortening  it  this  time  into  the  very  pith  of  pathos 
cries,  "  Lord,  help  rae."  Again  that  pitiful  cry  for 
help  !  the  most  pitiful  of  all  cries,  that  of  a  mother 
for  her  own  child  distressed.  "  If  any  of  you  know 
a  mother's  love,"  said  a  woman  caught  in  a  late 
railroad  accident,  "  If  any  of  you  know  a  mother's 
love,  save  my  child."  Such  is  the  appeal  which  now 
stuns  the  Savior's  ear.  What  will  he  do  with  her  ? 
He  had  interest  enough  in  that  foreign  country  to 
visit  it  in  person  ;  coming  into  it  he  found  its  peo- 
ple in  moral  need  even  as  were  his  own  people, 
tempted  and  sinning  and  troubled  and  suffering. 
And  one  of  them  comes  to  him  and  laj's  her  human 
want  upon  his  divine  sympathy,  and  he  is  silent. 
Urged  to  do  something  by  his  disciples  he  Imtwaves 
his  hand  toward  his  own  country,  "  I  am  not  sent 
but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel. ' '  Again 
there  falls  on  his  ear  the  pathos  of  the  crj',  "  Lord, 
help  me,"  and  I  am  asking  what  will  he  say,  what 
will  he  do  to  her  ?  He  looks  upon  this  woman,  sees 
her  trouble  in  her  face  and  gives  an  answer  appar- 
ently still  more  decisive  and  exclusive:  "It  is  not 
meet  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  to  cast  it  to 
dogs."  "  Dogs  !  "  that  was  the  most  contemptuous 
name  that  could  fall  from  a  Jew's  lips.    It  was  the 
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name  that  he  applied  to  those  foreigners  which  he 
most  despised,  the  most  contemptuous  name  which 
one  nation  ever  applied  to  another.  No  law  of  ex- 
clusion ever  went  further  than  this. 

It  would  appear  that  Christ  was  feeling  for  the 
lowest  position  which  man  could  ever  take  on  this 
matter  of  the  moral  welfare  of  foreigners.  It  would 
seem  that  he  was  looking  down  to  see  what  possible 
opinion  you  or  I  might  hold  as  against  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  that  he  came  down  to  that  level  and  then 
went  a  little  below  it  ;  for  you  will  find  it  difficult 
to  express  your  opinion  against  Foreign  Missions 
in  language  so  sharp  as  this  :  It  is  not  meet  to 
take  the  children's  bread  and  to  cast  it  to  dogs.'' 

Why  do  I  say  these  things  in  preaching  a  sermon 
on  and  for  Foreign  Missions  ?  Because  I  have  said 
that  on  this  question  I  was  to  look  for  Christ's  opin- 
ion and  personal  example,  and  that  if  I  could  find 
such  I  was  to  present  it  to  j'ou  as  the  guide  for  your 
conduct  as  to  Foreign  Mi.ssions.  Now,  so  far  as  I 
remember,  this  is  the  only  journey  Christ  made  into 
a  foreign  country,  the  only  time  he  came  into  per- 
sonal contact  with  the  heathen  in  their  own  country, 
and  this,  so  far  as  we  have  yet  seen,  is  the  opinion  he 
expressed  and  the  example  he  set,  and  surely  it  seems 
to  reduce  Foreign  Missions  to  its  lowest  ebb. 

But,  mark  you,  I  have  said  "  so  far  as  we  have  yet 
seen."  He  is  not  done  yet.  Whatever  in  this 
opinion  and  example  may  be  discouraging  to  us, 
they  did  not  discourage  the  woman  most  directly 
concerned.    Sharp  as  his  answer  seems  to  be  it  was 
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not  decisive  against  Foreign  Missions  to  her  mind. 
She  did  not  at  all  understand  his  answer  as  discour- 
aging On  the  contrary  she  caught  in  his  words 
one  broad  gleam  of  such  encouragement  and  hope  as 
must  have  lighted  up  her  face  with  warmest  expec- 
tation. 

"Cast  it  to  the  dogs  says  our  translation,  mo.st 
unfortunately.  It  was  not  the  word  for  "  dogs  but 
the  word  for  "  little  dogs"  he  used.  There  may  be 
little  difference  between  the  two  words  to  our  ears, 
but  there  was  a  world  of  difference  between  them  to 
her  Oriental  training.  Exactly  the  difference  be- 
tween discouragement  and  encouragement,  between 
a  refusal  and  an  invitation.  In  Oriental  countries 
"  dogs  "  are  the  most  despicable  of  outcasts  ;  no 
man  owns  them,  or  acknowledges  them  ;  no  man 
feeds  them,  or  shelters  them.  If  this  were  the  word 
our  Savior  had  u.sed  the  woman  would  have  turned 
away  in  despair,  and  Foreign  Missions  were  impossi- 
ble to  us.  But  the  "  little  dogs  "  have  entrance  to  the 
house  and  the  freedom  of  the  home,  they  are  the 
playfellows  of  the  children  and  are  permitted  to  share 
the  children's  food.  To  her  ear  then  there  was  just 
this  difference  between  the  words  "dogs"  and  "lit- 
tle dogs."  And  on  Christ's  lips,  familiar  as  he  was 
with  every  shade  of  domestic  life,  there  is  also  this 
difference  between  them.  Catching  at  that  one  gleam 
of  light  shining  through  the  darkness  of  his  refusal 
she  took  him  at  his  word.  True,  Master,  it  would 
not  be  right  to  take  the  children's  bread  and  cast  it 
to  the  little  dogs,  to  us  who  are  foreigners,  but  the 
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little  dogs  are  given  the  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
master's  table.  On  thine  own  definition  of  what  we 
are  I  plead  for  the  little  dog's  crumbs.  Now,  Lord, 
on  thine  own  opinion,  help  me  !  Shall  I  say  that 
the  Savior  was  caught  in  his  own  logic  ?  But  he 
meant  himself  to  be  caught.  He  left  that  link  loose 
in  his  armor  that  the  spear  of  her  quest  might  reach 
his  heart.  Not  at  random  nor  at  hazard  did  he  choose 
the  word  on  which  she  lays  her  hopeful  plea. 

Now  the  question  at  issue  between  them  is  put  on 
the  right  ground.  The  relations  between  Home  and 
Foreign  Missions  are  properly  understood  and  con- 
fessed between  them,  and  taking  the  children's  loaf 
and  breaking  it  between  his  hands  he  gives  her  the 
crumbs,  saying  :  "Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt." 
She  got  all  she  asked. 

What  then,  from  this  text,  exactly  is  the  Savior's 
opinion  and  example  as  to  Foreign  Mi.ssions  ?  Just 
this,  that  they  are  entitled  at  least  to  the  crumbs. 
Always  brethren  your  first  duty,  your  full  table,  is 
to  the  children  ;  but  the  crumbs  f  Always  your 
first  duty  is  to  the  need  lying  nearest  your  door,  this 
city,  this  country  we  call  home  ;  but  the  crumbs  ? 
Foreign  Missions  are  a  legitimate  appeal  for  the 
crumbs.  Mark  you  where  the  Saviour  has  left  the 
question  in  this  text ;  the  light  which  his  own 
opinion  and  personal  example  have  cast  upon  it. 
And  in  that  light  and  that  light  only  to  day  I  claim 
your  interest  and  your  energy.  In  the  the  name  of 
the    little  dogs  "  I  claim  the  crumbs. 

The  whole  of  the  extensive  work  of  Foreign  Mis- 
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sions  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  crumbs.  Our 
Presbyterian  Church  gave  $14,000,000  to  the"  chil- 
dren "  last  year  and  a  little  less  than  one  ($849,000) 
to  the  "  little  dogs."  Va.st  as  the  world  is,  much  as 
there  remains  to  be  done,  the  church  could  yet  send 
the  message  of  the  gospel  to  every  corner  and  to 
every  individual  in  a  comparatively  short  time  if 
simply  every  one  of  its  members  gave  the  crumbs. 
I  say  every  one.  The  prosperity  of  this  work  does 
not  depend  so  much  upon  the  size  of  the  crumbs  as 
upon  the  numbers  of  those  giving  them.  The  par- 
ticular sin  of  this  church  on  this  matter  is  that  so 
many  excuse  them.selves  saying.The  demands  of  home 
work  are  so  many  and  so  urgent.  But  with  your 
eyes  fixed  on  these  words  of  Christ  I  cannot  see  how 
any  one  can  find  a  loophole  for  consistent  escape. 
The  demands  of  home-work  are  many  ;  give  the 
loaf  to  the  children  ;  but  for  the  little  dogs  he  asks  the 
crumbs.  Or  saying  again,  My  income  is  so  small  ! 
Very  true,  but  he  knows  the  size  of  your  loaf  and 
asks  only  for  the  crumbs  of  that  loaf,  and  there  is  no 
loaf  so  small  but  has  some  crumbs. 

What  do  I  mean  by  crumbs  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
arbitrary,  or  to  dictate  to  you.  I  earnestly  seek  to 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  the  most  practical  reason. 
Let  us  take  one  of  the  children's  loaves.  Shall  we 
give  it  all  to  the  dogs  ?  That  would  be  wrong  in 
the  light  of  this  example..  Shall  we  divide  it  into 
two  or  four  parts  ?  Shall  we  follow  a  good  rule  and 
divide  it  into  ten  parts  and  give  one-tenth  to  the 
little  dogs  ?    That  again  would  be  beyond  this  ex- 
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ample.  The  tenth  is  the  sum  of  our  benevolent 
work  and  this  cause  is  onl>  a  part  of  it.  Shall  we 
divide  it  into  forty,  into  four  hundred  parts  ?  Is 
one  of  those  sufficiently  small  to  be  called  a  crumb? 
Would  you  be  willing  to  give  the  four-hundredth 
part  of  the  children's  bread  to  the  little  dogs  ?  Let 
us  be  careful  about  our  calculation.  Let  us  break 
this  loaf  into  a  thousand  parts  and  count  one  of 
them  the  crumb.  We  can  surely  agree  on  that. 
But  if  this  congregation,  if  the  congregations 
of  this  community,  gave  no  more  than  the  one-thous- 
andth part  of  their  income  to  Foreign  Missions  it 
would  be  the  largest  collection  ever  taken  on  this 
Coast  for  that  cause.  This  means  that  if  your  in- 
come is  twenty-five  dollars  a  month  you  will  give 
thirty  cents  today  to  Foreign  Missions  ;  if  it  is  a 
thousand  dollars  a  year  you  will  give  one  dollar  to- 
day. And  if  we  all  gave  in  this  proportion  we 
would  surprise  ourselves  by  our  unwonted  liberality. 
I  have  made  this  calculation  not  to  reduce  our  giv- 
ing to  a  standard,  but  in  order  to  show  you  exactly 
where  this  church  and  the  churches  on  this  Coast 
are  on  this  subject  of  Foreign  Missions.  I  have 
made  this  calculation  to  show  you  that  when  we  re- 
duce the  measure  of  our  giving  to  a  point  so  low 
that  all  are  agreed,  if  every  one  would  give  even  in 
that  proportion,  and,  following  the  example  of  their 
Savior,  would  cast  this  crumb  to  the  little  dogs  the 
work  of  F-oreign  Missions  could  be  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully. 

I  am  asking  for  the  crumbs,  in  the  name  of  the 
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Savior,  to  whom  you  owe  the  crumbs,  the  loaf,  your 
all.  I  am  asking  them  for  a  people  now  in  a  position 
in  which  our  fathers  once  were  ;  a  position  from 
which  they  were  raised  because  some  one  gave  them 
the  crumbs  from  the  masters'  table.  Let  a  fellow- 
feeling  make  us  reasonably  kind  :  let  a  feeling  of 
Christian  loyalty  and  gratitude  to  the  Master,  make 
us  liberally  kind,  and  say  to  the  cause  for  which  I 
make  my  plea  todaj' — "  Be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou 
wilt." 
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"  For  now  we  sec  tlirougii  a  ^lass,  darkly  ;  but  then  face  to  face: 
now  1  know  in  part;  but  tlien  shall  I  know  even  as  also  1  am  known." 
—  I  Cor.  xiii:  12 

Young  Gentlemen  of  the  Class  of  'g§: 

I  have  been  asked  to  say  a  few  words  of  encour- 
agement and  counsel  to  you  to-night.  I  liave 
come  to  do  so  with  a  feehng  of  pleasure  and  yet 
of  hesitation.  So  short  a  time  ago  is  it  since  I  was 
standing  where  you  are  to-day,  that  I  cannot 
claim  to  be  more  than  an  elder  brother,  with  life's 
battle  still  before  me;  and  yet  that  brief  interval 
may  have  been  sufficient,  I  trust,  to  give  me 
strength  to  lend  a  helping  hand  across  the  border 
of  a  world  as  yet  unknown  to  you.  And  so,  with 
hopefulness,  would  I  ask  you  to  follow  me. 

Your  days  at  St.  Matthew's  are  drawuig  to  a 
close;  you  can  count  them  now  almost  by  the 
hours.  It  is  a  solemn  occasion.  Standing  on  the 
threshold  of  a  new  experience  always  is.  There 
are  the  fond  regrets  of  the  past,  the  uncertain  long- 
ings of  the  future.  Bonds  firmly  made  are  to  be 
broken;  ties  as  yet  unformed  are  to  be  made.  You 
look  about  at  your  classmates,  and  think  you  know 
them  through  and  through  —  the  many  jovial  hits 


and  pointed  jokes  at  their  peculiarities  have  seemed 
to  tell  you  so;  and  yet,  as  you  think  of  what  you 
and  they  may  become,  you  pause  before  you  pass 
that  judgment.    In  fact,  you  feel  that  there  is  to  be 
a  change.    Vou  are  to  separate,  to  pursue,  it  may 
be,  different  callings:  and  yet  you  ask  yourselves, 
"Are  we  really  different?"'    In  one  sense,  yes;  in 
another  sense,  no.    In  your  preparation  you  ha\  e 
worked  together;  now  you  are  to  work  apart.  Yet. 
what  you  have  been  you  still  will  be.  only.  I  trust, 
more  developed  and  mature.    Hitherto  the  school- 
room or  the  playground  has  been  the  center  and 
attraction  of  your  life;  now  a  larger  field  of  activity 
opens  before  you.    You  are  to  enter  a  higher 
grade  —  be  it  business,  profession,  or  universit>-. 
You  who  are  looked  up  to  here, —  you  older  boys, 
whose  word  is  law  among  your  younger  compan- 
ions,—  you  will  soon  find  your  position  reversed  in 
this  older  school.     And  yet  you  ask,   "Am  I 
really  less  important?"    Out  of  these  natural  per- 
plexities I  think  the  great  student,  St.  Paul,  can 
lead  us    He  shows  us  the  real  difficulty,  and  then 
gives  the  real  solution.    Listen  to  his  words :  ' '  Now 
we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly;  but  then  face  to 
face:  now  I  know  in  part;  but  then  shall  I  know  even 
as  also  I  am  known."    What  I  know  now  is  only 
a  part  of  the  great  field  of  knowledge  that  is  open- 
ing before  me.    What  I  am  now  I  shall  be  here- 
after—  only  with  the  added  advantage  of  a  larger 
experience.    I  shall  not  lose  what  I  have;  I  shall 


only  make  it  more  real,  by  seeing  it  in  its  true  pro- 
portion. During  the  preparation  all  may  be  dim; 
at  the  end  all  will  be  clear.  This  is  what  he  seems 
to  say.  Yet,  as  you  are  standing  between  that 
which  is  preparatory  and  that  which  is  more  com- 
plete and  look  forward  to  the  uncertain  future,  you 
ask,  naturally,  two  questions:  "What  am  I  to 
know?"  and  "What  am  I  to  do?"  Let  us  apply 
St.  Paul's  principles  to  these  queries.  Let  me  pre- 
sent to  you  the  Christian  ideals  o(  hioivlcdge  and  of 
character. 

I.     "What  am  I  to  know?" 

I.  To  answer  that,  you  must  realize  tiiat  you 
know  very  little  now.  The  average  boy  flatters 
himself  at  commencement-time  with  tlie  thought 
that  he  "knows  it  all."  True  knowledge  is,  at 
first,  only  partial.  The  child  must  begin  with  the 
alphabet,  and  not  with  the  grammar;  and  when  he 
understands  his  letters  thoroughly,  he  is  only  pre- 
paring himself  for  something  higher.  Stop  there, 
and  you  have  an  automaton  or  a  parrot.  You 
must  have  words,  and  then  you  see  both  how  im- 
portant, and  yet  how  insignificant,  were  the  parts 
of  which  those  words  were  composed.  This  is  but 
an  illustration  of  what  we  are  taught  everywhere. 
At  first  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  our  earth  is 
the  largest  body  in  the  universe;  when  lo!  a  power- 
ful telescope  reveals  the  fact  that  we  are  but  a  speck 
in  the  heavens,  and  that  we  are  only  one  of  mil- 
lions—  nay,  billions,  —  of  other  bodies.    We  can 
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as  yet  "see  but  dimly."  Write  it  down,  then,  as 
your  first  principle  in  attaining  your  ideal  of  know  1- 
edge,  that,  however  far  you  may  have  advanced, 
you  "know  only  in  part" 

2.  But  you  must  not  stop  here  Knowledge  is 
progressive.  If  you  see  the  truth  in  what  you 
know  so  far,  you  recognize  that  it  is  suggestive  of 
a  larger  and  a  fuller  truth.  If  you  have  not  insight 
enough  for  that,  your  powers  of  thought  are  ready 
to  shrivel  up  and  decay.  Look  out  upon  the 
woods.  There  is  a  tree.  Does  it  stand  alone,  or 
is  it  in  some  vital  relationship  to  those  about  it? 
You  examine  it  more  closely,  and  perceive  that  it 
has  within  itself  the  powers  of  propagation.  You 
may  even  pick  up  the  seed;  and  as  you  realize  that 
in  that  is  the  possibility  of  a  full-grown  tree,  you 
plant  it,  and  lo!  it  sprouts,  and  spreads,  and  de- 
velops. Out  of  that  part  has  sprung  a  whole.  In 
the  germ  is  contained  the  future  tree. 

And  so  of  Education.  What  does  the  word 
itself  mean?  Merely  this — "a  drawing  out"  It 
is  the  gradual  growth  and  expansion  of  the  powers 
of  the  mind,  as  they  are  presented,  now  with  one, 
now  w  ith  another  object  of  investigation.  The  boy 
struggling  w  ith  the  dry  problems  of  arithmetic  mu.st 
realize  that  these  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  higher 
mathematics  —  unless  he  masters  the  lower  he  will 
never  attain  to  the  higher;  but  unless  he  goes  be- 
yond the  lower  he  w  ill  lose  what  he  already  has. 
Plodding  through  the  dark,  weary  beginnings,  he 
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reaches  out  to  the  clear,  glorious  end.  Thus  is  he 
spurred  on  to  greater  effort.  Take  it  down  as  the 
second  principle  of  ideal  knowledge  that  it  must  be 
progressive. 

But  this  means,  in  the  first  place,  hard,  persistent 
study.  Nothing  has  ever  been  accomplished  with- 
out that.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning.  The 
student  of  nature  or  the  student  of  men  must  sub- 
mit to  the  same  exacting  requirements.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  think  that  the  midnight  oil  is  the  evil 
necessity  of  school-days  only.  It  has  its  use  long 
after  that.  It  accompanies  the  earnest  seeker  after 
truth  everywhere. 

The  man  of  letters  is  not  satisfied  with  scanning 
over  his  Chaucer,  his  Milton,  or  his  Shakespeare. 
He  wants  to  get  at  the  very  bottom  of  their  thought. 
He  wants  to  see  them  "  face  to  face."  Poor  is  the 
scientist  who  is  content  to  commit  a  few  simple 
rules  to  memory  and  apply  these  to  the  forces  of 
the  world.  He  goes  deeper,  and  finds  out  for  him- 
self the  "whys"  and  the  "wherefores."  The  bot- 
anist will  not  stop  at  the  examination  of  a  few 
species  of  flora.  No;  he  will  search  the  earth  till 
he  has  specimens  of  all.  He  has  but  little  of  the 
spirit  of  the  traveler  who  takes  a  railroad  map  and 
then  goes  only  so  far  as  a  comfortable  ' '  Pullman ' ' 
will  carry  him.  He  must  climb  the  mountain  peaks 
and  descend  the  deep  valleys  ere  he  knows  the 
truths  and  beauties  of  earth's  surface.  He  will  not 
be  content  until  he  sees  things  as  they  are. 
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But  if  progressive  knowledge  requires  hard,  self- 
sacrificing  labor,  it  demands  no  less  a  pure,  strong, 
consistent  faith.  Mark  that !  So  soon  as  you  get 
yourself  into  the  habit  of  unbelief,  that  moment  you 
bar  the  way  to  further  discover)-.  Skepticism  kills 
progress.  Only  faith  can  revive  it.  And  so  an 
age  of  power  must  be  an  age  of  faith.  There  must 
be  faith  in  yourself  faith  in  your  fellow-man, — 
above  all,  faith  in  your  God, —  or  there  can  be 
no  advance.  A  Newton  sees  an  apple  fall  to 
the  ground.  He  wonders;  he  studies;  and  then, 
with  a  bound  of  faith,  he  grasps  the  truth  that  the 
principle  by  which  it  fell  governs  the  universe. 
He  has  discovered  the  law  of  gravitation.  If  you 
want  to  make  a  success  in  the  world,  young  gentle- 
men, have  faith. 

3.  But  still  we  are  only  on  the  road  to  our 
ideal.  True  knowledge  must  be  not  only  pro- 
gressive, but  in  the  end,  at  any  rate,  perfect.  If 
we  see  now  only  through  a  glass,  darkly,  some  day 
we  must  see  face  to  face.  If  we  know  only  in  part 
now,  some  day  we  most  know  even  as  we  are 
known.  Our  education  must  be  not  only  a  "draw- 
ing out,"  but  a  "filling  out,"  —  not  only  the 
stretching  forth  of  the  hand  to  feel,  but  the  good, 
strong  grasp  of  the  hand  to  retain. 

There  is  one  word  which  I  wish  every  student 
would  put  on  the  title-page  of  all  his  text-books, 
and  that  is  Culture.  That  means  the  full  unfolding 
of  all  one's  powers.     The  seed-planting,  the  in- 
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crease,  the  maturity  of  knowledge,  all  are  contained 
in  that  word.  It  has  been  said  that  men  used  to  be 
trained  for  life,  but  now  they  are  prepared  for  ex- 
aminations. I  hope  we  are  getting  rid  of  that  false 
conception,  but  I  fear  it  is  only  too  often  true.  The 
corrective  is  an  earnest  striving  after  culture.  The 
boy  who  starts  out  with  the  purpose  not  of  aston- 
ishing the  world  with  his  encyclopjedia  of  informa- 
tion, but  aiding  it  with  his  full,  round  volume  of 
knowledge,  is  going  to  be  the  stronger  and  the 
more  intelligent  man.  Culture  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence between  the  poet  and  the  scribbler,  between 
the  artist  and  the  mere  copyist,  between  the 
strong,  ripe  scholar  and  the  halting,  immature 
student.  In  that,  too,  lies  the  difference  between 
a  gentleman  and  a  dude.  Whatever  branch  of  study 
you  may  pursue,  treat  it  not  as  a  drudgery,  but  as  a 
delight  —  not  so  much  a  profession  as  a  high  call- 
ing; enter  into  it  not  as  a  machine,  but  as  a 
man. 

But  important  as  is  the  idea  of  culture,  there  is 
one  still  more  important,  and  that  is  Revelation. 
If  we  are  to  know  even  as  we  are  known,  we  must 
learn  how  we  are  known.  The  flowers  may  be 
beautiful  at  midnight,  unfolding  themselves  to  catch 
the  breath  of  heaven,  but  in  the  darkness  who  can 
see  them  ?  They  must  wait  for  the  sun  to  rise  to 
light  up  their  beauty,  to  reveal  their  glory.  The 
jewel  hidden  in  the  earth  may  be  perfect  in  itself;  it 
must  be  brought  to  the  light  before  its  preciousness 
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is  known.  The  mind,  grand  in  its  attainments, 
active  in  its  discoveries,  still  needs  the  word  from 
above  to  assure  it  of  the  truth.  This  is  the  province 
and  the  work  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  reveals  not 
only  the  hidden  things  of  God,  but  the  secret  pos- 
sibilities of  man's  own  nature.  It  tells  him  not 
only  of  what  is  coming  hereafter,  but  shows  him 
the  truth  of  what  is  here  already.  It  illumines  the 
great  world  of  human  investigation  with  the  sun- 
shine of  divine  revelation.  It  is  the  Book  of  books, 
not  because  it  rejects  other  books,  but  because  it 
gathers  up  the  truth  in  them,  and  transforms  them 
into  itself  So,  while  I  would  urge  you  not  to 
despise  human  learning,  I  beg  of  you  not  to  reject 
the  divine  wisdom.  Both  have  their  places  —  the 
one  the  preparatory  of  the  other;  the  second  the 
consummation  and  completion  of  the  first.  Nothing 
short  of  that  can  satisfy  the  human  mind:  nothing 
less  than  that  can  form  the  Christian  ideal  of 
knowledge. 

II.  Such  should  be  the  standard  of  your  knowl- 
edge. But  you  are  to  be  not  only  men  of  learning, 
but  men  of  action.  Others  will  criticise  you  not  so 
much  for  what  you  know  as  for  what  you  do.  Ex- 
ample is  even  more  convincing  than  precept;  and 
so  the  question,  "What  am  I  to  do?"  naturally 
follows  the  question,  "What  am  I  to  know?" 
Knowledge  is  only  true  power  when  it  blossoms 
into  true  life.    What  then  shall  be  your  ideal  of 
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character?  Let  us  see.  The  same  principles  as  we 
have  discussed  before  hold  good  here. 

1.  Character  is  not  the  product  of  an  hour.  It 
is  a  steady  growth.  Nor  is  our  ideal  always  the 
same.  It  may  change  with  changing  years.  The 
brute  force  of  the  bully  which  your  boyish  fancy 
admires  must  give  way  to  the  calm  moral  force 
which  your  manhood  says  is  best.  How  different, 
too,  the  fair  beauty  of  the  athlete,  with  its  ruddy 
glow,  and  the  quiet  loveliness  of  the  sufferer,  with 
its  peaceful  resignation.  Yet  both  are  types,  and 
both  are  true.  It  may  happen  that  our  characters 
will  be  rounded  out  by  both.  But  now  we  can  see 
them  only  in  their  separation,  for  we  know  but  in 
part. 

The  truth  is,  our  characters  now  are  but  partial. 
We  grow  in  bits.  First  one  virtue  attracts  us  and 
then  another.  We  bend  all  our  efforts  to  become 
first  one  kind  of  a  man  and  then  another.  Well 
is  it  for  us  if  the  partial  character  we  have  already 
acquired  is  a  real  part  of  the  whole.  The  study,  the 
class-room,  the  ball-field,  have  all  helped  to  make 
you  what  you  are  to-day.  You  owe  a  great  deal  to 
each  of  these  influences;  but,  unless  you  are  very 
indolent,  you  will  not  be  satisfied  with  that. 

2.  Character,  like  knowledge,  must  be  pro- 
gressive. That  progressiveness  must  be  on  the 
lines  of  true  development.  Do  not  be  like  those 
trees  which  appear  large  by  the  amount  of  fungus 
growth  upon  them.    Be  sure  that  what  you  have  is 
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a  part  and  parcel  of  yourself.  You  are  soon  to  be 
put  to  the  test  —  to  show  what  stuff  you  are  made 
of.  To  stand  the  test,  you  need  etiergy — good, 
hard  moral  muscles,  to  work  out  life's  problems 
and  perform  life's  duties.  You  need  perseverance  — 
perseverance  to  carry  you  through  difficulties  and 
dangers.  How  many  a  man  has  started  well  who 
his  given  up  after  the  first  great  spurt!  You  need, 
too,  decision  —  a  power  to  stand  up  for  the  right 
and  down  the  wrong, —  an  ability  to  say  Yes;  but, 
fir  more,  the  moral  courage  to  say  No!  You  will 
soon  hear  many  siren  voices  whispering,  "Follow 
me."  Listen  only  to  the  words  of  wisdom  and  of 
righteousness,  "  This  is  the  way ;  walk  in  it."  And 
then  you  need  pluck.  Yes,  pluck.  You  know  what 
that  means  on  the  campus  or  in  the  race  across  the 
hills.  You  know  how  it  gets  a  boy  through  many 
a  scrape.  Well,  it  means  the  same  thing  in  the 
larger  world  without.  It  is  the  plucky  boy  that 
one  would  engage  to  do  his  errands,  and  would 
intrust  with  his  most  important  business.  This  is 
the  kind  of  fellow  a  man  likes  to  have  around  him. 
As  you  develop  these  qualities,  you  know  you  are 
growing;  you  are  sure  to  "get  on  in  the  world." 
Have  good,  honest,  manly  pluck,  and  you  can 
write  your  motto,  "  Excelsior!" 

3.  But  I  have  said  so  far  only  what  any  shrewd 
business  man  might  tell  you  every  day  —  what  any 
moralist  might  sermonize  about,  and  that  is  that 
you  are  imperfect,  but  you  are  growing,  and  can 
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grow,  nevertheless.  I  want  to  tell  you  something 
more  than  this:  "  Be  ye  perfect  even  as  your  Father 
which  is  in  Heaven  is  perfect."  That  is  the  com- 
mand, and  that  the  high  ideal.  Too  high  ?  No, 
indeed!  We  can  attain  to  it,  for  One  has  reached 
that  standard  already.  The  man  Christ  Jesus 
stands  out  as  the  perfect  character  of  history. 
Others  have  been  great  in  war,  in  politics,  in 
letters;  He  was  great  in  every  sphere  of  human 
life.  Others  have  been  noted  for  certain  virtues; 
He  was  remarkable  as  possessing  all.  They  are, 
like  the  mosaics,  beautiful,  yet  incomplete  of  them- 
selves; He,  like  the  pure,  grand  Parian  marble, 
without  the  blemish  of  color  or  defectiveness  of 
line.  To  the  Christian  comes  the  promise,  thougii 
' '  we  know  not  what  we  shall  be,  we  know  that 
when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him;  for  we 
shall  see  Him  as  He  is."  With  Him  as  a  model,- 
you  may  be  in  the  shop,  and  do  the  lowest  of 
manual  labor,  and  yet  grow  up  into  a  full,  honest 
man.  With  Him  as  your  guide,  you  may  enter 
society;  and  though  in  its  vaunted  brilliancy  the 
wit  may  flash  and  the  lip  may  curl,  you  may  be 
able  to  say:  "/  will  be  good,  let  who  will  be 
clever."  With  Him  as  your  ideal,  you  may  climb 
the  ladder  of  fortune  and  of  fame,  and  you  need  not 
fear  the  fall,  for  you  can  do  all  things  through 
Christ,  that  strengtheneth  you.  Though  "now 
we  see  through  a  glass,  darkly;  but  then  face  to 
face:  though  now  I  know  in  part;  but  then  shall  I 
know  even  as  also  I  am  known." 
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I  have  tried  to  lead  you,  step  by  step,  to  the 
ideal  knowledge  and  to  the  ideal  character.  I 
have  tried  to  place  before  you  the  Perfect  Book  and 
the  Perfect  Man.  As  you  stand  at  this  critical 
turning-point  of  your  life,  you  see  how  grand  the 
prospect,  yet  how  difficult  the  way;  how  hard  the 
means,  yet  how  glorious  the  end.  With  the  Bible 
in  your  hand  and  the  Master  in  your  heart,  you 
may  leave  these  halls  of  learning  with  a  firm  confi- 
dence and  a  buoyant  hope.  It  is  the  fashion  of  the 
world  to  despise  such  ideals  as  either  relics  of  the 
past  or  phantoms  of  the  future —  men  reject  them 
because  they  say  they  ha\'e  outgrown  tiiem  or  ebe 
they  are  too  far  away.  Be  not  led  astray  by  such 
arguments  as  these.  The  noblest  and  best  of  men 
have  followed  or  acknowledged  them.  A  Gordon 
could  enter  upon  a  campaign  with  the  Bible  as  his 
only  book;  a  Napoleon  could  confess  the  Christ  as 
the  only  conqueror.  What  they  did  you  must  not 
be  ashamed  to  do.  Try  to  keep  clear  in  view 
that  ideal  of  knowledge  and  of  character.  Could 
the  child  but  translate  its  simple  pictures  of  God 
and  heaven  into  the  language  of  youth's  thoughts 
and  questionings  —  could  the  j-outh  but  extend  his 
visions  of  noble  ambition  and  of  power  into  man- 
hood's dead  realities,  how  much  better  and  happier 
the  world  would  be!  To  tempt  you  to  do  that  is 
my  purpose  and  my  message  to-night.  It  is  be- 
cause we  lose  our  ideals  in  the  fog  of  controversy 
and  in  the  dust  of  daily  toil  and  strife,  that  most 
men  are  so  miserable  and  so  mean. 
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And  now  I  bid  you,  in  parting,  look  back  once 
more  upon  your  school-life  here.  Wherein  it  has 
done  you  good,  thank  God,  and  press  forward. 
Keep  what  you  have;  cast  it  not  aside.  Build 
upon  it;  it  is  a  good  foundation.  Think  so  much 
of  it,  that  you  can  gratefully  say:  Here  I  learned 
to  be  a  man.  Think  so  little  of  it,  that  you  know  if 
you  stopped  here  you  would  soon  become  less  than 
a  man.  That  would  mean  stagnation.  The  pool 
under  the  cool  shade  is  well  enough  for  the  lazy 
and  the  dreamy;  but  in  this  world  of  activity  give 
me  the  dancing,  sparkling  rivulet  that  rushes  down 
the  hillside,  glittering  in  the  sunshine.  As  you 
enter  the  world,  be  humble,  because  you  know  so 
litde;  yet  be  bold,  because  you  know  so  much. 
Don't  let  the  world  laugh  at  you,  because  you  read 
the  Bible;  don't  let  it  scorn  you  because  you  follow 
Christ.  Believe  me,  those  ideals  can  never  change; 
it  is  only  you  and  the  world  which  alter.  Here  you 
have  been  putting  on  the  armor  for  the  action ;  soon 
you  will  have  a  chance  to  test  its  value.  Here  you 
have  been  seeing  as  through  a  glass,  darkly;  then 
face  to  face:  now  you  know  in  part;  soon  you  will 
know  even  as  you  also  are  known.  And  so  may 
you  go  forth  in  the  ' '  strength  of  the  Lord  and  in 
the  power  of  His  might,"  to  fulfill  the  promise  of 
your  youth,  to  attain  the  full  measure  of  your  man- 
hood!   God  bless  you  all,  and  help  you  to  do  it! 
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"Christian  Concentration." 


"This  one  thing  I  <Io."— Pliilippians,  iii:  13. 

Gentlemen  of  (he  Class  of  'p^.- 

The  years  you  have  spent  at  St.  Matthew's 
School  you  will  look  back  upon  hereafter,  as  among 
the  pleasantest  years  of  your  life.  You  have  now 
arrived  at  a  point  where  your  paths  separate.  The 
strong  ties  of  friendship,  the  common  aims  and 
tasks  which  have  bound  you  together,  as  a  class, 
these  must  now  be  laid  aside.  As  classmates  you 
must  look  into  each  other's  faces  and  say  good- 
bye.   This  parting  cannot  help  but  cost  you  pain. 

The  sweet  associations  of  days  and  hours  spent 
together — in  the  routine,  the  discipline,  the  rivalry 
of  the  class-room,  in  the  sports  and  pleasures  of  field 
and  play-ground,  in  the  jovial  delight  of  boon 
companionships — all  those  tender  and  charming 
associations  which  bind  with  strong  but  unseen 
cords  the  heart  of  one  classmate  to  another  will, 
from  now,  be  stored  away  as  a  precious  possession 
in  the  archives  of  your  memory,  and  will  remain  to 
your  dying  day  a  fragrant  recollection.  Hence- 
forward your  ways  will  be  distinct.  Some  of  you 
will  go  to  college,  some  to  fit  for  a  profession; 
others  for  a  career  of  business;  some  of  you  will, 


without  further  ])reparation.  pass  at  once  through 
the  open  doors  of  the  world  and  engage  in  the  rush 
and  strife  and  fierce  competition  of  trade;  while  all 
of  vou  will,  in  a  few  years,  take  up  the  burden  of 
duty  where  ever  it  awaits  you,  perhaps  in  ways  you 
do  not  now  suspect. 

It  was  to  fit  you  for  this  life-work  that  you  have 
been  these  years  under  the  instruction  of  teachers, 
preparing  tasks,  disciplining  mind  and  body,  obey- 
ing the  rule  and  order  and  system  of  this  school ; 
that  you  might  begin  those  habits  of  industry, 
neatness,  perseverance  and  self-control  which  you 
are  now  expected  to  put  in  practice  for  yourselves. 

Before  you  separate  forever  as  classmates,  and  as 
you  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  larger  life  you 
are  about  to  enter,  it  is  well  that  you  assemble  for 
this  solemn  hour  in  the  House  of  God,  to  invoke 
His  blessing  upon  your  career,  and  to  hear  words 
of  counsel  spoken  in  His  name,  that  may  help  to 
guide  and  shape  aright  your  future.  Your  heads 
at  present  are  full  of  visions  of  success.  Vou  dream 
of  great  victories  and  high  distinction.  Without 
such  honorable  ambition  you  would  be  young  men 
of  poor  spirit  indeed.  Now,  to  attain  success,  you 
will  find  one  habit  indispensable — a  habit  with- 
out which,  though  you  possess  brilliant  qualities 
and  high  talent,  you  will  reap  only  failure;  and 
which  I  hold,  young  gentlemen,  to  be  so  essential 
to  every  successful  man,  that  I  bring  it  before  you 
to-day  at  this  solemn  turning-point  in  your  lives. 


I  present  it  to  you  in  this  word — Concentration, 
and  hand  you  with  it  a  text  to  go  by — "This  one 
thing  I  do."  It  is  of  much  importance,  first,  what 
you  shall  do  in  life;  and  second,  that  you  shall  do 
one  thing  well. 

Concentration — that  includes  purpose,  energy, 
industry  and  perseverance.  Whether  you  enter 
college  or  business  life,  whether  you  plougii  a  field, 
or  drive  a  wagon,  or  keep  accounts,  or  clerk  in  a 
store,  do  your  work  well,  do  it  as  well  as  it  is 
po.ssible  to  be  done.  Whether  you  train  for  a 
teacher,  enter  the  profession  of  law,  or  medicine, 
or  hear  the  call  of  God  to  the  holy  ministry,  my 
advice  to  you  is,  fill  your  position  to  overflowing. 
Instead  of  doing  the  least  possible,  do  the  most 
possible.  Master  every  detail.  Put  your  whole 
mind  into  what  you  are  given  to  do.  Think  and 
study  and  plan  to  see  how  you  may  succeed  in 
business,  or  may  extend  your  employer's  interest 
and  carry  to  greatest  success  the  duty  which  you 
have  in  hand.  Concentration — that  will  produce 
good  work,  and  good  work  is  always  wanted  out 
in  the  world  and  will  always  be  paid  for. 

It  is  not  possible  for  every  boy  to  know  at 
eighteen  just  what  particular  thing  he  is  to  do  in 
life,  but  I  charge  each  one  of  you  to  ha\e  some 
high  purpose,  some  noble  ambition,  some  splendid 
ideal,  and  then  strive  to  attain  it.  In  choosing 
what  )  ou  will  do,  obser\  e  three  rules.  First:  Choose 
what  will  help  the  world   and  bless  humanity. 
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Second:  Select  something  that  is  really  wanted. 
Third :  Choose  something  that  you  can  do. 

Having  settled,  then,  after  careful  thought  and 
counsel  with  your  elders,  and  not  without  secret 
prayer  to  Almighty  God,  what  is  to  be  your  occupa- 
tion in  life,  concentrate  all  your  energies  upon  it 
Have  the  words  of  the  Apostle  ever  before  you: 
"This  one  thing  I  do."  If  you  look  about  you, 
you  will  find  that  all  men  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  those  who  have  a  "one  thing"  and  those 
who  have  no  "one  thing"  to  do;  those  with  aim 
and  those  without  aim,  in  their  lives.  The  aim  in 
life  is  like  backbone  in  the  body;  without  it  all  the 
spring  and  snap  and  force  in  life  are  gone  and  you 
relapse  into  a  mass  of  blubber.  The  great  fault  of 
many  of  our  American  young  men  is  that  they  have 
not  this  one  ihhig. 

Our  young  men  will  follow  first  one  trade,  then 
another;  will  study  medicine  one  year,  clerk  in  a 
grocery  store  two  years,  then  move  to  the  ne.xt 
town;  will  change  their  occupation  a  dozen  times  a 
}-ear  for  a  few  dollars  more  of  wages.  We  see 
some  of  our  brightest  young  men  thus  dissipating 
their  natural  endowments;  we  see  them  drifting 
through  life,  performing  whatever  they  touch  in 
half-hearted,  slipshod  manner,  until  they  come  at 
length  to  be  described  by  the  old  proverb,  "Jack 
of  all  trades  and  master  of  none."  And  notice, 
these  are  the  very  ones  who  complain  of  "hard 
luck."    It  is  never  their  fault  that  they  turn  out 
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failures.  Their  employers  had  a  prejudice  against 
them.  Others  who  didn't  deserve  it  were  promoted 
over  their  heads.  They  will  load  the  blame  upon 
every  pair  of  shoulders  but  the  right  one — their 
own;  call  it  by  any  but  the  right  name — laziness. 
They  are  like  negroes  who  have  cabins  on  the 
Missi-ssippi  river  and  whom  I  have  seen  seated  on 
the  levee,  waiting  for  the  Mississippi  to  bring  them 
driftwood,  with  the  fire  out  in  the  cabin  for  want  of 
fuel,  and  who  curse  the  river  when  none  comes. 
All  the  while  there  is  an  a.\e  in  the  cabin  and  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  cotton-wood  waiting  to  be  cut. 

I  beg  of  you,  dear  young  brethren,  not  to  swell 
the  large  class  of  lazy,  invertebrate  men  and 
women  which  drifts  about  us  and  chokes  the 
avenues  of  trade.  I  cry  shame  on  such  aimless 
living;  sha  me  on  the  soft  indolence  of  those  who 
treat  life  as  a  mother  does  a  delicate  child — keeps  it 
in  a  cradle,  rocks  it,  pats  it,  sings  it  to  sleep,  tells  it 
silly  stories — who  hate  hard  work  and  would  fain 
lie  in  the  shade  and  feed  themselves  with  lollipops. 
Concentration  is  what  is  needed.  Without  the 
"one  thing  I  do,"  men  and  women  become  mere 
jelly-fish  in  life,  with  only  a  mouth  to  swallow 
and  a  stomach  to  fill,  and  dying,  leave  but  a  smear 
behind. 

But  I  assume  that  you  desire  to  be  of  that  other 
class,  to  have  the  "one  thing,"  which  gives  aim  to 
life.  Therefore  I  will  explain  to  you  more  fully 
what   we  mean   by  Concentration.    You  would 
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understand  it  better  by  the  term  Tuork.  I  describe 
it  exactly  by  the  homely  word  "drudgery." 

It  is  getting  up  at  a  quarter  to  six,  when  you 
would  like  to  sleep  till  nine.    It  is  sweeping  the 
store,  keeping  the  books,  toiling  at  the  factory, 
mining  hidden  treasure  out  of  dry,  hard  books. 
Concentration  is  going  morning  after  morning, 
through  rain,  through  shine,  through  toothache, 
headache,  heartache,  to  the  appointed  spot  and 
doing  the  appointed  work;   it  is  sticking  to  that 
work  eight  or  ten  hours,  and  long  after  rest  would 
be  so  sweet;  it  is  going  up  and  down  the  great 
columns  of  figures  hundreds  of  times  to  find  the 
mistake,  until  the  accounts  on  the  ledger  balance  to 
a  cent;  it  is  keeping  good  temper  with  customers, 
children,  peddlers,  agents,  servants,  neighbors,  not 
seven  times  but  seventy  times  seven;  it  is  driving  at 
the  business  until  you  are  gray  over  the  ears  and  no 
longer  notice  the  "misery"  in  your  back;  it  is 
plod,  grind,  push,  day  after  day — all  that  is  Con- 
centration.   The  reality  of  life  is  not  so  delightful 
or  golden  as  your  fancy  to-day  is  painting  it. 
You  will  express  your  feelings  about  life  pretty 
strongly  a  few  years  hence  and  you  will  be  saying,  I 
like  travel,  dash,  stir,  but  I  have  to  stick  all  day 
between  four  cramped   and   dirty  walls.     I  love 
nature  and  her  green  fields,  such  as  I  gloried  in  at 
school,  but  I  sit  on  a  high  stool  with  an  inkstain  on 
my  nose.    My  taste  is  in  the  direction  of  art,  but 
I  wear  overalls,  shovel  potatoes  and  sell  onions. 
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I  love  books,  but  tlic  office  loves  inc.  I  like 
society,  but  by  the  time  my  day's  work  is  done, 
I  haven't  ambition  enough  to  move  a  step. 

That,  young  men,  is  Concentration.    This  is  the 
real  education  ol"  lite  for  which  this  school  has  been 
preparing   you.     Beyond    all  books,  class- work, 
music,  art,  travel,  is  the  drill  and  pressure  of  your 
daily  ta.sk.    That  is  what  mainly  educates  you. 
All  other  culture  is  luxury  compared  to  this.  Yet 
this  steady,   daily  grind,  which  is  teaching  you 
patience,  indu.stry,  self-reliance,  and  which  is  teach- 
ing you  to  be  real  men,  you  growl  at  as  drudgery, 
and  l  iM-aise  as  Concentration.     I  have  all  the  great 
and  famous  men  on  my  side.     "Genius  is  only 
patience."    Who  said  that?   Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
One  whom  you  probably  all  admire  said  this:  "My 
imagination  would  never  have  been  useful  to  me 
but  for  the  habit  of  daily  toiling,  drudging,  humble, 
commonplace  work."    It  was  Charles  Dickens. 
Here  are  the  maxims  of  a  large-hearted,  big-brained 
American  millionaire:  "Never  buy  what  you  can- 
not pay  for;  never  sell  what  you  haven't  got,  and 
keep  working." 

How  simple  great  men's  rules  are!  How  easy 
it  is  to  be  a  great  man  !  Order,  industry,  patience, 
honesty,  perseverance— that's  all.  I  roll  it  all  up 
in  the  word  Concentration.  I  recommend  as  a  text 
for  your  life,  "This  one  thing  I  do." 

By  this  time  you  sigh.  You  say,  This  is  a 
hard  gospel.    It  is  all  work,  work.    But  now  I 
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have  a  pleasanter  w  ord  to  sjjeak.  You  think  I  pro- 
pose to  you  a  hfe  without  pleasure.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  woukl  lead  you  to  the  highest,  noblest 
pleasure.  I  take  it  for  granted  you  are  going  to  toil 
hard,  but  I  expect  you  to  be  artists  in  your  daily 
task.  Artists — .at  that  word  things  brighten.  An 
artist  is  one  who  aims  at  perfection.  "This  one 
thing  I  do  "  is  the  rule  of  perfection.  If  you  are  a 
book-keeper  all  your  life,  be  a  perfect  one.  If  you 
are  a  clerk,  be  the  best  in  the  store,  so  that  your 
employer  cannot  possibly  do  without  you;  if  a 
merchant,  be  the  most  enterprising;  if  a  manufac- 
turer, be  the  most  wonderful  in  the  science  of 
producing;  if  you  only  make  the  head  of  a  pin,  or 
a  split  of  a  pen,  all  day  long,  see  the  ideal  in  it  and 
work  for  perfection  with  the  soul  of  an  artist;  if  you 
are  a  lawyer,  be  the  most  eminent;  if  you  are  a 
clergyman,  be  the  most  Christlike.  Then  drudgery 
is  transfigured.  This  poor  "one  thing  I  do"  — 
instead  of  repining  at  it,  1  will  make  it  glorious  by 
putting  soul  into  it  and  carrying  it  upward  to 
perfection.  An  artist  liimself  shall  speak.  It  was 
Michael  Angelo  who  said,  "Nothing  makes  the 
soul  so  pure,  so  religious,  as  the  endeavor  to 
create  something  perfect;  for  God  is  perfection." 
A  cobbler  was  once  asked  how  long  it  took  to 
become  a  good  shoemaker.  He  answered  promptly, 
"  Si.x  years,  sir,  and  then  you  must  travel." 
That  cobbler  had  the  artist  soul.  I  asked  a  New 
England  cook  how  long  it  took  her  to  make  such 
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flakey,  light,  delicious  pie,  as  she  had  set  before 
me,  and  she  answered,  "All  my  life. "  There  was  a 
wonderful  creature — a  Michael  Angelo  of  pies. 
Mr.  Maydole,  the  hammer  maker  of  Central  New 
York,  was  an  artist.  Twenty-eight  years  he  had 
been  at  it,  when  a  friend  said,  "You  ought  to 
make  a  pretty  good  hammer  by  this  time."  He 
answered,  "No,  sir;  I  never  make  a  pretty  good 
hammer.  I  make  the  best  hammer  in  the  United 
States."  Here  is  the  royal  truth,  young  men, 
which  will  help  to  make  you  great  and  successful. 

Do  one  thing  well.  God  has  called  you  to  do 
one  thing  in  life.  Find  out  what  that  is,  then 
stand  by  it  to  the  end.  The  universe  is  not  com- 
plete without  your  work,  well  done.  Do  you 
remember  George  Eliot's  lines  in  her  poem  ' '  Stradi- 
varius  ? ' ' 

"  If  my  hand  slacked  , 
I  should  rob  God, 
For  He  could  not  make  Antonio 

Stradivari's  violins 
Without  Antonio." 

In  one  of  Murillo's  pictures  in  the  Louvre,  he 
shows  us  the  interior  of  a  kitchen;  but  doing  the 
work  are  white-winged  angels.  One  puts  the  kettle 
on  the  fire;  one  is  lifting  a  pail  of  water;  one  is  at 
the  dresser  drying  plates,  and  I  believe  there  is  a 
little  cherub  running  about  and  getting  in  the  way, 
trying  to  help.  What  does  the  picture  mean?  I 
think  the  painter  meant  to  teach  that  even  kitchen 
work  was  heavenly;  that  a  pure  woman,  whose 
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"one  thing"  in  life  is  to  reign  with  queenly  grace 
among  pots  and  pans  and  ketdes,  might  yet  be  as 
one  of  God's  best  angels.  No  work  is  menial, 
however  lowly,  if  done  in  this  spirit,  because  done 
for  God. 

Finally,  dear  friends  and  graduates,  with  one  last 
word,  I  bid  you  God-speed  to  what  the  future  has 
in  store  for  you.  This  is  the  most  solemn  word  of 
all.  Remember  that,  even  with  Concentration,  your 
life,  with  whatever  skill  and  cunning  raised  to 
dazzling  height,  will  topple  to  the  ground  without 
one  thing— self-control.  If  you  cannot  control 
yourself— your  habits,  your  appetites,  your  words, 
your  deeds — you  will  ruin  all  the  rest. 

Character  is  what  you  need  to  crown  the  whole. 
Without  character  you  are  lost,  not  in  a  future 
world  alone,  but  lost  here;  lost  from  the  number  of 
the  pure,  the  wise,  the  good,  the  noble;  lost  to  all 
the  true  sweetness  and  grandeur  of  life.  How  is 
character  to  be  won  and  kept?  Only  by  humble 
dependence  upon  Almighty  God.  Now  I  lead  you 
to  the  feet  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  there  I  leave  you. 
Say  to  Him:  "Thou  art  my  Head,  direct  me; 
Thou  art  my  King,  reign  over  me." 

This  is  the  highest  and  the  only  sufficient  aim  m 
life,  to  attain  true  manhood  in  Jesus  Christ.  This 
was  the  Aposde's  meaning  in  the  text:  "This  one 
thing  I  do— I  press  toward  the  mark— I  wresde  for 
the  prize— the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus." 
This  is  Christian  Concentration. 
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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 


San  Francisco,  November  29,  1897. 

ATy  Dear  Mr.  Brezver: — 

Fair-minded  people,  I  believe,  have  a  sort  of  feeling 
that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  football,  even  if  a 
good  deal  of  unsparing  criticistn  of  it  is  in  the  air.  Your 
recent  serinon  to  the  boys  of  St.  Matthew's  School  has  a 
timely  value  in  making  clear— by  your  very  use  of  them 
as  illustrations  for  the  Christian  struggle — some  of  the 
points  of  "  clean  "  football.  That  they  are  by  no  means 
imaginary  points,  anyone  with  even  a  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  real  morale  of  the  game  must  know.  Corrobo- 
rative of  this  I  venture  to  quote  from  a  recent  number 
of  The  Trinity  Tablet:  "The  heroism  of  \V.  S.  Lang- 
ford,  '96  [Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn.],  is  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  direct  benefit  a  man  receives  from  football. 
His  quickness  of  action,  presence  of  mind,  and  the 
pluck  he  showed  in  the  dreadful  disaster  on  the  New 
York  Central  [he  has  since  publicly  received  a  gold 
medal  for  personally  saving  four  lives  in  the  wreck]  can 
be  traced  directly  to  his  training  on  the  football  field 
while  at  college. " 

Add  to  this  the  manly,  chivalric  spirit,  creditable 
alike  to  victor  and  vanquished,  of  the  letters  of  Captains 
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Cotton  and  Hall,  as  printed  in  the  San  Francisco  Chroni- 
cle the  day  after  the  last  football  match  between  Stanford 
University  and  the  University  of  California,  and  it  tells 
the  same  story. 

I  hope  your  sermon  will  be  printed  for  a  wider  read- 
ing. It  will  help  to  a  discriminating  sentiment.  It  will 
suggest  trying  to  do  away  with  mere  brutality  by  wise 
amendment  of  rules  and  by  the  traditions  of  the  field, 
instead  of  trying  to  put  down  football,  good  points  and 
all.  It  will  do  that,  unless  I  mistake,  while  it  teaches  its 
'deft  and  direct'  lessons  for  the  wrestling  against  the 
powers  of  evil  in  human  life. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

William  F.  Nichols. 

The  Rev.  William  A.  Brewer, 

Head  Master  of  St.  Matthew's  School. 


THE  GAME  OF  FOOTBALL. 


Ephesians  6:12. — "We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places." 


HE  football  season  of  1897  has  almost  ended. 


A  few  more  days  will  bring  the  climax  of 
interest  in  the  game,  East  and  West.  On  Thurs- 
day next  the  athletic  fields  throughout  the  country 
will  be  crowded  with  spectators.  The  side-lines 
will  blaze  with  college  colors,  flags  and  banners 
will  be  waved  by  ardent  supporters  of  each  eleven. 
There  will  be  cheers  too,  and  college  yells.  Keen- 
eyed  men  will  be  quick  to  see  the  result  of  a  scrim- 
mage and  to  shout  aloud  when  their  side  makes  a 
gain.  The  benches  of  gaily  dressed  men  and 
women,  the  gleam  of  blue  and  gold,  or  of  cardinal, 
the  deafening  shouts,  and  the  blare  of  music  will  go 
to  make  a  scene  that  is  almost  bewildering.  But 
attractive  as  this  scene  may  be,  one  will  forget  and 
neglect  it  ere  long,  and,  as  the  lime  for  the  game 
approaches,  the  players  on  the  gridiron  field  will 
take  their  positions.  Soon  the  whistle  sounds. 
Each  man  finds  his  place,  and  shows  by  the  tense, 
alert  contour  of  his  body,  how  eagerly  and  zealously 
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he  awaits  the  approaching  conflict.  Then  comes  the 
kick-off,  and  the  contest  has  begun.  Up  and  down 
the  field  goes  the  ball,  up  and  down  the  field  go 
the  players,  with  here  a  scrimmage,  and  yet 
another  scrimmage;  now  a  daring  kick,  followed  up 
with  a  tackle  that  brings  a  burst  of  applause  from 
the  assembled  multitude.  Soon  comes  the  rest 
between  halves,  and  then  the  final  struggle.  Per- 
haps neither  side  has  scored.  How  we  watch 
every  play,  every  movement.  Perhaps  our 
opponents  have  secured  a  touch-down.  How  we 
tremble  with  excitement — with  hope  that  our  men 
may  yet  gain  an  advantage.  The  game  ends  at 
last,  and  the  victors  are  carried  off  the  field  on  the 
shoulders  of  their  exultant  admirers.  The  crowd 
melts  away,  the  field  is  deserted.  The  game  has 
become  a  memory,  and  the  football  season  has 
ended. 

I  should  like  to-day  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
game  of  football,  and  to  point  out  some  of  the 
leading  characteristics  of  this  most  interesting 
pastime.  This  I  shall  not  do  merely  for  the  sake 
of  "  talking  football."  There  may  be  no  harm  in 
"  talking  football,"  but  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
that  this  chapel  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the 
interesting  features  of  any  sport  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  views.  I  am  going  to 
"talk  football,"  nevertheless,  but  with  a  distinct 
object  in  view;  and  that  object  will  be,  to  show  that 
a  football  team,  having  its  daily  practice  on  the 
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field,  is  very  much  like  a  school  of  boys,  having  a 
daily  struggle  with  an  unseen  but  real  enemy — an 
opposing  team,  so  to  speak,  that  will  get  the  vic- 
tory, if  such  a  thing  be  possible. 

Let  us  begin  at  the  beginning.  What  is  the  first 
question  that  is  asked  at  the  beginning  of  the  foot- 
ball season?  Here  it  is:  "Who  is  going  to  coach 
the  team?"  Yes,  that  is  the  first  question,  for 
much  depends  upon  the  coach.  Take  the  California 
and  Stanford  teams,  for  example.  Go  to  the  Berke- 
ley campus,  or  to  the  Stanford  campus.  There  we 
shall  see  the  chief  coach,  who  has  come  across  the 
Continent,  perhaps,  to  give  instruction,  closely  fol- 
lowing every  move  of  the  practice  game,  saying  a 
word  of  encouragement  here,  a  wofd  of  advice  or  of 
reproof  there.  Then  we  will  notice  the  other  coaches. 
There  is  last  year's  half-back,  who  has  graduated, 
standing  behind  one  of  the  halves,  and  showing 
him  just  how  to  get  through  the  line,  just  how  to 
hold  the  ball,  just  how  to  avoid  a  tackle.  The 
quarter-back  has  his  coach,  too,  — some  famous 
quarter-back  of  last  year  or  the  year  before. 
Listen:  "A  poor  pass  —  too  slow,  and  a  little 
high.  This  is  the  way  to  pass  the  ball.  Try 
again.  That  is  better."  The  full-back  is  kept 
busy,  also;  and  if  he  follows  the  instructions  of  his 
coach,  every  goal  will  be  kicked  when  the  match 
comes  oft'.  I  am  told  that  it  is  no  uncommon  sight, 
on  an  Eastern  campus,  to  see  every  position 
coached  by  an  expert  football  player  —  a  man 
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Standing  back  of  each  man  of  the  eleven,  advising, 
cautioning,  reproving,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Now,  how  is  it  about  your  school- hfe,  boys  ?  Did 
you  ever  stop  to  think  that  here  at  school  we  are  all 
being  coached  ?  "Coached  for  what?"  someone 
asks.  Why,  coached  for  the  match  game  of  life. 
The  gridiron  field  will  be  the  world.  There  will  be 
no  thirty-minute  halves,  for  the  game  will  go  on 
until  the  shadows  lengthen,  and  the  evening  comes, 
and  the  fever  of  life  is  over,  and  our  work  is  done. 

Yes,  coached  for  the  life  struggle,  the  struggle 
between  right  and  wrong,  between  good  and  bad. 
"Well,"  I  hear  another  say,  "  But  who  is  coaching 
me?  I  will  admit  that  we  boys  are  getting  ready  for 
the  world,  and  life  in  the  world  is  something  like  a 
game  of  football.  But  I  do  not  see  where  the  coach 
comes  in."  We  all  have  a  coach,  for  all  that — a 
coach  that  has  had  much  experience,  and  that  has 
made  a  noble  record;  that  never  fails  to  approve 
every  good  play  that  each  of  us  makes,  and  never 
fails  to  show  us  our  mistakes.  Need  I  say  that  I 
am  speaking  of  the  grandest  coach  in  the  world  — 
the  voice  of  conscience?  Ah!  the  voice  of  con- 
science sees  not  only  every  action,  but  the  thought, 
the  motive,  that  prompted  the  action.  This  coach 
for  the  world-conflict  can  look  us  through  and 
through,  and  can  warn  us  just  when  we  are  going 
to  make  a  poor  play,  as  well  as  reprove  us  after 
the  mistake  has  been  made. 

There  are  some  flesh-and-blood  coaches,  too, 
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that  help  us  out  not  a  little.  Indeed,  the  word 
"coach"  was  first  applied  to  masters  who  helped 
out  backward  students  when  preparing  for  examina- 
tions. Teachers  are  all  coaches.  They  have  been 
over  the  ground  that  the  boys  now  occupy,  and 
many  a  hint  can  they  give  that  will  help  the  boys 
out  in  the  struggle  later  on.  Then  there  is,  or  there 
ought  to  be,  another  class  of  coaches,  for  the  boys 
ought  to  coach  each  other.  In  this  grand  game 
that  I  am  describing,  each  boy  has  his  "position." 
On  Thanksgiving  Day  there  will  be  but  eleven 
players  on  each  side,  but  in  this  nobler  contest 
every  boy  in  the  school  has  his  place,  just  as  every 
cadet  has  his  place  in  our  battalion.  And  the  boy 
who  played  in  an  insignificant  position  last  term 
will  have  a  more  important,  a  more  honorable 
place  this  term.  So  I  say  to  the  officers:  A  while 
ago  you  were  in  the  ranks,  playing  on  the  line,  so 
to  speak.  Now  you  are,  as  it  were,  behind  the 
line.  Can  you  not  help  out  some  of  the  boys  who 
now  stand  where  you  used  to  stand  ?  It  only 
means  a  kind  word  now  and  then,  a  kindly  interest 
in  things  that  may  seem  insignificant  to  you  now, 
but  that  used  to  seem  of  the  greatest  importance. 
A  word  of  warning,  lovingly  given,  will  always  be 
kindly  received.  And  I  say  to  all  the  boys  who, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  have  overcome  some  habit 
that  was  mean  and  low:  There  are  other  boys 
who  are  exposed  to  the  same  temptations  that  used 
to  assail  you.    They  are  going  to  be  tackled  just 
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as  you  used  to  be  tackled.  Can  you  not  coach 
them  a  Httle  ?  The  outcome  of  the  game  rests 
with  the  boys  in  the  insignificant  positions  as  much 
as  it  does  with  those  in  the  most  responsible  posi- 
tions. The  fair  fame  of  our  alma  mater  demands 
good  playing  in  every  position  —  high  character  in 
every  boy. 

Yes,  we  need  a  coach  in  the  game  of  life.  But  we 
cannot  leave  the  issues  of  the  game  with  the  coach. 
Indeed,  when  the  game  comes  to  be  played,  the 
coach  has  to  stay  on  the  side  lines.  In  other 
words,  the  match  game  depends  upon  the  men 
who  play  in  it.  When  the  struggle  comes,  then  the 
best  men  will  win.  Every  bit  of  advice  that  has 
been  treasured  up  and  acted  upon  will  count  just  so 
much.  The  man  who  has  kept  in  training  will 
show  it  when  the  critical  moment  arrives.  All  the 
self-restraint  that  he  has  exercised  will  be  amply 
rewarded  by  that  brilliant  play  that  enables  him  to 
down  his  man  and  save  the  fortunes  of  his  side. 

Dean  Farrar,  when  talking  to  his  Marlborough 
boys,  said:  "No  one  can  be  a  good  athlete  who 
does  not  practice — who  does  not  take  trouble  — 
who  is  not  glad  to  amend  faulty  ways  of  playing  — 
who  does  not  attend  to  rules.  And  in  a  yet  better 
and  higher  sense,  no  one  can  make  a  first-rate 
athlete  if  he  is  not  ready,  and  steady,  and  quick, 
and  bold;  if  he  is  not  trained  to  bear  a  reverse  with 
a  good-humored  smile;  if  he  is  not  free  from  the 
self-consciousness  which  is  usually  called  being  ner- 
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vous;  if  he  has  not  the  pluck,  and  the  patience,  and 
the  good  humor,  and  the  self-control  to  play  out 
tenaciously  to  the  very  last  a  losing  game,  ready  to 
accept  defeat,  but  trying  to  the  end  to  turn  it  into 
victory.  Well,  believe  me,  you  want  the  same 
good  qualities  in  the  great  athletic  field  of  life. 
There,  too,  in  high  moral  and  spiritual  matters  that 
affect  eternity  itself,  it  does  not  do  to  be  for  a  single 
moment  off  your  guard;  there,  too,  neglect  and 
carelessness  produce  disgraceful  catastrophes;  there, 
too,  either  over  self-confidence  on  the  one  hand,  or 
deficient  nerve  on  the  other,  will  end  in  certain 
defeat;  there,  too,  it  is  cowardice  to  be  demoralized 
by  the  first  sign  of  apparent  failure;  there,  too,  the 
highest  courage  is  often  shown  by  sticking  to  the 
very  last  to  a  failing  cause;  there,  too,  you  must  be 
ready  at  all  times  to  give  way  to  others;  there, 
too,  you  may  be  unsuccessful  without  any  fault 
of  yours,  and  if  it  be  God's  will  that  thus  for  you 
the  chance  should  be  over,  you  must  step  from 
your  place,  not  with  despair,  not  with  anger, 
least  of  all  with  the  angry  gesture  and  passionate 
curse  of  disappointed  vanity;  but  bravely,  and 
quietly,  and  with  a  manly  and  cheerful  heart." 

Yes,  life  is  a  game,  and  he  who  would  play  it 
well  can  draw  many  a  lesson  from  the  noble  sport 
fthat  forms  the  subject  of  our  discourse.  "  Play 
together."  That  is  good  advice  on  the  gridiron 
field.  A  gentleman  said  to  me  last  Wednesday, 
"  The  team  with  the  best  team-work  is  almost  sure 
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to  win."  Are  we  all  playing  together,  boys,  in 
this  infinitely  nobler,  more  glorious,  battle  with  the 
devil  and  his  team  of  players?  Are  we  alert,  as  in 
a  game  of  football,  to  watch  every  motion  of  the 
enemy  and  to  go  like  a  flash  to  the  rescue  of  the 
man  who  is  in  greatest  danger?  Do  we  realize  that 
the  good  name  of  St.  Matthew's  School  trembles 
in  the  balance  when  even  the  weakest  and  least- 
honored  of  her  children  is  left  to  meet  his  adver- 
saries alone — is  not  backed  up  by  the  moral  force 
of  the  moral  team-work  of  the  school?  Again  I 
ask  you,  ' '  Are  you  playing  well  together  —  teachers 
with  boys,  officers  with  privates,  the  older  boys 
with  the  younger  ?  Can  you  show  a  first-rate 
moral  line-up  ?  " 

Again:  "  Play  low  on  the  line."  '"Tackle  low 
and  hard."  That  is  good  advice  on  the  gridiron 
field,  is  it  not?  I  saw  a  fine  team  of  players  lose  a 
game  not  long  ago,  simply  because  they  tackled 
too  high.  And  if  there  is  one  fault  more  danger- 
ous than  another  in  a  boy's  life  at  school,  it  is  the 
fault  of  not  playing  low  on  the  line,  so  to  speak  — 
of  tackling  too  high.  Players  tackle  high  for  two 
reasons:  Sometimes  they  are  afraid  to  tackle  low; 
sometimes  they  think  that  it  is  too  much  trouble  to 
tackle  low,  if  a  high  tackle  will  serve  the  purpose. 
Is  it  not  just  so  with  our  contact  with  evil?  A  low 
tackle  means  a  temptation  wholly  overcome  —  a 
bad  habit  wholly  mastered.  Alas  for  the  boy  who 
meets  his  temptation  in  a  half-hearted  manner — 
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who  hasn't  the  courage  to  come  out  in  the  open 
and  vanquish  his  foe  once  for  all!  "  I'll  yield  this 
time,  and  brace  up  to-morrow."  No  such  tactics 
ever  won  a  football  game.  No  such  tactics  will 
make  character;  and  it  is  to  make  character  that 
each  of  you  is  being  played  in  the  game  of  life.  If 
you  have  courage  —  manly,  honest-eyed  courage, 
you  will  tackle  low  and  hard.  If  you  love  your 
school,  and  think  the  battle  of  life  worth  the  fight- 
ing, you  will  play  low  on  the  line. 

Here  is  another  expression  that  wc  hear  on  the 
football  field:  "  Get  into  every  play."  What  does 
that  mean  ?  It  means  that  every  man  should  do 
something,  if  it  is  only  a  little,  when  the  struggle 
comes  —  whether  it  be  at  the  kick-off  or  in  the 
scrimmage.  You  cannot  fold  your  arms  and  look 
on  when  once  the  whistle  has  sounded.  .Surely 
there  is  a  good  lesson  here.  In  the  study  hall,  in 
the  recitation  room,  on  the  playground,  and  in 
active  life,  every  man  should  get  into  every  play. 
By  that  I  mean  that  every  man  should  do  his  duty, 
and  his  whole  duty,  in  that  station  of  life  to  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  him.  It  is  so  easy  to  stand 
aside  for  the  moment  and  let  the  other  fellow  do  the 
hard  work  — so  easy  to  let  the  other  fellow  utter  his 
indignant  protest  at  an  unclean  story  or  a  dishonest 
act  — so  easy  to  let  the  other  fellow  take  the  difiicult 
problem  in  the  class  room.  But  that  is  considered 
very  poor  playing  in  the  game  of  life. 

But  there  is  another  essential  rule  of  the  game  of 
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rootU»ll  th.u  is  siiro  to  brink;  lonl\  shouts  of  approval 
iVoiu  tlic  spectators,  it"  well  carried  out,    0»r  oppo- 
nents have  been  vniahle  to  make  a  gain.    It  is  the 
thinl  down,  with  several  yanls  to  gain.    So  they 
.»re  obli.i;eil  to  kick.     Away  ^oes  the  ball,  over  tl»e 
heads  ol  onr  line.    Now  mucii  ilepemls  upon  our 
l"ull-back.  who  has  run  well  to  the  rear  in  order  to 
yjuard  his  i;t\»l.     lie  has  secunxl  the  ball  without  a 
luinble,  anvl  dashes  torwaril.    Uoes  he  dash  out 
there  to  the  >i>;ht,  where  the  lield  sivnis  open? 
No,  he  looks  lor  his  men,  who  have  pusheil  ri>;ht 
ahead  ol  hiin.    I  le  is  up  with  them  now.  and  by 
following;  carelully  in  their  rear  he  lories  ahead, 
protected  Irom  assaults  in  front  or  iVom  either  side; 
anil  he  does  not  stop  until  the  applause  from  the 
^rand  stand  tells  that  a  splendid  i;aiiv  has  bi>en 
made.    Oixr  boys  hail  renuMnl>eretl  the  reiteratwl 
ad\  iiv  of  their  coach,     Follow  your  interference  — 
follow  ymu    intcrferenct\"     Yes;  a  i;oihI  team 
luust   put   up    ijoihI    interference;    anvl    in  the 
game  of  life  the  man  who  can  depend  upon  his 
interlerence,  and   tries  to  follow  it.  will  be  sure 
to  nwke  a  Rain  in  character.     Hoys,  have  you 
a  moral  iitterferiMUx-  that  you  cai\  depeml  upon? 
Are  your  friends  such  as  will  lall  into  line  .»nd  protect 
you  at  .dl  haiarils  as  you  carry  forwarvl  th.»t  precious 
pri/ie.  your  iuuuortal  .soul?    The  boy  who,  day 
after  d.»v,  kneels  in  this  chapel  and  asks  the  help 
of  his  .Savior  in  tiijhlini;  the  battle  of  life,  is  follow- 
ing the  l.r.uul  Interlerence  that  alone  can  protect 
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from  all  dangers,  both  of  soul  and  body.  The  boy 
who  dashes  to  the  front  and  bears  the  brunt  of  the 
devil's  assaults  for  the  sake  of  his  weaker  friend,  is 
a  hero  such  as  no  football  field  can  boast  of 

"We  wrestle  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but 
against  principalities,  against  powers,  against  the 
rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this  world,  against  spiritual 
wickedness  in  high  places."  That  is  the  great 
athletic  contest  in  which  each  of  us  is  enrolled. 
An  unseen  enemy,  but  a  real  one.  You  and  I  are 
training  for  the  contest  now.  When  our  school- 
days are  done  and  life  begins  in  earnest,  shall  we  be 
ready  for  the  game  to  begin  ?  Shall  our  side  win  ? 
God  grant  it.  It  cannot  be  a  tie  game.  There  will 
be  no  rests  between  halves.  Your  life  at:  school  will 
determine  the  success  of  your  life  in  the  world. 
Every  low,  unspeakable  vice,  every  dishonest  action, 
every  lying  word,  will  tend  to  give  the  victory  to 
the  rulers  of  darkness.  Every  effort  for  the  right, 
every  pure  and  noble  ambition,  every  resistance  to 
the  manifold  temptations  that  surround  a  school- 
boy's life,  will  down  the  princes  of  evil  and  bring 
you  nearer  to  the  goal. 

Thus  we  may  learn  lessons  for  the  battle  of  life 
from  this  as  from  the  other  experiences  of  life. 
And  much  as  football  has  been  decried,  there  is  no 
one  who  knows  boys  and  understands  the  princi- 
ples of  true  sport  who  will  not  agree  with  a  noted 
man,  who  declared  it  a  national  blessing  that  there 
are  two  vigorous  games  to  absorb  the  superfluous 
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energy  and  occupy  the  hours  of  recreation  of  our 
boys.  It  is  said  that  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington, 
when  he  saw  the  boys  at  football  under  the  ancient 
elms  of  Eton,  said,  "It  was  here  that  Waterloo 
was  won.' '  But  football  shall  have  done  its  greatest 
good,  shall  have  accomplished  its  noblest  purpose 
if  it  leads  us  to  think  of  this  infinitely  nobler  and 
higher  struggle  "  against  principalities,  against 
powers,  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of  this 
world,  against  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places." 
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OUTLINES  OF  AN  ADDRESS 

BEFORE   THE   NAOMKEAG  MUTUAL  TRADING  AND  MINKNG  COM- 
PANY, 

At  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  Salem,  on  Sahbath  evening,  Jan.  14,  1849. 


BY  EEV.  SAMUEL  M.  WORCESTER,  D.  D. 


"  Where  there  ia  gold  ;  and  the  gold  of  that  land  is  good." 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  the  first  mention  of  gold  in 
tiie  Scriptures  is  in  connection  witli  the  garden  of  Eden,  be- 
fore the  fall  of  man.  The  last  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the 
description  of  the  glorious  city  of  God,  the  New  Jerusalem, 
which  appeared  to  the  disciple  in  Patmos,  as  "  pure  gold,  like 
unto  clear  glass." 

Of  the  first  partition  of  the  river,  that  went  out  of  Eden,  and 
is  called  Pisnn,  it  is  said  :  "  That  is  it  which  compnsscth  the 
whole  land  of  Havilah,  where  there  is  gold  ;  and  the  gold  of 
that  land  is  good."  There  have  been  different  opinions,  both 
in  respect  to  Havilah  and  the  Pison.  Some  have  identified  the 
Pison  with  the  Indus,  some  with  the  Ganges,  some  with  the 
Nile,  and  some  with  the  ancient  Phasis.  And  Havilah,  a  son 
of  Joktan,  (Gen.  x.  2!),)  is  believed  to  have  peopled  Colchis, 
on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  and  the 
countries  encompassed  by  the  Pison  or  Phasis,  now  known  as 
the  Aras  or  Araxes. 

Whether  the  Havilah  of  the  Scriptures,  that  was  so  re- 
nowned for  its  gold,  in  the  age  of  Moses,  was  ever  as  Califor- 
nia now  is,  or  the  Pison  was  as  the  Sacramento,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  ascertain.  But  there  is  a  golden  chain  of  asso- 
ciation, if  I  may  so  speak,  by  which  it  is  easy  to  connect  that 
gold  region  of  remote  antiquity,  with  one  of  the  most  memora- 
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ble  of  all  enterprises  or  achievements.  I  refer  to  the  Argo- 
nautic  Expedition,  in  the  thirteenth  century  before  Christ 

In  mytliological  story,  Jason  is  described  as  the  leader  of  a 
band  of  heroic  adventurers,  among  whom  were  Hercules  and 
Orpheus,  who  embarked  in  the  ship  Argo,  from  a  port  of 
Greece,  to  sail  for  Colchis.  Their  object,  as  poetically  stated, 
was  to  obtain  possession  of  "the  golden  fleece"  of  the  ram 
upon  which  Phryxus,  the  son  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes,  had 
escaped  thither,  when  flying  with  his  sister  Helle,  from  the 
vindictive  machinations  of  Ino.  The  wonderful  animal,  not 
only  had  an  invaluable  fleece  of  gold,  but  had  wings  and  the 
faculties  of  speech  I 

The  expedition  of  the  Argonauts  is  celebrated  in  tradition, 
poetry,  and  history.  It  forms  a  sort  of  landmark,  or  boundary 
point,  between  the  fabulous  and  the  authentic,  in  the  literature 
of  the  classic  languages.  But,  with  all  that  has  been  said  of 
it,  the  original  fact^  of  the  mythological  story  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. One  writer  has  conjectured,  that  the  golden  fleece 
was  the  raw  silk  of  the  East.  Another  has  thought,  that  the 
phrase  was  derived  from  the  manner  of  collecting  golden  sands 
washed  down  from  the  mountains— by  putting  undressed 
eheep-skins  in  the  channel  of  the  stream.  Another  considers 
the  whole  story  as  a  tradition  of  the  flood.  But,  according  to 
one  of  the  best  modern  authorities,  the  Argonautic  Expedition 
is  to  be  regarded  as  "  both  a  military  and  a  mercantile  adven- 
ture ;  and'was  singularly  bold  for  the  times  in  which  it  was 
undertaken.  The  object  was,  to  open  the  commerce  of  the 
Euxine  Sea,  and  to  secure  some  establishments  on  its  coasts." 

Gold  was  obtained  from  some  sources,  in  great  abundance, 
in  the  reign  of  Solomon  ;  that  is  to  say,  about  four  and  a  half 
centuries^after  Moses  had  recorded  the  fame  of  Havilah,  and 
two  and  a  half  centuries  after  Jason  and  the  other  Grecian 
heroes  accomplished  iheir  perilous  voyage  to  Colchis.  From 
Ezion-geber,  on  the  Red  Sea,  the  ships  of  that  magnificent 
monarch  sailed  to  Ophir.  "  They  came  to  Ophir,  and  fetched 
from  thence  gold,  four  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  and  brought 
it  to  king  Solomon."  "  Once  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of 
Tarsliish,  bringing  gold,  and  silver,  and  ivory,"  &.c.  Gold 
became  so  plenty  in  Jerusalem,  that  "  silver  was  as  stones  :  " 
"  It  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  the  days  of  Solomon." 

Where  Ophir  was,  is  still  a  question  of  geography  and  of 
history.  But  whether  in  the  Chinese  Sea— on  the  coast  of 
Malabar— in  the  island  of  Ceylon— or  in  Southern  Arabia— 
or  on  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  opposite  Madagascar— or  some- 
where else  in  the  Indian  Ocean— there  is  no  dispute  that  gold 
and  precious  stones  were  the  great  commercial  attraction. 
The  gold  of  commerce  had  far  more  to  do  with  the  aucient 


maritime  enterprises  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  than  either  the  desire  of  discovery,  or  the  hope  of 
renown. 

Between  the  age  of  Solomon  nnd  the  Christian  era,  the  Phe- 
nicians  and  their  colonial  children  at  Carthag-e,  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  most  enterprising  and  successful  in  the  com- 
merce of  the  Mediterranean.  To  some  extent,  doubtless,  they 
adventured  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  They  traded  in  all  man- 
ner of  riches,  and  were  unrivalled  for  their  skill  in  navifration. 

At  a  very  early  period,  the  more  advanced  nations,  like  the 
people  of  Egypt,  began  to  seek  gold  by  other  means  than  find- 
ing it  in  the  mines  of  mountains,  or  in  alluvial  plains,  or  in  the 
beds  of  rivers,  or  in  the  exchanges  of  commerce.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that,  in  melting  the  ore,  other  substances  were  dis- 
covered in  couibination  ;  and  hence  was  suggested  the  idea 
that  other  substances  might  be  changed,  the  viler  into  the 
most  precious.  However  this  w;is,  an  art  arose,  called  alchemy. 
And  in  process  of  time,  the  grand  desideratum  was  the  Phi- 
losopher^s  Stone,  or  a  substance  containing  the  original  princi- 
ple of  all  matter,  and  capable  of  dissolving  all  into  its  elements. 
This  gmrrnl  solvtnt,  it  was  also  supposed,  would  i)nssess  the 
power  of  removing  all  seeds  of  disease  from  the  human  body, 
and  of  renewing  life  for  immortality. 

From  Egypt,  the  mysteries  and  occult  toils  of  the  alche- 
mysts  passed  into  Greece  ;  and  from  Greece,  they  were  subse- 
quently transferred  to  Rome.  'I'he  prodigality  of  the  Roinana 
excited  and  inflamed  their  desire  for  gold.  In  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  many  experiinenls  were  made,  in  the  hope 
of  transmuting  the  baser  metals  into  that  which  was  most  of 
all  so  passionately  desired.  Caligula  tried  to  obtain  gold  from 
orpiment,  or  yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  Dioclesian,  how- 
ever, one  of  his  successors,  more  than  two  hundred  years  after- 
wards, ordered  all  books  to  be  burned  which  professed  to  teach 
the  manufiicture  of  gold  and  silver  by  alchemy.  The  useful 
science  of  chemistry  was  much  promoted,  and  various  impor- 
tant discoveries  were  made  ;  although  no  man  ever  succeeded 
in  making  one  particle  of  gold. 

The  Arabians  studied  alcliemy  with  great  zeal,  not  long 
after  the  time  of  Mohammed.  And  until  late  in  the  "Dark 
Ages"  of  Europe,  the  monks  were  doing  their  utmost  to  find 
the  grand  secret  of  all  earthly  good,  not  in  the  wisdom  that  is 
from  above,  but  in  the  Ptiilosophers  Stone,  which,  as  it  was 
believed,  had  been  all  but  fotind,  very  many  times  ! 

With  the  discovery  of  America,  a  new  direction  was  given 
to  the  desire  and  search  for  gold.  Columbus  carried  back 
"  presents  of  gold  "  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  It  was  soon 
ascertained  that  South  America  and  Mexico,  or  New  Spain, 
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had  large  stores  of  the  precious  metals.  These  were  thought 
to  be  inexhaustible.  It  was  not  long  before  adventurers  were 
rushing,  with  the  most  extravagant  expectations,  to  regale 
their  eyes  with  the  glittering  spectacle  of  El  Dorado,  where 
gold  and  precious  stones  were  as  common  as  rocks  or  sands  in 
other  countries.  Of  this  Dorado,  Francis  Orellana,  a  compan- 
ion of  Pizarro,  first  spread  the  report  in  Europe.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  interior  of  South  America,  between  the 
rivers  Orinoco  and  Amazon.  And  an  Englishman  is  said  to 
have  given  a  map  of  it,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

But  no  Dorado  was  ever  found  as  the  stories  of  the  natives 
had  described  it — as  the  fervid  imagination  of  Spanish  cupidity 
had  painted  it.  El  Dorado  became  a  proverb  of  European 
hallucination  and  disappointment.  It  was  like  "  the  German 
Schlnrnffcnlaiid.  where  roasted  pigeons  fly  into  one's  mouth." 

Singular  enough,  three  centuries  having  passed  away,  a 
Dorado  in  North  America  has  been  found  to  be  no  tale  of  the 
fabulous.  And,  it  is  not  without  reason,  that  some  are  inclined 
to  think  that  California  was  the  real  Dorado  of  the  ICih  cen- 
tury. 

We  have  fallen  upon  an  age  of  wonders.  But  among  all 
the  marvels,  which  in  our  day  make  truth  so  much  stranger 
than  fiction,  I  did  not  expect  to  see  an  age  of  literal  gold. 
And,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that,  strangest  of  all 
in  my  personal  experience  of  events  and  occurrences,  is  the 
position  in  which  I  find  myself  this  evening.  That  I  should 
stand  here  in  this  pulpit,  to  address  a  company,  like  that  here 
convened,  is  one  of  the  last  of  all  positions  in  which  I  ever 
expected  to  be  placed. 

I  have  never  been  very  forward  to  speak  in  praise  of  wealth ; 
for  I  have  esteemed  wisdom  better  than  gold.  And  I  have 
never  thought  it  prudent  for  any  man  to  be  "  in  haste  to  be 
rich;"  for  there  is  the  greatest  danger,  that  "he  will  not  be 
innocent  "  in  so  doing.  Besides,  1  have  always  understood  the 
lessons  of  history,  as  teaching  us,  that,  for  tlie  world  at  large,  if 
not  for  every  one,  there  is  "a  more  excellent  way"  of  increas- 
ing pecuniary  resources,  than  by  searching  for  any  of  the 
precious  metals  in  their  native  depositories.  My  principles, 
my  sentiments  are  the  same  as  ever. 

But  I  have  felt  very  ditferently,  in  relation  to  the  enterprise 
which  has  now  brought  this  large  assembly  together,  from 
what  I  should  have  anticipated,  according  to  ail  my  previous 
opinions  and  impressions.  And  yet,  1  find  not  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  explaining  my  present  feelings.  I  have  thought 
that  1  could  see  the  clearest  evidence  of  God's  hand  in  the 
movement  which  now  concentrates  upon  itself  such  a  vast 
amount  of  various  interest. 
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I  have  never  had  any  sympathy  with  the  political  measure8 
by  which  California  has  been  annexed  to  the  mighty  domain  of 
this  pfreat  republic.  But  I  have  an  inward  and  cheering  per- 
suasion, that  He  who  is  "  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent 
in  working,"  has  some  great  results  to  accomplish  in  permit- 
ting an  annexation  so  unexpected  and  extraordinary.  And 
from  the  first  hour  that  it  became  a  moral  certainty  that  San 
Francisco  would  become  a  city  of  the  American  Union,  I  have 
been  deeply  solicitous,  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  it  should  be 
truly  an  Anglo-Saxon,  if  not  a  genuine  New  England  city,  in 
the  whole  spirit  of  its  merchants,  mechanics,  and  manufac- 
turers. It  will  soon  be  the  largest  city  from  Behring's  Straits 
to  Cape  Horn. 

I  have  devoutly  desired,  that  all  California,  and  all  New 
Mexico,  with  all  Texas,  should  have  an  ascendency  of  popula- 
tion among  whom  the  best  principles  of  our  free  States,  and  of 
the  most  enlightened  sections  of  our  "goodly  heritage,"  should 
be  established  for  all  time  to  come. 

And  what — I  have  asked  myself — will  be  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  attract  thither,  at  an  early  day,  the  requisite  number  of 
emigrants  or  colonists  ?  I  never  imagined,  in  all  my  imagin- 
ings and  conjectures,  what  the  meuiorable  year  of  1848  hag 
already  recorded  in  its  annals,  in  the  most  eventful  of  all  ita 
eventful  chapters,  in  the  wonder-working  providence  of  God! 

I  believe  God  is  m  history.  I  believe  the  history  of  the 
world  will  yet  prove  to  be  vapid  and  worthless,  save  only  as  it 
is  recognized  in  its  connections  with  the  history  of  the  Church. 
And  thus  I  believe  that  .Iesus  Christ  is  peculiarly  and  pre- 
eminently in  history.  As  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  therefore, 
I  am  interested,  profoundly  interested,  in  every  movement 
which  affects  this  country,  in  the  extension  of  its  boundaries, 
the  diffusion  of  its  population,  the  augmentation  of  its 
strength,  and  the  multiplication  of  its  means  and  instrumental- 
ities, for  the  advancement  of  civilization,  of  freedom,  of  pure 
religion  and  true  happiness.  1  feel  the  love  of  my  country  in 
every  pulsation  of  my  heart. 

It  is  in  history,  that  this  continent  was  not  discovered  by 
modern  Europeans  until  just  about  the  time  when  the  crisis  of 
the  Great  Reformation  was  about  to  be  revealed.  It  is  in  his- 
tory, that,  by  a  most  remarkable  course  of  events,  the  territory 
of  New  England  was  reserved  for  the  Puritan  pilgrims  and 
fathers.  It  is  in  history,  that  Catholic  France  on  the  North, 
and  Catholic  Spain  on  the  South,  were  extending  their  arms  to 
clasp  hands  at  some  point  of  amity  in  the  line  of  the  great 
Lakes,  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  And  it  is  in  history,  as  I  read  it,  that  nothing  but  a 
Beeming  miracle,  or  a  series  of  miracles,  like  those  which 
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Mttcre^  Imd  oat  of  the  hmwi  of  Vkmch,  pve  Tietoiy  at 
humtkamrg,  m  I745,u4  Mre4  Ne*  Eaglmiid  mod  all  the  eo(»- 
■ie*  boa  tbe  aesperate  dc««H  of  tku  detertable  power 
vlHdi  cweied  tlw  aceM  oT  St.  Bwtkokiaiev'a.  If  the  eolo- 
nca  befc  ha4  Ule*  be<bre  dw  aimU  of  Fnnce,  the  hiMofy 
of  Ike  vorU**  evB*e«iMatiiMi  and  e«&Mcip«uoa  nigbt  have 
waited  a  titooaawi  yean  for  •bat  oar  eaia  have  beard  aad  oar 
eyea  bare  aeea. 

I  oMat  aot  extend  tlwae  aHaaiaM,  or  add  to  these  bi«orical 
•aaonaUMM  or  rMnunaeeoeea.   Bat,  I  love  to  ihinli  of  then 
whea  1  took  oat  opoa  the  preaeat  apectacle  of         ■  ■  »-riH 
•Tlfce  vortd.   And  albeit  "^mmT  m  not  "^-r 
mtt  hope,  brigbter  and  richer  tban  all  lU  cold, 
aad       the  cootineMa  aad  ialaada  of  the  aorth 
PaedK.    For,  of  all  the  Menal  and  Xapendov  dMK 
of  Gcid'a  ptw»td<niee  io  ' 
more  wonderful— no  fart  rurf'- 
than  th^  ■      'tie  a»t/  ...  .  i,j  ■ 

■ICS  of  '  reeeot  aoaexatioa  to  t 

BUiea.  ..uriarda,  ao  ferociofu  and  b  ' 

ia  th«r  •e«rcii  a<td  ra|fe  for  (foM,  never  find  any  p«ti  of  lue 
aowriar  •f-r"  '  of  thoae  trt*»ur«-"i  .'  The  Jtaniiu,  too,  bate 
beea  t) '  •«<  ceBl»fi«.    Why  thoae  owt.jr,  many 

thooMui'  milea  of  mineral  wealth,  onlOTiciied  uoul 

the  year  J  - .  - 

k  moat  e<rrUinly  be  that  (i'fi  ba«  a  porpoae — a  irrptt  moral 
porpooe  in  all  liiia.  It  ia  tut  (mall  ibing  fur  a  fulfill  to  be 
■aored  aa  Uie  ArriTican  j»<:/»pl'-,  »o  many  of  them,  d««w  are; 
that  tS<?  r'-t»f«' n'»ti»'-«  of  '-w-ry  i  :ir.  and  and  almoat 

■   ■  \)H  on  the 

gb<,'  were,  be 

ffui,,.  ,1,  /  "  tiihuaiaam 

^  Ijie  t  Lbe  niigtiueal  banner  aiiiong  the 

WBtuum  '.■  • 

Tena  wf  i.  r 
Tiaton«,  a  V" 

a  few  II.-  ';' 
tli.-ir  .. 

b,.  .  .  ..  -  Holy 

<;  iL  (jod'a  miniitera 
.in  ihe  naiue  if  Jeaua. 
An'l  iK'Wr  can  (/feK:«.i  uk.iii,  a*  ui<  y  "ill  aolcnmly  pn^  laiin — 
"  What  ahall  it  jrt^oftt  a  man,  if  h<-  ahall  (fain  the  wh-W-  wi.tld, 
and  Iw  hia  own  kj-jI  -  Or  wliil  "hull  a  man  pive  in  ex<  hange 
fi.,f  hi*  •cjiil?'"  (i'xi'n  irw-  frKiidi  amon|;  laym'-n  will  be 
llierc,  Ut  affurd  coonK  nince  and  encoura|{«rnicnt  to  every  jfood 
word  and  work.    Many  there  will  be,  who  can  neirer  forget  a 
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New  England  Sabbath,  a  New  England  sanctuary,  New 
England  .s-chools,  colleges,  court^s  of  justice,  and  halls  of  legis- 
lation ;  New  England  industry,  energy,  economy,  and  liberal- 
ity; New  England  firesides  and  homes,  with  New  England 
fathers  and  mothers,  wives,  brothers,  pistcrs,  and  little  ones,  so 
dear!    And  be  assured  that  Sr.AVKRv  will  not  be  there! 

We  address  you,  Gentlemen  of  tlie  Association,  in  whose 
behalf  we  speak,  not  as  missionaries — nor  even  as  a  band  of 
Christian  colonists.  We  address  you  not  at  all  as  men  em- 
barked in  a  religious  enterprise.  Your  immediate  object  is 
pecuniary.  But  we  address  yon  as  our  fellow-citizens  ;  aa 
sons  and  brothers  of  New  England  ;  and  as  men,  who,  in  a 
mercantile  adventure,  have  very  peculiar  moral  responsibilities, 
whether  or  not  you  succeed  in  any  measure  according  to  your 
wishes,  in  obtaining  the  immediate  prize  of  your  calling.  You 
have  interests  of  your  own,  ami  you  have  a  concern  in  the 
interests  of  others,  which  are  iiiuiiensurably  more  precious  to 
you  and  to  them,  than  thousands,  and  mdlions  of  gold  and 
silver. 

I  rejoice  to  see  the  evidence,  which  I  find  in  the  Preamble 
and  By-Laws  of  your  Company,  that  you  have  begun  with  so 
distinct  and  laudable  an  acknowledgment  of  the  principles  and 
rules,  by  which  only  you  can  expect  any  such  prosperity,  as 
rational,  high-minded,  honest  and  honorable  men  can  esteem  a 
recompense  of  such  toils,  and  hardships,  and  exposures,  as 
may  await  you. 

I  read  thus  in  the  Preamble: 

Wli  erpas,  by  (he  acquisition  to  tins  Governnient,  of  the  im- 
mense Territory  of  Upper  California,  a  large  fipid  of  operation  has 
been  opened,  wlieieby  a  company  of  Traders  and  Mechanics  associ- 
ated together  for  one  ooriiiiioii  good,  and  by  a  strict  observance  of 
those  great  and  good  principles,  by  which  all  men,  sepaiale  or  col- 
lectively, can  prosper — and  can  (miy  prosper — tliose  of  Industry 

and  just  Economy,  can  reap  a  iich  reward  for  their  labor  ;  we, 

therefore,  whose  names  are  hereunto  affixed,  do  by  these  presents, 
severally  covenant  and  agree  to,  and  with  cach'olher,  in  manner 
and  form  following — th.it  is  to  say,  we  do  acrec  lo  form  ourselves 
inio  a  com|)any  to  be  called  the  Naumkeag  Mutual  Trading  and 
Mining  Coiiipnny,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  llie  Tr.idmir  and 
Mining  operations,  in  the  vicinity  of  (he  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  in 
California;  and  lor  the  good  order  and  government  of  the  s.mie — as 
well  as  fi>r  the  promotion  of  harmony  and  good  friendship  among 
the  members  thereof,  do  assent  to,  and  adopt  the  following  By- 
Laws."  " 

You  feel,  then,  that  you  are  "  associated  for  one  common 
good."  You  speak  of  your  purposes,  as  if  willing  that  they 
should  be  known  and  read  of  all  men.    You  assume,  that  your 
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object  is  right — your  end  is  jiisL  To  all  this,  or  any  part  of  it, 
I  can  take  no  exception.  For  any  thing  which  I  can  discover, 
it  is  as  suitable  and  as  honorable  to  seek  an  increase  of  wealth, 
by  trading  and  mining  in  California,  as  by  inanufuctuiing  in 
South  Salem.  The  great  point  is,  to  do  your  work  and  your 
traffic  hojieslly — violating  no  law  of  God,  and  no  law  of  your 
country. 

You  speak  of  "  great  and  good  principles."  You  do  well. 
Every  nian  should  act  from  principle  ; — sound  principles  of 
truth,  rectitude,  benevolence,  and  honor.  And  if  you  would 
desire  that  "  blessing  of  the  Lord,  which  maketh  rich  and 
addeth  no  sorrow  with  it,"  you  will  make  the  Word  of  God 
"  a  lamp  unto  your  feet  and  a  light  unto  your  path." 

"  Order  is  heaven's  first  law."  You  »vill  submit  to  law,  if 
you  would  have  any  order,  any  harmony,  any  peace. 

"  Article  VIII. — It  is  understood,  by  and  between  each  and 
every  member  of  this  Company,  that  each  member  shull  make  an 
equal  |irovision  for  the  wants  of  ilie  same;  sliall  perform  the  various 
duties  wiiich  may  devolve  upon  him,  clieerfully,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  shall  promote  the  best  interest  of  all  the  members 
thereof;  shall  at  all  limes  yield  a  ready  acquiescence  to  the  demands 
of  the  olticers  of  the  Comjiany  —  when  such  demand  shall  be  made 
in  accorilance  with  the  provision  of  the  By-Laws  of  the  same,  or 
for  the  e.stahlishnieni  of  good  friendship  and  kind  feelings  towards 
one  another;  that  they  will,  m  all  cases  of  danger,  defend  each 
othi'r — and  more  espei  ially,  in  case  of  sickness  of  any  member  or 
members,  to  administer  to  his  or  their  wants — to  use  all  the  means 
placed  within  their  reach,  to  alleviate  hi-i  or  their  sufferings,  and 
restore  him  or  them  to  his  or  their  usual  degree  of  health. 

"Article  XVIII — In  case  any  member  shall,  by  sickness  or 
from  any  other  cause,  become  unable  to  perform  the  duties  which 
devolve  upon  him — excepting  such  sickness  or  disability  shall  have 
been  oecasioneil  by  any  immoral  conduct; — such  member  shall  con- 
tinue to  receive  diiiicig  the  entire  term  of  such  sickness  or  disabil- 
ity, his  share  of  the  profits  of  the  Company — the  same  as  when  he 
performed  his  daily  duties,  when  in  perfect  health. 

"  And  be  i!  fiii  thennore  provided,  that  in  case  any  member  shall 
have  taken  from  him  by  stealth  or  by  force,  during  the  month  next 
following  that  in  which  the  last  monthly  division  of  the  profits  of 
the  Company  shall  have  been  made,  his  entire  or  partial  dividend  of 
said  profits — then  the  Board  of  Directors  at  the  next  monthly  meet- 
ing, upon  the  same  being  clearly  proven  to  thrm,  shall  cause  the 
Treasurer  and  Clerk  to  pay  to  said  member,  out  of  the  Treasury,  a 
gum  equal  to  that  which  said  member  shall  have  proven  to  have  been 
lost.  Provided  always,  that  nothinir  in  this  article  shall  debar  such 
member  from  receiving  his  dividend  of  the  profits  of  the  Company 
as  before. 

"  ARTicr.F.  XIX. — In  case  of  the  decease  of  any  member,  the 
President  of  the  Company  shall  take  immediate  possession  of  the 
whole  of  such  member's  property,  and  cause  the  amount  of  the 
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same,  and  in  what  it  consists,  to  be  entered  upon  the  records  of  the 
Company,  and  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable,  forward  the 
same  to  the  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased." 

By  these  articles,  more  especially,  you  make  your  Associa- 
tion n  Brotherhood,  and  a  Mutual  Insurance  Company.  You 
anticipiite  that  to  which  you  are  each  liable, — sickness,  suffer- 
ing, sorrow,  and  death.  These  articles  I  have  read  with  much 
satisfaction,  and  with  no  small  degree  of  tenderness  of  spirit. 
They  are  noble  in  their  purpose.  Abide  by  thein  most  faith- 
fully, and  great  will  be  your  reward. 

It  is  iiiimensely  iitinorlant  that  you  should  love  as  brethren 
whose  interests  are  one.  I  cannot  too  earnestly  enjoin  it  upon 
you,  to  "be  kindly-afTectionod  one  to  another."  Vou  will 
allow  tne  to  say  to  you,  in  the  words  of  .loseph  to  his  brethren, 
"  See  that  ye  fall  not  out  by  the  way  !  "  On  your  vojijge  you 
will  have  urjrent  need  to  be  careful  of  your  spirit,  your  temper, 
your  countenance,  your  words,  your  tones,  your  deportment. 
Bear  and  forbear.  Never,  never,  dispute !  You  will  have 
differences  of  opinion  and  feeling.  You  may  disrusi  your 
differences  ;  but  see  that  you  always  speak  truly,  candidly, 
kindly,  and  very  mildly.  One  harsh  expression  may  do  irrepa- 
rable mischief. 

'•  Articlk  XII — The  profits  of  the  Company — afler  the  pay- 
ment of  fill  demands  against  the  same — shall  be  divided  equally 
aiiifiM';  the  mcuibers  thereof,  at  each  mmillily  meelin:;— and  lor 
which,  eaeh  member  thus  receiving,  shall  give  his  receipt  to  the 
Treasurer  and  Clerk." 

You  here  anticipate  "  profits,"  which,  of  course,  you  expect, 
or  you  would  not  engage  in  the  enterprise.  But  do  not  anti- 
cipate too  much.  Be  prepared  to  see  something  else  besides 
gold.  Be  content  with  less  than  others  obtain — n  iih  nothing 
even;  rather  than  seek  gain  by  unrighteousness,  or  in  the 
ways  of  ungodliness.  Watch  over  your  morals,  as  under  the 
all-seeing  eye  of  God  :  and  give  HIM,  also,  "  the  TrrHE  of  all!" 

"  AKTirr.F.  XIV. — Tlip  playinij  of  cards  for  amuspnient,  gara- 
blina,  and  the  nso  of  intoxicatiui!;  drinks  as  a  bcveroL'e,  by  any 
nieml>er,  is  strictly  prohibited  ; — any  member  violating  llie  provision 
of  this  ai  licle,  upon  its  being  proven  against  him,  shall  lie  expelled 
from  the  Company,  and  shall  forfeit  to  the  same,  bis  entire  interest 
in  the  Company  :• — Provided,  however,  that  nolhiiig  in  lliis  aiticle, 
shall  debar  such  member  from  entering  Ins  plea  for  the  vinlaiion  of 
them,  and  of  making  liis  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  the  Company." 

I  am  much  pleased  that  you  have  adopted  this  article.  To 
some,  however,  it  may  seem  a  little  too  stringent.  But  who  of 
you  will  ever  lose  any  thing  by  the  most  rigid  adherence  to 
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every  line  and  every  word  ?  Amusement  or  recreation  we  all 
need;  but  the  best  kind  is  often  found  in  a  change  of  employ- 
ment. You  must  have  some  physical  exercise.  This  will  be 
incomparably  better  than  "the  playing  of  cards."  Books  you 
will  have,  instructive  and  entertaining  ;  and  not  one,  I  trust, 
that  is  corrupting  and  demoralizing.  Read  the  history  of  New 
England,  of  the  United  Slates,  and  of  other  countries.  Make 
yourselves  familiar  nilh  the  lessons  of  the  past.  Study  your- 
selves also — your  own  minds  and  hearts. 

You  can  keep  a  diary,  or  a  journal.  You  can  spend  much 
time  very  pleasantly  and  profitaldy  with  your  pen  in  hand. 
You  may  have  an  opportunity,  on  the  voyage,  of  making 
much  valuable  improvement  in  knowledge  and  in  capacity  fur 
business. 

Upon  high  authority  it  can  be  said  to  you,  "Every  man  that 
Btriveth  f)r  the  mastery  is  temperate  in  all  things."  Paul's 
sentiment  in  regard  to  abstinence  is  worthy  of  universal  adop- 
tion. "  It  is  good  neither  to  eat  flesh,  nor  to  drink  wine,  nor 
do  any  thing  whereby  thy  brother  stumbleth,  or  is  ofiended,  or 
is  made  weak." 

During  the  meeting  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  in  London, 
an  American  gentleman  was  one  day  sitting  at  dinner  between 
two  members,  who  had  not  been  introduced  to  him.  lie  ob- 
served them  to  be  somewhat  uneasy,  about  the  time  it  was 
common  to  have  recourse  to  wine  or  brandy.  "  Where  are 
you  from  said  one.  "  I  am  from  the  United  States."  "The 
Temperance  reformation  has  made  much  progress  there,  I 
believe  ?  "  "  Yes,  considerable.  But  not  as  much  as  it  might. 
Still,  as  it  is,  I  have  not  seen  so  much  of  ardent  spirits,  for  ten 
years,  as  I  now  see  here,  upon  this  table."  "  But,"  said  the 
Englishman,  "There  are  some  of  us  that  do  not  find  the  doc- 
trine of  total  abstinence  in  the  Scriptures.  We  do  not  think 
that  Jesus  Christ  requires  it  in  his  followers."  "  You  must 
admit,"  responded  the  American,  "that  the  use  of  intoxicating 
drinks  leads  to  drunkenness.  And  in  the  United  States  we 
think,  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  will  not  be  dispUaatd  with 
us,  if  we  abstain  from  them  wholly."  There  was  no  further 
argument.  For  the  trood  of  others,  if  not  also  for  his  personal 
safety,  let  every  man  be  an  example  of  temperance,  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word. 

"  Article  XV  — The  ipgular  business  of  the  Company  shall  not 
be  transacted  on  thp  Salibnth  Each  and  every  member  may  spend 
the  Hay  in  such  a  njanner  aa  he  may  deem  advisable — provided  it 
shrill  not  inirude  uiion  the  sacredness  of  the  day.  Any  member 
rrfiisiiiiT  or  ne^jlecling  to  comply  with  the  provision  of  this  sriicle, 
shall  fiiilVitand  pny  into  (he  Tiea.'tury  the  sum  often  dollars  for 
each  and  every  offence." 
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Most  fervently  do  I  rejoice  in  this  article.  It  ia  the  Sabbnth, 
which  has  blessed  New  England  unspeakably.  Yon  remember 
the  example  of  that  little  company  of  explorers,  sent  out  in  a 
shallop  from  the  Mayflower,  before  the  landing  on  the  tweiity- 
secotiil  of  December,  l(i20.  Being  unable  to  regain  their  ves- 
sel before  the  sunset  of  a  Saturday  night,  they  made  themselves 
as  comfortable  as  they  could  upon  an  island,  at  the  entrance  of 
Plymouth  liarbor.  They  spent  the  Sabbath  in  holy  rest  and  in 
worship  of  God.  Some  would  tliink  them  to  have  been  "right- 
eous over  nuich."  Not  so.  It  was  an  example  fur  all  that 
should  come  after  them — an  example  for  all  the  world. 

No  man  ever  lost  any  thing  by  keeping  the  Sabbath  ;  and  no 
man  will  ever  gain  any  thing  by  violating  the  Sabbath.  More 
than  twenty  years  ago,  I  was  nuich  impressed  by  what  I  heard 
as  the  result  of  the  experience  and  observation  of  a  profes- 
sional man.  He  was  not  considered  a  Christian,  and  was  even 
suspected  of  Deism.  While  in  the  practice  of  law,  he  had 
once  subjected  himself  to  an  ignominious  penalty.  But  he 
recovered  his  standing,  and  exhibited  qualities  which  procured 
him  no  common  degree  of  respect  and  regard.  In  giving  some 
account  of  his  life  to  a  student  at  college,  he  said  to  liim  : 
"There  is  one  piece  of  advice  which  I  wish  to  give  you,  as 
your  friend.  JVevcr  do  cnnj  Inisiness  on  the  Sahlmth  !  I  have 
always  observed  in  myself  and  others,  that  such  business  ends 
badly.  That  work  of  mine  which  sent  me  to  the  State  Prison, 
was  commenced  on  the  Sabbath  !  " 

Hours  could  be  occupied,  with  testimony  on  this  subject. 
God  gave  the  Sabbath  in  his  infinite  wisdom  and  love.  Let  no 
man  defraud  himself  of  a  proper  use  of  the  inestimable  gift. 
Every  one  needs  it  for  the  best  condition  of  the  body  and  the 
soul.  Let  no  man  defraud  others  of  it,  or  hinder  them  in  their 
enjoyment  of  it,  as  a  right  and  a  privilege.  In  respect  to  the 
Sabbath,  and  in  respect  also  to  other  observances  of  moral  and 
religious  duty — "  Blessed  is  the  man,  that  walketh  not  in  the 
counsel  of  the  ungodly,  nor  standeth  in  the  way  of  sinners,  nor 
sittelh  in  the  seat  of  the  scornful." 

Some  of  you  may  find  a  home  in  California.  Some  of  you 
may  never  again  see  your  native  land.  May  you  so  live,  so 
order  your  conversation  and  your  conduct,  that,  whatever 
changes  pass  over  you,  it  shall  be  known  at  the  final  day,  that 
you  have  found  the  pearl  of  great  price  ;  that  "durable  riches 
and  righteousness"  are  yours  ;  yea,  a  blessedness,  one  hour  of 
which  a  thousand  thousiuul  Californias  could  not  purchase  ; — 
blessedness  eternal  in  the  city  which  is  "  pure  gold,  like  unto 
clear  glass,"  and  into  wiiich  shall  in  no  wise  enter  "any  thing 
that  defileth  ; — but  they  which  are  written  in  the  Lamb's  book 
of  life."    May  God  Almighty  be  with  you  and  bless  you  ! 
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AT  THE  TABERNACLE. 


The  Doctrine  of  Three  Persons  in  the  Godhead 
Contrary  to  Reason  and  Revelation. 


A  large  and  intelligent  audience  assembled  at  the  Bap- 
tist Tabernacle  Sundaj*  evening  to  listen  to  a  discourse  by 
the  pastor,  N.  F.  Ravlin,  on  the  Trinity  and  Unity  of  God. 
Text— John  i:  1-14. 

Schooled  in  the  commonly  received  doc-trine  of  ortho- 
dox religion,  formulated  into  mere  human  creeds,  and 
published  as  the  authorized  stjindards  of  religious  belief, 
I  accepted  them  without  cpiestion — even  as  the  oracles  of 
God.  For  years  I  preached  the  gospel  according  to  those 
standards  of  doctrine.  It  never  once  occuiTed  to  me  in 
the  earlier  years  of  niy  ministry  that  the  creed  of  ray 
Church  was  not  the  truth  precisL'ly  as  tuught  in  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  What  I  had  been  taught  was  accepted  im- 
plicitly without  question,  and  those  to  whom  I  preached 
received  my  preaching  in  the  same  unquestioning  manner. 
At  length,  I  began  to  study  the  "Word  independently— that 
is,  without  the  aid  of  "commentaries,"  "expository  notes," 
"pulpit  helps"  or  theological  tenets.  I  sought  the  Word, 
not  to  confirm  dogmas  and  the  creeds  of  men,  but  to  ob- 
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taia  a  knovvle.l-G  of  the  TRUTH.    I  opened  my  heart  to 
the  Lord,  and  sou-ht  tlie  Holy  Spirit  to  open  my  eyes,  that 
I  mi-ht  behol.l  wondrous  thin-s  out  of  Urn  Law  And 
most  glononsly  did  He  vouchsafe  His  Divine  illuminations 
'The  foundation  of  all  religion,  the  doctrine  concerniu- 
God,  claimed  the  first  consideration.    The  popular  theorv 
of  the  Trinity  was  contrasted  with  the  plain  teachin-  o( 
the  Word.    I  did  not  expect  to  find  any  want  of  agree- 
ment.   A  confirmation  of  my  faith  in  the  dogmas  of  my 
Uinrch  was  souglit  by  acquainting  myself  with  what  the 
Word  states.    I  had  learned  from  the  accepted  standards 
of  doctrine,  That  there  were  three  separate  and  distinct 
Persons  in  the  Godliead-the  Fatlier,  tlie  Son  and  the 
Holy  Ghost;  that  each  Person  was  very  and  truly  God 
possessed  of  every  Divine  perfection.     Infinite,  Uncreated 
and  Eternal.    In  other  words,  that  the  Father  was  a  Per- 
son Infinite  and  Almighty;  the  son  was  Infinite  and  Al- 
mighty, as  the  second  Person,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  the 
third  Person,  was  Infinite  and  Almightv.    And  yet  I  was 
taught  that  there  was  only  ONE  GOD,  whose  name  was 
Jehovah,  and  that  these  three  Infinite  and  Almirrhty  Per- 
sons, each  of  whom  was  God,  constituted  that  one  God 
I  said  to  myself,  "How  can  these  things  be?"    How  can 
three  separate  and  distinct  Persons  constitute  one  God  ^ 
The  Father  as  the  Infinite,  Eternal  and  Almightv  Jehovah 
fills  immensity.    How,  then,  can  there  be  room  for  two 
other  Personalities,  the  same  in  every  Divine  perfection 
And  if  each  of  these  three  Persons  is  very  and  truly  God 
how  IS  it  that  you  do  not  have  three  Gods  ?    Or  how' 
consistent  with  sober,  candid  reason,  can  you  say  Thev  are 
one  God  ?    If  the  Three  are  one  God  in  essence,  with- 
out body  or  parts,  then  what  are  They  as  to  their  Person- 
alities ?    In  the  one  case,  yon  have  an  impersonal  Deity 
which  destroys  the  idea  of  the  Personality  of  God  alto- 
gether.   In  the  other,  you  have  tliree  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate Personalities,  each  of  whom  is  God;  hence,  three 
Gods. 

Logically,  there  is  no  escape  from  this  conclusion .  The 
effort  to  escape  is  generally  made  by  remanding  the  whole 
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subject  to  the  realm  of  impenetrable  mystery,  into  which 
the  finite  mind  is  not  allowed  to  enter.    But  this  does  not 
satisfy.    The  investigation  of  old  dogmas  cannot  be  put 
off  in  this  manner.    Hence,  we  proceed.    It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  of  an  impersonal  God,  "without  body  or 
parts,"  having  no  form  or  substance.    There  is  no  diffi- 
culty'in  comprehending  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
-God  manifest  in  the  flesh."    We  can  draw  near  intelli- 
gently and  commune  with  Him  as  friend  holds  fellowship 
with  friend.    But  in  what  form  is  the  Father,  and  in  what 
shape  is  the  Holy  Spirit?    They  are  declared  to  be  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  Persons,  and  hence  must  have  separate 
and  distinct  forms,  distinguishable  from  that  of  Jesus 
Christ     He  is  in  fashion  and  form  a  man,  because  He  as- 
sumed our  humanity  and  appeared  in  the  material  world 
as  a  man.    And  when  He  glorified  that  human  and  made 
it  Divine  it  was  still  in  the  human  form. 

Many  admit  the  existence  of  a  great  first  Cause  operat- 
ing in  the  construction  of  the  universe,  but  they  give  that 
Cause  no  form,  shape  or  personality.  But  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  the  existence  of  an  Almighty  Being,  of  infinite 
wisdom  and  knowledge,  without  form  or  substance,  by 
which  He  could  be  distinguished  from  the  vaiious  ele- 
ments of  the  universe  which  He  has  produced,  and  every 
part  of  which  He  constantly  fills  w  ith  His  creative  energy 
and  power.  Force  is  one  thing,  but  the  intelligence  that 
produces  and  operates  that  force  is  another. 

Electricity,  light  and  heat  are  called  "forces  of  nature, 
and,  operating  according  to  "natural  laws,"  certain  ef- 
fects are  produced. '  But  those  forces  of  nature,  operating 
by  natural  laws,  are  not  invested  with  intelligence  and 
wisdom.  Tliey  were  powerless  to  build  the  world,  or  con- 
struct the  uni^^rse.  or  exhibit  design,  or  show  the  relation 
of  means  to  ends,  or  cause  to  effect.  The  Infinite  De- 
signer Who  is  Himself  the  Creator  of  these  forces  of  na- 
ture employs  them  as  His  agents,  operating  in  the  natural 
or  material  world,  and  He  has  endowed  man  with  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  wisdom  and  understanding  by  which  he 
may  comprehend  the  existence  of  these  forces,  and  the 


lawH  hy  wLich  they  operate,  so  as  to  make  tliem  of  use  to 
the  general  good  of  maukiud.    Now,  if  God  be  without 
form  or  Personality,  then  He  cannot  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct from  these  "Natural  laws"  and  "second  Causes;" 
hence,  they  are  themselves  God,  or  modes  of  the  Divine 
existence.    And,  if  so,  matter  is  eternal,  and  man  is,  as 
the  Pantheistic  school  of  philosophy  declares,  the  highest 
mode  or  manifestation  of   God.    ,Now,  upon  the  one 
hand  you  have  the  philosophy  of  Pantheism,  which  de- 
nies the  Personality  of  God,  while  upon  the  other  hand 
you  have  the  popular  theology  wliich  affirms  the  existence 
of  the  tri-personality  of  God.    The  one  extreme  is  Pan- 
theism, the  other  is  Polytheism.     Therefore,  between 
these  two  extremes  of  Polytheism,  with  its  three  Personal 
G-ods,  and  Pantheism,  which  declares  that  there  is  no  Per- 
sonal God  at  all,  lies  the  TRIJTH  as  to  the  e.xistence  and 
Personality  of  God.    We  learn  that  truth  solely  from  the 
Word.     Upon  the  hypothesis  either  of   Polytheism  or 
Pantheism  mo  man  can  UNDERSTANDINGLY  worship 
God.    We  must  throw  intelligence  and  reason  to  the  winds 
ami  ignorantly  worship  witli  tlie  ancient  Athenians,  we 
know  not  what,  and  with  them  rear  altars  inscribed  to  the 
"unknown  God;"  or  we  must  accept  the  revelation  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  Jehovah  God  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
"God  manifest  in  the  flesh"  in  the  New  Testament,  and  as 
the  only  God  of  Heaven  and  earth.    At  this  point  in  my 
investigation  I  bade  tlie  commendments,  traditions  and 
councils  of  men  an  everlasting  farewell,  and  took  the  Word 
of  God,  and  His  Word  only,  as  my  teacher'and  guide,  un- 
der the  enlightenment  of  His  Holy  Spirit  of  Truth,  that  I 
might  enjoy  the  freedom  whicli  the  knowledge  of  the 
Truth  imparts.    For  our  Lord  says,  "Ye  .shalfkuow  the 
Truth ,  and  the  Truth  shall  make  you  free. "     John  viii :  32, 
"And  if  the  Son,  tlierefore,  shall  make  you  free,'  ye  shall 
be  free  indeed."    John  viii:  3(5.    "Howbeit,  when  He,  the 
the  Spirit  of.  Truth  is  come,  He  will  guide  you  into  all 
truth."  John  xvi:  13.    I  could  nob  find  anywhere  in  the 
Sacred  Scriptures  the  doctrine  of  three  Persons  in  the  God- 
head.   The  statement  that  the  Father  is  a  person,  the  Son 


is  another  Person,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  a  third  Person^ 
is  not  to  be  found  in  the  Bible.  God  being  revealed  as  a 
Trinity  in  iinity,  under  the  name  of  Father,  Son  and  Holy 
Ghost,  theologians  have  assumed  that  there  must  of  neces- 
sity be  a  trinity  of  Persons.  But  it  is  an  assumption 
merely,  and  nothing  more.  It  is  opposed  both  to  revela- 
tion and  to  reason.  The  unity  of  God  is  eveiywhere 
taught  in  Moses,  the  Psalms  and  in  all  the  Prophets. 
"Hear,  oh  Israel :  The  Lord  our  God  is  one  Lord ."  "And 
thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might."    Deut.  G:  4-5. 

"Thy  throne,  oh!  God,  is  forever  and  ever;  the  scepter 
of  Thy  kingdom  is  a  right  scepter."    Psalm  45-G.  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord,  the  King  of  Israel,  and  His  Redeemer,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts:    I  am  the  first  and  I  am  the  last,  and 
besides  Me  there  is  no  God.    Is  there  a  God  besides  Me? 
Yea,  there  is  no  God;  I  know  not  any."    Isaiah  44:  6-7. 
Now,  if  there  was,  or  was  to  be,  another  God  or  Almighty 
Being,  equal  in  every  Divine  perfection  with  Jehovah  God, 
the  Author  of  the  above  language.  He,  cert;iinly,  as  the 
Omnicient  One,  would  have  known  it.    But  He  declares 
there  is  no  other  God.    In  Rev.  1 :  8  and  22:  13  the  same 
language  is  uttered  by  our  Lord  concerning  Himself,  show 
ing^'most  conclusively  that  Jehovah  God,  wh'j  revealed 
ffimself  to  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  was  identical  with  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ;  Who  was  "God  manifest  in  the  flesh," 
and  "In  Whom  dwelt  all  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
bodily,"  and  Who  was  declared  to  be  "The  true  God  and 
Eternal  Life?"  •  Jesus  says,  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
Beginning  and  the  Ending,  saith  the  Lord,  Who  is,  and 
Who  was,  and  AVho  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."    "For  unto 
us  a  child  is  born;  unto  us  a  Son  is  given;  and  the  Govern- 
ment shall  be  upon  His  shoulders;  and  His  name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful,  Counsellor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Ever- 
lasting Father,  the  Prince  of  Peace."    Isa  9:  6.    Who  m 
all  Christendom  does  not  know  that  this  prophesy  refers 
solely  to  the  child  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary?  And  yet  He  is 
called  the  Mighty  God  and  the  Everlasting  Father.  Hence 
Jesus  says  concerning  Himself:    "If  ye  had  known  Me  ye 


should  have  Iviiown  niy  Father  also.    An<i;froin  henceforth 
ye  know  Him  and  have  seen  Him."    Philiij  saith  unto 
Him:  "Lord,  show  us  the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us." 
Jesus  saith  unto  him:    "Have  I  been  so  long  time  with 
you,  and  yet,  hast  thou  not  known  Me,  Philij)?    He  that 
hath  seen  Me  hatu  sekn  thk  Father:  and  how  sayest  thou 
then,  show  us  the  Fatlier?"    John  14:  7-8-9.  Certainly 
no  language  can  be  more  exi^licit,  and  no  instruction  more 
convincing  than  the  above  words  uttered  by  our  Lord  Him- 
self.   He  leaves  no  room  to  suppose  that  tiiere  exists  any- 
where in  all  the  universe,  any  Mighty  (iod  or  Everlasting 
Father  separate  from  Himself.    He   says,  "Believe  Me 
that  I  am  in  the  Father  and  the  Father  in  Me."    John  14: 
11.    "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God.    And  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us."    John  1:  1-14.  Again 
we  read,  "And  the  Lord  shall  be  King  over  all  the  eai-th, 
in  that  day  shall  there  be  One  Lord,  and  His  name  One." 
Zech.  14:  8.    Thus  we  find  the  unity  of  God  taught  every- 
where in  the  Holy  Word,  and  we  fi'nd  also  that  the  Lord 
God  of  Israel,  revealed  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  only 
God,  the  Maker  of  Heaven  and  earth,  and  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  was  also  declared  to  be  the  Saviour  and  the  only 
Saviour  and  Redeemer  who  would,  in  the  fullness  of  time, 
come  into  the  world  to  save  His  people  from  their  sins! 
And  when  He  came,  it  was  "In  the  brightness  of  the 
Father's  glory,  and  the  express  image  of  His  Person." 
Heh.  1 :  3.    "Before  Me  there  was  no  God  formed;  neither 
shall  there  be  after  Me;  I,  even  I,  am  Jehomh,  and  beside 
Me  THERE  IS  NO  Saviour."   Isa.  10:  11.    "Verily  Thou  art 
a  God   that  hidest   Thyself,   oh,   God    of  Israel  the 
Saviour."     Isa.   45:    15.     "But  Israel  shall  be  saved 
in  the  Lord  with  an    everlasting   salvation,    for  thus 
saith  the  Lord  that  created  the  Heavens,  God  Himself  that 
formed  the  earth,  and  "made  it.    He  hath  established  it; 
He  created  it  not  in  vain;  He  formed  it  to  be  inhabited;  I 
am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none  else;  and  there  is  no  God 
else  beside  Me;  a  just  God  and  a  Saviour;  there  is  none 
beside  Me."    "Look  unto  Me,  and  be  ye  saved  all  the  ends 


of  the  earth;  for  I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else."  Isa. 
45:  17-18-21-22.  How  grand  and  glorious  these  revela- 
tions of  Jehovah  God,  the  world's  Creator  and  the  world's 
Saviour  and  Redeemer.  "For  thus  saith  the  Lord  God: 
Behold!  I,  even  I,  will  both  search  my  sheep  and  seek 
them  out.  So  will  I  seek  out  my  sheep  and  will  deliver 
them  out  of  all  jilacos  where  they  have  been  scattered  in 
the  cloudy  and  dark  day."  Eze.  34:  11-12.  Here  God  is 
revealed  as  a  shepherd  seeking  out  and  le.ading  his  sheep; 
and  in  the  Gosjiel  of  John  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  pre- 
sented in  the  same  character,  calling  His  own  sheep  by 
name  and  leading  them  out,  as  the  "Good  Shepherd,  who 
giveth  His  life  for  the  sheep."  Jehovah  God,  the  Shepherd 
of  Israel,  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Shepherd  of  the 
spiritual  sheep,  are  one  and  the  same  Divine  Being.  The 
NAME  of  the  Lord  Jesus  was  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  Ajiostles  were  commanded  to  baptize  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the-  Holy  Ghost;  and,  in 
obedience  to  that  command,  they  went  and  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  showing  most  conclusively  that 
they  did  not  understand  the  Trinity  in  God  to  be  a  Trinity 
of  Persons.  Is  it  not  astonishing  beyond  measure  that  a 
vast  system  of  contradictory  and  irrational  theology 
should  have  been  built  on  such  an  assumjjtion  ?  For  the 
entire  system  of  orthodox  religion  among  all  the  so-called 
evangelical  sects  of  Christendom  rests  solely  upon  the  the- 
ory that  there  are  three  sepai'ate  and  distinct,  Intimte. 
Eternal  and  Uncreated  Persons  in  the  Godhead.  They 
are  declared  to  be  equal  in  every  Divine  perfection,  and  yet 
the  i'ather  is  represented  as  a  Heing  of  anger,  of  wrath  and 
vengeance,  and  as  determined  to^turn  the  whole  world  of 
mankind,  as  His  helpless  creatures,  into  the  everlasting 
torments  of  hell  because  Adam  and  Eve,  in  disobedience 
to  an  arbitrary  command,  ate  some  material  fruit  off  of  a  cer- 
tain literal  tree  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  Not  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  mercy  will  He  show  to  any  soul  of  man  until  He 
has  been  jjaid  the  uttermost  ingredient  of  woe,  either  in 
the  eternal  damnation  of  a  world  or  the  wreaking  of  His 


insatiate  vengeance  upon  the  head  of  His  owd  innocent 
Son.  His  sense  of  justice  must  have  satisfaction,  and 
that  satisfaction  consists  in  the  infliction  of  His  wrath  to 
the  uttermost  upon  the  innocent  in  the  stead  of  the 
guilty.  But  who  satisfies  the  Son's  justice?  He  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  God,  and  as  being  equal  to  the  Father  in 
every  Divine  perfection,  and  yet  there  is  nothing  .said 
about  the  wrath  and  vengeance  and  violated  law  of  the 
Son.  Upon  whom  did  He  pour  the  vials  of  His  wrath  ? 
He  had  no  wrath,  no  vengence,  no  jjurpose  to  destroy 
mankind,  do  you  say  V  Then  He  was  not  like  the  Father, 
either  in  nature,  disposition  or  act.  Indeed,  according  to 
the  common  theory,  the  Father  and  Son  would  not  be 
taken  to  be  related  to  each  other  in  any  sense.  One  is 
lovely,  the  other  uulovelj';  one  is  all  wrath  and  vengeance, 
the  other  is  all  love  and  mercy;  the  one  damns  and  the 
other  saves;  one  inflicts  infinite  suli'eriug  upon  the  inno- 
cent, the  other  extends  pity  and  compassion  to  the  guilty 
and  even  prays  for  his  enemies  and  murderers.  From 
this  contrast  of  character  the  idea  that  the  Father  and  Son 
are  just  alike  as  distinct  Persons  is  seen  to  be  absurd,  and 
how  can  two  Beings  so  dissimilar  be  said  to  be  One  in  any 
sense  ?  And  what  would  you  think  of  an  earthly  parent 
who  would  compel  a  disobedient  child  to  walk  ten  rods  on 
burning  coals  of  fire  ?  Or,  what  would  you  think  of  a 
man  who  would  cause  his  only  son  to  be  put  to  the  tor- 
tures of  a  lingering  death,  though  innocent  of  any  mis- 
demeanor, to  satiate  his  wrath  toward  his  enemies  who 
had  trespassed  upon  his  premises '?  In  either  case  you 
would  not  think  such  monsters  of  cruelty  and  injustice  fit 
to  live  anywhere  on  this  green  earth  of  God.  Yet,  these 
creeds  of  men  have  made  God,  the  Father,  such  a  monster 
of  cruelty  and  injustice  that  He  will  be  satisfied  with  noth- 
ing less  than  the  eternal  damnation  of  mankind,  or  the 
murder  of  His  own  Son  at  the  hands  of  wicked  men. 
And  if  the  literal  theory  of  the  Garden  of  Eden  is  cor- 
rect, and  it  is  to  be  taken  as  a  statement  of  historical  fact, 
then  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  God  purposely  lured  a^. 
inexperienced  couple  to  their  ruin  by  laying  a  snare  to  en- 
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trap  their  unwary  feet.  He  did  this  kuowiiig  full  well 
what  the  result  would  be — the  introduction,  jjurposely,  of 
sin  and  death  into  the  world,  and  the  foreordination  from 
eternity  that  His  own  Sou,  the  second  Person  in  the  Trin- 
ity, should  take  the  sinner's  place,  be  made  a  substitute  in 
His  stead,  and  suffer  the  infliction  of  all  the  vindictive 
wrath  due  to  all  the  multiplied  transgressions  of  earth's 
uncounted  uiillious  to  the  end  of  time.  Thus,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  this  plan,  Christ,  though  innocent,  was  subjected 
to  a  punishment  as  unrelenting  and  tenible  as  though  He 
were  guilty  of  all  the  sins  and  crimes  ever  committed  un- 
der the  sun.  And  the  guilty,  hell-deserving,  violators  of 
His  law,  by  simply  believing  this  theory,  that  Christ  became 
their  substitute  and  paid  their  debt,  go  free,  receive  abso- 
lute justification  from  all  things,  and  are  accounted  right- 
eous, though  not  at  all  so  in  themselves.  And  all  this  to 
placate  the  Divine  vengence  and  satisfy  the  Divine  justice. 
But  where  is  the  justice  in  punishing  the  innocent  or  clear- 
ing the  guilty  ?  And  if  Christ  paid  the  debt  of  man's 
transgression  and  purchased  his  release  from  condemna- 
tion, where  is  there  any  exhibition  of  mercy  in  man's  sal- 
vation ■? 

You  undertake  to  prosecute  a  man  for  debt,  and  a  friend 
of  his  pays  all  your  claim  and  settles  the  account,  taking 
your  receipt  in  full.  Is  it  mercy  shown  him  that  you  with- 
draw the  suit  and  let  the  man  go  free?  Not  in  the  least. 
He  is  free  by  another's  favor,  and  not  on  account  of  any 
mercy  you  show  him.  So,  if  Christ  puid  the  penalty  of 
man's  sins,  and  Divine  Justice  accejited  the  payment  as  a 
full  equivalent^  then  man  has  a  right  to  Heaven,  and  it  is 
no  mercy  on  God's  part  that  he  goes  there.  It  is  declared 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  over  and  over  again,  that  "God 
IS  LOVE,"  and  yet  I  cannot  conceive  any  doctrine  more  at 
varience  with  such  a  character,  than  that  which  clothes  the 
Father  as  the  first  Person  in  the  Trinity,  with  vengence 
and  wrath,  and  as  giving  such  an  exhibition  of  vindictive 
cruelty  and  injustice  as  would  be  condemned  at  once  in 
J^e  most  savage  type  of  humanity.  My  inmost  soul  cries 
out  against  such  a  monstrous  view  of  God.    It  is  not  tree. 
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It  is  a  libel  on  the  character  of  Jehovah.  It  is  a  false  view 
of  the  doctrine  of  tlie  Triuitj-.  It  is  a  groundless  assumi> 
tion,  and  as  wicked  as  it  is  groundless.  I  tell  you,  the 
great  Babylon  of  theological  systems  built  upon  it  is  bound 
to  be  overthrown.  It  matters  not  how  mu&h  of  external 
splendor  there  may  be  in  the  Laodicean  Church,  spiritual 
poverty,  wretchedness,  nakedness,  and  blindness  lies  con- 
^  cealed  within.  "Because  thou  sayest  I  am  rich  and  in- 
creased with  goods,  and  have  need  of  nothing,  and  knowest 
not  that  thou  art  wretched  and  miserable  and  poor  and 
blind  and  naked."  Kev.  8:  17.  "The  whole  system  is  repre- 
sented as  being  spewed  out  of  tlie  Lord's  mouth."  Ilev.  3: 
16.  The  time  has  come  when  men  are  to  be  instructed 
plainly  of  the  Father,  when  they  are  to  recognize  the 
unity  of  God  in  Trinity  and  the  Trinity  in  unity,  when  they 
are  to  worship  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  the  only  God  of 
Heaven  and  earth.  The  conflicting  theories  of  men  have 
lost  their  wonted  power  and  must  give  place  to  the  har- 
monious revelation  of  the  one  God  and  only  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ.  Selfhood  and  all  self  seeking,  all  ecclesias- 
ticisms,  higherarchies,  councils  of  men.  Synods,  Presby- 
teries, legislative  assemblies  of  the  Church,  Pojies,  Cardi 
nals  and  Bishops,  must  bow  to  the  Divine  Mandate,  and 
be  remanded  to  the  shades  of  the  past.  Then  will  all  men 
see  what  is  the  fellowship  of  the  mystery  which  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  hath  been  hid  in  God,  who  created 
all  things  by  Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  are  hid  all  the  treas- 
ures of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  and  in  whom  dwells  all  the 
fullness  of  the  Godhead  bodily.  In  Kevelations,  first  chap- 
ter, Jesus  Christ  is  dechired  to  be  the  Almighty,  and  hence 
the  everlasting  Father  dwells  in  Him,  and  not  out  of,  or 
separate  from  Him. 

God,  as  to  His  Divine,  is  the  Father;  as  to  His  Human, 
the  Son;  and  as  to  the  Divine  operation  proceeding  from 
this  conjunction,  the  Holy  Spirit.  "Hence,  the  Trinity 
consists  in  the  three  essenti.\ls  of  one  God;  and  these 
three  are  one  God  in  essence  and  injform."  Hence,  Jesus, 
as  to  His  humanity,  was  the  Son  of  God,  because  God  was 
His  Father,  and  He  dwells  in  that  humanity  as  the 'soul  in 
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the  body,  and  not  separate  from  it.  In  man,  who  was  cre- 
ated in  the  image  of  God,  a  trinity  exists,  as  soul,  body 
and  life,  "  or  as  soul,  body  and  operation-"  Now,  suppose 
you  substitute  a  trinity  of  Persons  in  man.  The  soul  is  the 
first  person,  the  body  is  the  second  person,  and  the  opera- 
tion is  the  third  person ;  and  these  three  jiersons  are  one 
man;  and  yet  the  idea  is  no  more  contrary  to  reason  than 
that  three  sejjarate  persons  in  the  Trinity  make  one  God. 
"Jesus  came  and  spake  unto  them,  saying:  All  power  is 
given  unto  Me  in  Heaven  and  Earth."  Matt,  sxviii:  18. 
Now,  upon  the  hypothesis  that  the  Father  was  a  distinct 
Person  separate  from  Jesus  Christ,  and  He  had  transferred 
all  power  in  Heaven  and  earth  to  His  Son,  what  power  did 
the  Father  have  left?  None  at  all;  and  a  being  who  is 
powerless,  is  finite,  and  not  God  in  any  sense.  How  can 
you  pray  to  a  God  who  has  no  power  to  do  you  the  good  you 
need?  You  might  as  well  call  upon  dumb  idols  to  help 
you  in  your  extremities.  Now,  in  the  examination  of  this 
subject,  I  am  solemnly  impressed  with  the  conviction  that, 
either  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  as  the  Father, '^the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  the  only  God  of  the  universe,  Creator, 
Preserver,  and  Redeemer,  or  thei"e  is  no  revelation  of  the 
existence  of  any  God  whatever.  Between  the  one  Personal 
God  revealed  in  the  Scriptures  as  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  Pantheistic  philosojjhy  which  declares  that  a  Per- 
sonal God  has  no  existence  anywhere,  I  perceive  no  mid- 
dle ground,  hence  as  at  variance  both  with  reason  and 
revelation.  I  reject  the  pojjular  theory  of  the  tri-Peisonal- 
ity  of  God  as  a  doctrine  of  Polytheism,  based  on  false  as- 
sumptions, and  productive  of  teniblj'  mischievious  conse- 
quences, from  which,  thank  God,  I  am  delivered  at  last. 
And  yet,  for  years  prejudice  blinded  my  eyes,  perverted 
my  judgment,  darkened  my  understanding,  stultified  my 
reason,  and  bound  me  as  in  fetters  of  iron.  Bondage  was 
liberty;  servitude  to  the  dogmas  of  the  creed  was  freedom; 
"  ignorance  was  bliss,"  (?)  and  enlightenment  the  harbinger 
of  trouble  and  sorrow.  We  often  reach  the  dawn,  and  hail 
the  light  of  a  glorious  morning  laden  with  the  sweet  per- 
fume of  a  thousand  flowers',  and  melodious  with  the  song 
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of  birds,  tlirougb  a  long  dreary  niglit  of  fearful  storms  and 
threateniug  dangers.  How  delightfully  pleasant  a  thing  it 
is  for  the  eyes  to  behold  the  sun  after  such  a  night.  So 
when  Divine  love  and  light  from  the  Lord,  who  is  our  sun, 
flood  our  souls  with  hallowed  radiance,  how  delightfully 
precious  the  experience  of  new-born  freedom  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  Truth;  pure,  essential,  absolute,  eternal  Truth, 
which  is  God  Himself  manifested  iinto  iis. 


The  Atonement  of  Christ  in  No  Sense  "  Vicarious," 


DELIVERED  SEPT.   6th,    1885,  IX  THE   BAPTIST  TABERNACLE,  SAN 
JOSE,  CAL. ,  BY  X.  F.  BAVUN. 


Sermon  Mo,  'i. 

We" endeavored  to  show  iii  the  former  discourse,  both 
from  reason  and  revelation,  that  there  was  not,  and  could 
not  be,  three  distinct  and  separate  Persons  in  the  Godhead; 
that  the  existence  of  one  Almighty,  Infinite  God,  who  is 
omnipotent,  omnicient  and  omnipresent,  precluded  the 
possibility  of  there  being  any  other  Almighty,  Infinite 
God  possessing  those  attributes;  that  tile  Jehovah  God  of 
the  Old  Testament  was  repeatedly  declared  to  be  the  Savior, 
and  the  only  Savior,  who  should  come  into  the  world  to  save 
mankind;  that  all  the  prophetic  utterances  concerning  the 
Mighty  God  and  exeiiasting  Father,  in  his  attributes,  offi- 
ces, character  and  work,  were  fulfilled  in  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  in  short  that  they  were  one  and  the  same  person. 

This  being  true,  of  course  the  incarnation  assumes  a 
dilferent  aspect,  and  sustains  an  «ntirely  diiferent  rela- 
tion to  the  whole  subject  under  consideration,  from  the 
commonly  received  view  concerning  it. 

It  was  not  the  second  person  in  the  Godhead  who  be- 
came incarnate,  but  Jehovah  God  Himself.  "  God  was 
manifest  in  the  flesh."  "The  child  born,  and  the  son 
given,  was  the  mighty  God,  the  everlasting  Father,  and 
the  Prince  of  Peace." 

"  In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  and  the  Word  was 
with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  John  i;  1-18:  "And 
the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us  full  of  grace 
and  truth." 
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The  Apostle  declares  that  "  This  is  the  true  (iod  ^nd 
eternal  life." 

Jesus  says,  in  llev.  1;  8:  "I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the 
Boffinning  and  the  Ending,  sayeth  the  Lord,  which  is  and 
which  was,  and  which  is  to  come— the  Almighty." 

Kov.  21;  fi-7:  "And  ho  said  unto  me,  it  is  done.  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  Beginning  and  the  End.  And  I 
will  be  his  God,  and  he  shall  be  my  son." 

Man  had  lost  the  knowledge  of  God.    It  was  impossi- 
ble to  ajiproach  unto  Him,  and  it  was  equally  impos.sible 
for  God  to  approach  man  without  consuming  him  by  the 
brightjiess  of  his  ineffable  glory.    God  had  not  in  wrath 
turned  away  from  man,  but  man  had  forsaken  God.  His 
spiritual  perceptions  had  become  disabled  by  sin.  His 
whole  spiritual  organization  had  become  diseased.  He 
could  neither  see  with  his  eyes,  nor  hear  with  his  ears,  nor 
understand  with  liis  heart.    He  had  become  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  in  sins.    His  spiritual  life  had  ceased.    His  light 
had  become  darkness.    His  affections  were  coiTupted  and 
his  wisdom  had  become  folly.    He  was  vainly  striving  to 
find  life  in  death;  light  in  darkness;  liberty  iu  bondage; 
truth  in  error;  good  in  evil,  and  heaven  on  earth.    He  was 
no  longer  controlled  by  his  higher  spiritual  faculties,  but 
by  his  lowest  bodily  senses,  that  appealed  solely  to  mate- 
rial things.    Man  had  mistaken  the  shadow  for  the  sub- 
stance, the  external  phantasy  for  the  internal  realities  of 
spiritual  existence.    He  dwelt  in  the  region  and  shadow  of 
death.    Eternal  realities  were  lost  sight  of.    The  bright 
effulgence  of  everlasting  life  was  obscured  by  the  darkness 
of  ignorance,  the  long  night  of  sin,  and  the  gathering 
shadows  of  the  cheerless  tomb.    God  had  in  numberless 
ways  called  to  him  to  turn  and  live,  but  every  call  had 
been  slighted.    The  Divine  counsels  had  been  disregarded. 
His  loving  messages  had  been  slighted  and  his  Prophets 
persecuted  and  slain.    Sin,  in  all  its  forms,  held  high  car- 
nival, and  all  the  hells  were  ready  to  celebrate  their  tri- 
umph in  the  destruction  of  the  human  race. 

In  the  period  of  the  most  impenetrable  darkness,  at  the 
point  of  deepest   degradation,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
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piofouiidest  ignorance  of  all  spiritual  realities,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  appeared  as  Jehovah  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh.  He  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
Himself.  He  brought  life  and  immortality  to  light  by  the 
Gospel.  He  assumed  a  human  nature,  with  all  its  teuden- 
cies  to  evil,  v\'ith  all  its  weaknesses  and  susceptibilities  to 
temptation,  v\-ith  all  its  exposures  to  hell's  infuriated  hosts, 
and  to  every  form  of  Satanic  intrigue,  and,  in  that  assumed 
humanity,  he  fought  against  and  conquered  all  the  enemies 
of  man,  and  preached  deliverance  to  the  captives  and  the 
recovering  of  sight  to  those  that  were  blind,  proclaiming 
the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  and  day  of  the  veugjeance 
of  our  God. 

Christ  came  to  subdue  man's  enemies,  not  to  pay  a  debt; 
he  came  to  conquer  death  and  hell,  not  to  suffer  the  ven- 
geance and  wrath  of  the  Father;  He  came  to rfulfil  every 
jot  and  tittle  of  the  law,  not  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  its 
violation.  This  could  not  be  done  except  by  the  assump- 
tion of  our  nature,  hence  the  necessity  of  the  incarnation. 
As  God  Jehovah  could  not  approach  man  in  his  diseased 
and  inverted  condition,  nor  could  man  draw  near  to  God, 
it  became  necessary  that  there  should  be  an  atonement  and 
a  mediator,  or  no  man  could  be  saved.  But  there  was  no 
necessity  for  either  an  atonement  or  mediator  in  the  sense 
in  which  those  terms  were  commonly  used.  The  whole 
nature  of  sacrifice  as  taught  in  the  Jewish  economy,  and, 
as  applied  to  Christ,  is  perverted,  or  misunderstood,  which 
will  appear  as  we  proceed.  The  literal  translation  of 
"atonement,"  as  everj-  intelligent  person  knows,  is:  At-one- 
ment— A  state  or  condition  of  being  at  one  or  in  agree- 
ment with  God.  Hence,  when  it  is  said  that  Christ  made 
an  atonement,  we  are  not  to  understand  that  he  made  a 
sacrifice  of  Himself  to  appease  the  wrath  of  God,  satisfy 
His  justice  or  purchase  His  favor  for  man. 

"We  have  a  poor  estimate  of  the  worth  or  excellence  of 
favors  bought  for  a  consideration  even  among  men  in  the 
world,  and  much  more  so  when  applied  to  God. 

Clemency  purchased  with  gold  we  regard  as  a  corrupt 
bestowment  of  favor;  but  what  shall  we  say  of  a  clemency 
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wliicli  can  be  moved  to  compassion  only  by  tbe  payment 
of  the  full  modicuiu  of  siifferinn;,  either  "by  the  transgress- 
ors or  an  innocent  victim  substituted  in  their  stead."  We 
have  not  been  accustomed  to  admire  very  mnch  the  char- 
acter of  Shyloclc  in  his  inhuman  demand  according  to  the 
letter  of  "his  bond"  to  take  from  Antonio,  the  merchant 
of  Venice,  the  pound  of  flesh.    But,  suppose  Hhylock's 
own  son  had  come  forward  and  said,  "Father,  I  will  take 
the  merchant's  place  as  his  substitute.    Spare  him,  and 
take  the  pound  of  flesh  from  my  breast."    "I  accei^'t  the 
offer,  my  son,  and  when  the  law  of  Venice  is  fulfilled  ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  my  bond  then  set  tlic  gentile  free; 
let  him  walk  out  through  the  blood  of  my  own  son  to  lib- 
erty and  life."    And  suppose,  further,  that,  instead  of  an 
honorable  merchant,  whom  misfortune  had  overtaken,  An- 
tonio represented  a  miserable  thief  who  had  robbed  the 
Jew  of  his  three  thousand  ducats,  then  you  have  an  illus- 
tration in  a  most  revolting  cliaracter  that  bu  t  faintly  pict- 
ures God,  if  the  common  theory  of  the  atonement  is  the 
correct  one. 

The  usually  accepted  theory  of  salvation  is,  that  man 
had  sinned;  that  he  had  broken  the  law  of  God,  and  in 
conseqiience  had  incurred  the  wrathful  displeasure  of 
God;  that  he  nuist,  therefore,  suffer  the  penalty  of  the 
law  he  violated,  which  is  death— eternal  deatli.  The 
whole  race  was  involved  in  Adam's  transgression,  and, 
without  exception,  must  be  made  to  suffer  the  etenlll  tor- 
ments of  Sheol,  unless  a  substitute  can  be  found  who  can 
render  an  equivalent  for  man's  sins,  and  thus  stay  or  re- 
move the  penalty  of  man's  transgression.  Jesus  Christ, 
the  second  Person  in  the  Trinity,  offers  to  become  such 
substitute,  take  the  sinner's  place,  stand  in  his  stead  and 
suffer  the  actual  infliction  of  the  Father's  wrath  to  the  ut- 
termost, and  thus  purchase  man's  deliverance  from  the  pen- 
alty of  siu.  Hence,  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  central 
idea  in  all  the  prevalent  theories  of  man's  salvation. 
Christ  died  and  paid  the  debt— yes,  all  thfe  debt  I  owe  to 
Divine  justice— and  if  I  can  believe  this,  and  accept  par- 
don from  the  Father  for  the  Son's  sake,  I  go  free  and  mv 
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eternal  salvation  is  secured.  Christians  everywhere  place 
their  hope,  and  their  onhj  hope,  in  the  idea  that  Christ's 
death  alone  appeased  the  wrath  of  God,  and  that  it  is  the 
only  plan  that  can  have  any  avail  with  Divine  justice. 
They  constantly  remind  God  that  their  debt  is  paid;  that 
they  do  not  owe  him  anything,  since  Jesus  jjaid  it  all.  He 
has  squared  the  account  in  God's  ledger,  where  human 
thoughts,  words  and  actions  are  recorded — not  only  con- 
cerning all  sins  in  the  past,  but  all  they  may  commit  in  time 
time  to  come — all  is  settled.  And,  as  though  God  might 
possibly  forget  that  the  debt  was  paid  and  exact  the  penalty 
the  second  time,  Christ  is  represented  as  standing  before 
the  Father  pointing  constantly  to  his  pierced  hands  and 
side  to  remind  the  Father  that  He  has  Himself  paid  the 
sinner's  debt,  and  that  thei'efore  He  should  not  demand 
another  settlement.  Viewing  the  work  of  Christ,  as  is 
commonly  done,  from  a  business  standpoint  of  debt  and 
credit,  how  utterly  unbusinesslike  is  the  whole  theory. 
For  if  it  is  true  that  Christ  paid  the  debt  justice  demand- 
ed, and  settled  man's  account  so  he  could  be  regarded  as 
square  on  the  books,  how  supei'fluous  the  office  of  a  Me- 
diator, or  an  Advocate,  or  Intercessor  before  the  Throne 
of  God  to  plead  for  man's  acquittal.  Logically,  you  must 
regard  God  as  wholly  untrustworthy'  to  keej)  His  agree- 
ment made  with  the  Son.  So  full  of  implacable  hatred 
and  wrath  and  vengence,  and  so  greedy  of  inflicting  tor- 
ture and  suffering  as  to  be  determined  to  damn  those  for 
whom  Christ  had  already  suffered  damnation,  so  that  He 
must  be  constantly  reminded  by  a  Being  as  Omnipotent  as 
Himself  that  He  should  not  demand  a  second  j^ayment,  or 
you  must  admit  that  the  office  of  Mediator,  Advocate  and 
Intercessor  are  entirely  superfluous,  and,  therefore,  noth- 
ing more  than  a  creation  of  fancy  and  a  play  of  words. 
In  the  one  case,  you  draw  the  character  of  God  as  a  mon- 
ster, AVhom  no  one  could  love  or  worship,  and  in  the  other 
case  you  render  all  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  mediato- 
rial work  of  Clfrist  as  unmeaning  and  without  force.  And 
yet,  men  will  pretend  to  adore  such  a  God  and  at  the 
same  time  assume  to  believe  that  the  burning  streets  of 
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'hell  are  paved  with  the  skulls  of  their  unbaptized  infauts 
not  a  si^an  long.  Of  course,  a  God  Who  would  punish 
his  ouly  begotten  Son,  when  He  knew  He  was  innocent, 
as  though  He  were  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  of  the  whole 
world,  would  not  scruple  to  damn  innocent  babes  for  the 
transgressions  of  their  parents.  How  many  that  are  in 
the  Churches  to-day  are  there  from  a  knowledge,  or  love, 
or  practice  of  the  truth  or  of  the  Christian  virtues? 
How  few  love  Christ,  even,  for  what  He  is  in  Himself,  or 
from  any  clear,  intelligent  conception  of  His  character  or 
attributes  ? 

People  have  fled  to  the  church  as  a  hiding  place  from  the 
vengeance  of  an  angry  God.  They  love  Christ  because  they 
.are  taught  that  He  has  paid  their  debt,  and  that  he  pre- 
vents the  Father  from  sending  them  to  hell.  Their  admi- 
ration is  based  not  so  much  on  the  character  of  the  Bein"- 
who  saves,  as  upon  the  fact,  that,  although  they  are  sinners, 
they  are  not  going  to  be  sent  to  Sheol  at  last. 

There  is  no  intelligence  in  such  worship,  and  no  safety 
in  such  a  theory.  Many  read  the  Bible,  and  pray,  and  at- 
tend church,  and  give  alms,  only  because  they  are  afraid 
an  angry  God  will  follow  them  with  vengeance  if  they 
do  not  do  these  things.  They  really  love  sin  in  one  form 
or  another,  but  they  fear  its  penalty.  Theolpgiaus  have 
confounded  the  penalty  of  sin  with  the  sin  itself,  and  in 
so  doing  have  committed  a  fatal  error.  There  is  nothing 
in  the  scrijitures  about  Christ  saving  us  from  the  penalty  of 
sin,  except  as  He  saves  us  from  our  sins.  He  came  to  save 
his  people  from  their  sins,  not  their  penalty.  There  is  the 
same  relation  between  sin  and  its  penalty,  that  there  is  be- 
tween disease  and  suffering,  or  i^ain.  Remove  the  disease 
and  the  pain  ceases.  Remove  the  sin,  or,  by  repentance, 
cease  to  do  evil,  and  the  penalty  is  removed  at  once.  Now, 
we  propose  to  show  in  what  the  atonement  of  Christ  con- 
sists. The  Lord  assumed  our  nature,  in  a  material  body, 
as  the  oulj'  way  by  which  He  could  reach  and  save  us  from 
our  sins.  He  took  human  nature  upon  Himsflf,  full  of 
hereditary  tendencies  to  evil  in  all  its  forms.  He  took  our 
nature  in  its  hopeless  bondage  and  captivity  to  sin,  and  in 
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its  voluntary  agreemeui  with  hell.    In  His  assumed  nature 
He  bore  our  sins  and  carried  our  sorrows,  because  He  met 
our  enemies  and  endured  our  temptations.    He  suffered  as 
•we  suffer;  wept  as  we  weep;  soiTowe<>  as  we  sorrow;  hun- 
gered as  we  hunger;  and  wearied  as  we  weary.  Overcom- 
ing evil  in  His  assumed  humanity  cost  him  many  a  fearful 
conflict  and  many  a  long  night  of  agony,  of  the  intensity 
of  which  we  can  form  but  the  faintest  idea.    He  was  sub- 
jugating hell  within  the  world  of  mankind,  and  working 
out  the  problem  of  man's  deliverance  therefrom.  When 
He  drove  those  out  who  had  cornipted  the  Temple  with 
merchandise   and  made  the  House  of  Prayer  a  den  of 
thieves,  He  but  symbolized  -the  effective  manner  in  which 
He  cast  devils  out  of  men,  and  purified  the  temple  of  the 
human  heart.    From  the  time  he  was  twelve  years  old,  till 
He  was  thii-ty  years  of  age,  at  which  time  He  began  to 
preach,  we  know  nothing  of  Him.    But  no  doubt  He  was 
"About  His  Father's  business,"  working  out  the  redemp- 
tion of  His  people  by  the  regeneration  of  His  own  human- 
ity.   The  last  of  His  temptations  was  the  passion  of  the 
Cross,  and  His  tinal  victory  was  His  resurrection  from  the 
dead.    He  had  purged  away  all  the  evils  of  His  nature. 
He  had  overcome  all  the  infuriated  hosts  of  hell.    He  had 
glorified  His  human,  and  made  it  one  with  His  Divine 
nature,  that   is  one  with  the  Father.    Conjunction  be- 
tween the  human  and  the  Divine  was  accomplished.  Hu- 
manity and  God  were  brought  into  agreement.    The  at- 
onement was  an  accomplished  fact.     A  perfect  mediator 
was  thus  established  between  God  and  men  in  the  "Man 
Christ  Jesus."    God  could  now  pour  the  influx  of  His 
Divine  love  into  the  human  will,  and  His  Divine  light  and 
wisdom   into  the  understanding.    He   could  efl'tctively 
reach  man  in  his  diseased  condition  and  impart  the  healing 
balm— extend  the  hand  of  omnipotent  strength  in  His 
helplessness — thus  enabling  eveiy  man  who  co-operates 
with  the  Lord  absolutely  to  overcome  all  his  evils,  whether 
of  heart  oiilife,  of  nature  or  practice,  so  tliat  man  actually 
becomes  reconciled  to  God  and  in  agreement  or  atonement 
with  the  Lord.    The  full  accomplishment  of  this  work  in- 
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eluded  the  death  of  Christ  or  the  passion  of  the  Cross, 
hence  man  couhl  not  have  been  saved  without  it,  and  yet, 
that  death  was  but  an  incidental  part  of  the  work  Christ 
came  to  perform.  It  was  in  no  sense  an  offering  made  to 
appease  the  wrath  of  an  offended  God.  He  died  because 
he  could  not  reach  man,  in  the  destruction  of  his  enemies, 
Avithout  it.  He  could  not  come  to  him  except  through  suf- 
ferings. But  he  saved  man  by  destroying  man's  enemies." 
The  omnipotent  power  of  the  life  of  Christ  that  reaches 
man,  is  what  saves  him,  and  not  the  incidental  death  that 
was  endured  in  bringing  that  life  down  to  him.  He  came 
to  fulfill  the  law,  not  to  pay  its  penalty.  He  came  to 
satisfy  love,  not  wrath.  In  short,  Christ  came  to  reveal 
the  Father  and  reconcile  men  to  God,  and  not  God  to  men. 
There  is  not  a  line  in  the  Bible  about  Christ  reconciling 
God  to  the  world.  "But  God  was  in  Christ  reconciling 
the  world  unto  Himself."  ii.  Cor.  v:  9.  "For  if  when  we 
were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of 
His  son,  much  more — etc."  Rom.  G:  10.  "Our  evil  human 
nature  was  reconciled  first  in  Him,  and  His  humanity  be- 
came glorified,  as  head  over  all  things  to  the  church  and 
as  our  Everlasting  Mediator."  See  Col.  1:  17-18.  Col.  11; 
10-1.  Tim.  11:  5.  So  in  Ephesians.  "For  He  is  our 
peace,  Who  hath  made  both  one  and  hath  broken  down  the 
middle  wall  of  partition,  having  abolished  in  His  flesh  the 
enmity  so  that  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one 
body."  See  Eph.  11:  15-lG.  See  also  Col.  1:  19-20-21, 
John  1-29,  Titus  11-13-14.  Now  let  us  consider  the  real 
and  the  assumed  nature  of  sacrifice,  for  by  the  total  mis- 
conceptiosi  and  perversion  of  the  term  sacrifice,  as  used  in 
the  Jewish  economy,  all  the  false  and  erroneous  views  of 
Christ's  work  have  been  imbibed,  and  horrible  and  false 
theories  cherished  and  confirmed.  The  term  sacrifice 
should  be  taken  in  a  two  fold  sense.  Its  first  meaning  is 
to  make  sacred  and  holy.  Its  secondary  meaning  is  to 
give  up  something  we  Y>vize  very  highly  for  the  good  of 
others.  In  both  these  senses  our  Lord  became  a  sacrifice 
for  us.  He  sustained  or  carried  our  sorrows,  our  tempta- 
tions, our  griefs,  our  conflicts,  our  weaknesses  and  infirmi- 
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ties  in  His  own  humanity.  In  short,  His  whole  life,  in  un- 
tiring devotion,  was  laid  down  for  us.  He  truly  died  for  us, 
but  not  in  our  stead,  nor  to  propitiate  the  veugence  of  the 
Father.  It  is  also  truly  said  in  the  Scriptures,  that  God 
sacrificed  His  son  for  us.  That  is,  the  Divine  which  was. 
the  Father,  sacrificed,  set  apart,  offered  up  the  human,, 
which  Avas  the  son,  by  utterly  destroying  every  evil  of  that 
character  and  life,  even  as  the  Jewish  priest  sacrificed  the 
animal  upon  the  altar.  Hence,  Christ  was  a  sacrifice  for 
us  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term.  The  common  notion  is 
that  when  a  person  brought  an  animal  to  be  sacrificed,  it 
implied  an  acknowledgment  that  he  deserved  to  be  treated 
as  the  animal  was  about  to  be.  As  the  animal  was  to  suffer 
death,  so  he  deserved  to  suffer  damnation;  and  as  he  was 
required  by  the  law  to  lay  his  hands  upon  the  head  of  the 
Tictim,  this  was  sui>posed  to  imply  a  transfer  of  his  guilt, 
from  himself,  to  the  animal,  which  therefore  was  accepted 
in  his  place  to  appease  the  anger  of  God.  "But  anyone  can 
see  that  the  sacrifice  of  a  dumb  brute  was  a  trifling  substi- 
tute for  the  damnation  of  a  human  soul,  and  hence  it  was 
supposed  that  the  offering  up  of  the  animal  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  deliverence  of  the  sinner,  but  served  as  a  sym- 
bol of  the  death  of  Christ,  Who  is  regarded  by  every  ortho- 
dox system  of  theology  as  the  great  victim,  to  Whom  a 
transfer  was  made  of  all  the  sins  of  the  whole  human  race, 
and  AVho,  in  His  death  upon  the  Cross,  bore  al  the  pun- 
ishment due  to  the  numberless  transgressions  of  men." 

But  in  every  particular  this  a  misconception  of  the  term 
sacrifice,  as  used  in  the  ceremonial  worship  of  the  Jews. 
The  animal  sacrificed  represented  the  affections  of  the  one 
who  offered  it.  Killing  the  animal  was  a  preparation  for 
the  sacrifice,  but  in  reality  no  part  of  the  sacrifice 
itself.  The  sacrifice  itself  is  declared  to  be- 
"most  holy."  The  burnt  offerings  and  sacrifices  repre- 
sented the  entire  devotion  and  consecration  of  all  the  af- 
fections and  thoughts  to  the  Lord.  The  idea  of  appeas- 
ing the  anger  of  God  never  entered  the  mind  of  an  intel- 
ligent Jewish  worshiper.  They  were  intended  to  impress 
upon  his  mind  that,  as  every  good  and  perfect  gift  was 
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from  the  Lord,  freely  and  lovingly  bestowed,  therefore 
bis  best  and  purest  affections,  and  all  his  powers  of  body 
and  mind,  should  be  consecrated  to  Him  as  a  living  sacri- 
fice and  a  reasonable  service,  while  every  sin,  every  evil 
love,  falsity  and  wrong  doing  should  be  put  away  as  sins 
against  God.  In  this  sense  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a 
perfect  sacrifice  for  us.  Hence,  He  says:  "For  their 
salces  I  sanctify  Myself  that  they  also  might  be  sanctified 
through  the  Truth."  The  Lord's  human,  in  order  to  be  a 
fit  medium  for  the  communication  of  the  Divine  life  to 
men,  had  to  be  jjurified  from  all  of  its  evil  tendencies  and 
consecrated  to  the  great  work  of  fulfilling  the  Law  and 
saving  mankind.  It  was  a  i^orfect  sacrifice.  As  such  our 
Lord's  Divine  humanity  "ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  us."  He  gives  us  the  power  to  overcome  evil  and  to 
practice  good  in  our  lives.  We  are  said  to  be  saved,  pui-- 
chased,  redeemed  and  justified,  and  made  nigh  by.  the 
blood  of  Christ.  And  the  view  already  given  of  the  mean- 
ing of  sacrifice  j^erfectly  agrees  with  all  these  expressions, 
whatever  meaning  you  may  attach  to  the  term  blood.  The 
common  idea  of  the  atoning  blood  of  Christ  is  based  upon 
the  perverted  notion  of  sacrifice,  and  supposes  that  when 
Christ  took  the  sinner's  place  and  died  in  his  stead  that 
God  regarded  Christ  as  His  enemy,  and  jioured  upon  His 
innocent  head  all  the  vials  of  His  fiercest  wrath  to  the  ut- 
termost— even  all  the  wrath  that  was  due  to  the  sins  of  the 
world. 

But,  that  a  God,  of  Whom  it  is  said  that  He  is  love, 
could  pretend  that  His  Son  was  guilty  when  He  knew  that 
He  was  not,  and  punish  the  innocent  as  though  He  was  the 
most  guilty,  hell-deserving  rebel  against  His  throne,  the 
measure  of  whose  guilt  would  contain  that  of  the  whole 
world  from  creation's  birth  to  the  end  of  time,  is  a  doc- 
trine so  revolting  to  reason  and  every  sense  of  justice  and 
right  that  it  would  seem  impossible  that  anybody  on  earth 
could  be  found  credulous  enough  to  believe  it.  The  Gos- 
pel teaches  us  to  forgive  our  enemies.  Our  Lord  taught 
that  we  should  forgive  those  who  sin  against  us  seven  times 
a  day ;  even  until  we  can  number  seventy  times  seven  for- 
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givenesses.    No  idea  is  held  out  that  we  are  to  have  satis- 
faction before  we  forgive.    If  our  enemy  says  he  repents, 
we  are  to  forgive  him,  and  there  the  matter  ends.  And 
are  we  poor  human  creatures  to  be  more  forgiving  than  the 
infinite  God  of  love  ?    We  are  forbidden  to  take  vengeance 
even  on  an  enemy;  and  will  a  God  of  infinite  love  and  in- 
finite justice  take  vengeance  on  Hisinnocent  son  ?    Is  God 
"love"  onlv  in  name  and  not  in  essence?    Can  He  be 
swayed  by  passions  that  would  disgrace  the  worst  type  of 
humanity  ?    Are  attributes  to  be  adored  inJGod  that  would 
be  execrated  in  man  ?    We  are  taught  that  God  will  not 
forgive  anybody  a  single  transgression  unless  He  can  wring 
from  somebody  an  amount  of  suffering  equivalent  to  the 
transgression.    In  other  words,  logically,  He  takes  His 
pay  for  sin  by  the  infliction  of  torture,  either  on  the  sinner 
or  his  substitute,  and  hence  will  never  forgive  sin  at  all  un- 
less He  is  paid  for  doing  it.    Hence,  God  requires  in  His 
creatures  the  practice  of  a  charity  which  He  does  not  Him- 
self perform,  and  damns  them  because  they  are  disposed  to 
copy  His  example  in  the  matter  of  forgi\'ing  enemies,  by 
taking  satisfaction  out  of  them  in  the  free  exercise  of 
wrath  before  extending  forgiveness.    In  the  parable  of  the 
Prodigal  Son  the  elder  brother,  who  was  angry  and  would 
not  go  in  to  see  the  returned  wanderer,  more  truly  represents 
the  orthodox  idea  of  God  than  does  the  loving,  compas- 
sionate father  who  beheld  his  son  a  great  way  off  and  ran 
to  meet  him,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him  a  glad 
welcome  back  again  to  his  father's  house.    Christ  intended 
the  father  in  the  parable  to  represent  God  in  His  infinite 
love,  compassion  and  forgiveness  towards  His  wandering, 
sinning,  suffering  children  on  earth.    Did  the  father  de- 
mand any  satisfaction  ?    Did  He  inflict  any  wrath  upon 
His  repentant  Son  ?    Did  he  refuse  to  receive  him  beneath 
the  shelter  of  the  old  home  until  somebody  had  paid  an 
equivalent  for  the  fortune  he  had  wasted  in  riotous  living? 
Did  he  insist  that  his  other  son  should  be  slain  to  appease 
his  wrath  for  the  other's  sins  ?    Not  a  bit  of  it.    He  orders 
the  fatted  calf  to  be  killed  and  merry-making  to  begin. 
It  is  all  the  satisfaction  he  wants  that  his  lost  boy,  whom 
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he  had  mourned  as  dead,  is  received  safe  and  sound  within 
the  cii-cle  of  the  dear  old  home  again.  This  is  a  truth 
l>icture,  in  a  finite  measure,  of  the  immeasurable,  infinite 
love  of  God. 

There  is  no  wrath,  or  vengence,  or  vicarious  atonement, 
or  payment  of  debt,  or  rendering  an  equivalent,  or  theo- 
logians dogmatising  about  the  suiferings  of  the  damned  in 
the  narrative.  It  is  as  clear  from  all  these  things  as  a 
cloudless  sky  at  night  spangled  with  the  bright  stars  of 
God.  We  find  in  it  no  contract,  no  implacable  and  enraged 
Deity,  no  technicalities  of  law,  no  division  of  the  Godhead 
into  a  plurality  of  Persons,  no  sacrifice  of  an  innocent 
Son  for  a  guilty  race,  no  impossible  exchange  of  sin  for 
righteousness  and  righteousness  for  sin,  no  vicarious  suf- 
fering and  no  vicarious  goodness.  In  another's-  language, 
our  Father  Himself  comes  down  upon  the  earth,  as  the 
Good  Shejiherd,  in  search  of  His  lost  sheep,  and  he  comes 
in  the  only  way  he  could  come.  He  endures  all  the  labors 
the  work  demands.  He  sufi'ers  all  the  temptations  and 
agonies  that  are  inherent  in  the  work.  He  subdues  all  the 
enemies  that  oppose  him.  He  finds  his  lost  children  blind, 
naked,  starved,  in  prison,  diseased,  dying,  and  He  opens 
their  eyes;  He  clothes  them;  He  feeds  them  with  heavenly 
food.  His  own  Love  and  Truth;  He  throws  open  the  prison 
doors;  He  heals  their  diseases;  He  gives  them  life.  Could 
Infinite  Love  do  less?  Could  Infinite  Power  do  more? 
How  beautiful,  harmonious  and  complete  this  view  of  the 
Lord's  sufi^erings  and  death;  how  consistent  with  itself; 
with  Infinite  Love  and  AVisdom;  with  human  reason;  with 
the  wisest  and  purest  love  in  human  hearts.  "God  was  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,  not  imjiuting 
their  tresspasses  unto  them." 


The  Ascension  and  Mediation  of  Christ- 
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Seriuon  Xo.  3. 

"Now  !V  Mediator  is  not  a  Mediator  of  one,  but  God  is 
one,"    Gal.  3:20. 

"For  there  is  one  God  and  one  Slediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."    1st  Tim.  2:5. 

In  the  contemphition  of  eveiy  subject  in  -which  Infinity 
dwells,  the  finite  mind  is  more  or  less  encompassed  with 
difiiculties.  Thought  is  weak,  speech  is  lame,  and  language 
is  circumscribed  by  limitations  that  render  it  impossible  to 
gain  but  an  imperfect  conception  of  that  which  is  infinite, 
absolute  and  eternal.  For  this  reason  nothing  can  be 
more  unwise  than  for  any  set  of  men  of  imperfect  know- 
ledge, limited  attainments,  and  defective  judgments, 
warped  by  prejudices  and  biased  by  traditions  and  early 
training,  to  prescribe  the  limit  of  religious  thought,  fix  the 
boundary  line  of  religious  knowledge,  or  assume  to  com- 
prehend the  shoreless  ocean  of  Infinite  Truth.  It  is  im- 
possible to  condense  thought  or  simplify  language  so  as  to 
explain  any  doctrine,  drawn  purely  from  the  Word,  in  a 
manner  that  every  mind  can  grasp  it  in  all  its  bearings. 
There  will  be  depths  some  sounding  lines  cannot  fathom; 
there  will  be  bights  some  scaling  ladders  cannot  reach,  and 
to  the  top  of  which  some  pinions  cannot  soar.  Nor  will 
Eternity,  nor  the  eternal  progression  of  unfettered  mind, 
remove  the  difficulty.  No  longer  under  the  limitations  of 
time  or  space,  our  growth  in  Love,  and  our  expansion  in 
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the  knowledge  of  the  Infinite,  will  far  surpass  all  our 
present  capacities,  in  comparison,  as  a  drop  to  the  ocean. 

In  the  contemi^Iation  of  a  subject  like  the  one  before  us 
this  evening  we  must  not  forget  that  natural  things  are  to 
be  considered  in  the  realm  of  Nature,  and  spiritual  things 
in  the  domain  of  Spirit.  Confounding  them  together  in- 
sures confusion  of  ideas,  obscurity  of  understanding,  and 
conflict  of  one  truth  with  another.  This  is  done  whenever 
you  undertake  to  explain  a  sjiiritual  fact  or  event  accoixling 
to  and  in  harmony  with  natural  or  material  circumstances 
and  limitations.  In  every  such  case  "Counsel  is  darkened 
by  words  without  knowledge."  Error  receives  confirma- 
tion as  truth,  and  darkness  succeeds  to  the  place  of  light. 
Making  no  distinction,  or  not  the  proper  one,  between 
si^iritual  truth  and  literal  facts,  one  never  obtains  anything 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  the  "Word  in  its  literal  sense, 
and,  in  consequence,  remains  in  gross  ignorance  of  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  or  the  Word  in  its  spiritual  sense.  Such 
things  are  regarded  as  foolishness  because  he  has  never 
seen  them  or  known  them.  Everything  recorded  in  the 
Bible  is  taken  as  a  statement  of  natural,  historical,  literal 
facts,  and  nothing  more.  According  to  this  standard  of 
interpretation,  not  only  have  erroneous  and  conflicting 
theories  been  multiplied,  sects  and  sectarian  divisions 
created,  but  vast  numbers  of  reasoning,  intelligent  men 
have  turned  away  with  disgust,  refusing  to  have  anytliing 
to  do  with  religious  systems  built  on  a  blind  credulity,  to 
the  utter  exclusion  of  reason,  the  revelations  of  science,  or 
the  exercise  of  common  sense.  Our  Lord  says,  "That 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh,  and  that  which  is  born 
of  the  spirit  is  spirit."  When  He  assumed  a  material  hu- 
man body  He  ajjpeared  among  men  in  that  form .  He  came 
in  that  way  because  it  was  the  onlj'  way  in  w'hich  God  could 
api^roach  man.  He  must  come  in  man's  nature  and  in 
his  bodily  form,  and  then,  not  only  could  God  draw  near 
to  man,  but  man  could  draw  near  to  God,  and  see  with  the 
natural  eyes  the  material  form  in  which  God  dwelt,  and 
through  which  He  was  manifested  to  the  world.  He  came 
into  the  world  to  save  mankind,  and  He  left  the  w'orld  in 
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the  furtherance  of  the  same  work.  All  that  He  could  ac- 
complish in  a  material  body  was  fiijished.  "When  he 
uttered  that  memorable  cry,  "It  is  finished,"  the  work  was 
done.  The  last  battle  was  fought  and  the  last  temptation 
endured.  All  that  was  material  and  gross  was  about  to  be 
put  off,  b}'  which  His  human  should  become  Divine  and 
made  one  with  the  Father.  This  was  accomplished  at  the 
resurrection  and  by  it.  Hence  after  His  resurrection  our 
Lord  was  never  seen  with  the  natural  eye.  When  He  was 
laid  in  the  Sepulcher  He  had  left  the  world  and  with- 
drawn from  all  recognition  by  the  natural  senses.  By  His 
resurrection  from  the  dead  he  entered  the  Spiritual  world, 
and  His  own  disciples  never  saw  Him  onlj-  as  their  ej'es 
were  opened  to  behold  Him  in  His  glorified  state.  "He 
came  out  from  the  Father  and  came  into  the  world,  now 
He  had  left  the  world  and  was  about  to  return  to  the 
Father.  He  came  down  from  Heaven  but  He  did  not  leave 
Heaven."  John  3: 13.  "And  no  man  hath  ascended  up  to 
Heaven  but  He  that  came  down  from  Heaven,  even  the  Son 
of  Man,  which  is  in  Heaven."  "God  is  said  to  have  sent 
His  Son  into  the  world."  John  3:  17,  John  17:  18.  But 
He  did  not  do  this  as  one  person  sends  another  person 
from  one  place  to  another.  Nor  did  the  Father  become 
the  Son,  nor  God  become  ma'n.  The  Father  sent  forth  His 
Eternal  "Word,  which  is  His  Divine  "U'isdom,  and  that  Word 
was  made  flesh,  or  became  incarnate,  and  hence  was  called 
the  Son  of  God,  dwelling  among  men  full  of  grace  and 
truth.  God  did  not  become  man,  but  clothed  Himself  in 
a  human  body  that  he  might  draw  near  to  man,  with  His 
glory  so  veiled  so  as  not  to  consume  him  by  the  iaeflfable 
brightness  of  His  Esence.  Before  we  can  understand 
what  really  transpired  in  the  ascension  of  Christ,  we  must 
know  what  is  meant  by  the  descent  and  ascent  as  applied 
to  Him.  When  He  descended,  He  did  not,  as  we  have 
seen,  leave  Heaven  to  come  to  earth,  for  He  never  left 
Heaven,  and  He  was  in  the  world  as  truly  before  the  incar- 
nation as  after  it,  and  He  is  in  the  world  now  as  really.as 
when  in  the  material  body.  God  cannot  leave  one  place  to 
go  to  another,  for  He  is  omnipresent  and  fills  immensity. 
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"Do  not  I  fill  Leaven  and  earth  saith  the  Lord."  Jer. :  23, 
24.  Hence  by  descent  and  ascent  we  are  not  to  under- 
stand a  change  in  space,  but  a  change  in  state. 

The  will,  in  man's  mind,  is  the  hightest  element  or 
faculty.  From  the  will  we  proceed  downward  to  the  un- 
derstanding, thence,  still  downward  to  the  thought,  speech 
and  actions.  Hence  descent  is  from  the  spiritual  to  the 
natural;  and  from  the  natural  to  the  spiritual  is  ascent. 
When,  therefore,  Jesus  Christ  ascended,  it  was  not 
through  space  to  some  locality  far  above  the  stars,  but  it 
was  a  change  of  state  symbolized  by  His  transfiguration  on 
Mt.  Tabor.  When  He  gloxified  His  human  nature,  making 
it  Divine,  and  one  with  the  Father,  He  ascended  up  where 
Ho  was  before,  that  He  might  fill  all  things.  We  are  not 
to  think,  hencfi,  that  the  Divine  Human  became  the  same 
as  God,  and  identical  with  the  Father,  but  that  it  came 
into  harmony  with  God,  capable  of  being  filled  with  all  the 
Divine  fullness,  thus  becoming  a  perfect  Medium  for  com- 
municating that  Divine  fullness  to  men.  Now,  the 
Sjiirit  of  Truth  can  flow  through  that  glorified  humanity, 
from  the  Father  to  His  children  on  earth,  whereby  they 
cry  "Abba,  Father."  And  now  you  can  see  what  Jesus 
meant  when  He  said  to  His  disciples,  "That  unless  He 
went  away,  that  is,  ascended  to  the  Father,  the  Comforter, 
the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  would  not  come. 
But  that,  if  He  went  away.  He  would  send  Him  unto  them." 
John  16:  7-14.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  more  than  a  mere  in- 
fluence. It  is  the  Lord  Himself  in  the  Word,  and  not  a 
thii'd  Person  in  the  Godhead.  Jesus  says  He  will  send 
them  another  Comforter,  even  the  Sjiirit  of  Truth.  Hence, 
He  says,  "I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to 
you."  John  14:  17-18.  "He  says  He  will  come  and  make 
His  abode  with  them."  John  14:  23.  As  He  is  in  the 
Father  and  the  Father  in  Him,  so  conjointly  do  they  dwell 
in  the  renewed  wills  and  understandings  of  men,  as  the 
soul  dwells  in  the  body.  »The  Divine  life,  which  now  flows 
through  the  glorified  humanity  without  any  obstruction  to 
impede  its  progress,  is  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Truth, 
the  Comforter,  the  Bread  of  Life,  the  Water  of  Life,  the 
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-well  of  water  springing  up  into  Everlasting  Life,  the  River 
of  the  Water  of  Life,  the  Lord's  flesh  ami  blood,  the  foun- 
tain opened  for  sjn  and  uncleanness,  Bethesda,  Siloani  and 
the  Lord.    Through  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  this  Divine 
Spirit  of  Life  and  Truth  through  the  human  will  and  un- 
derstanding, man  is  renewed,  changed,  washed,  cleansed, 
purified,  reformed   and  regenerated.    Cleansed   by  the 
washing  of  the  ^Yord,  and  washed  in  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  purified  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb,  all  mean  the  same 
thing.    The  Holy  germ  of  Divine  Life  thus  enters  the  soil 
of  our  human  nature.    As  it  germinates  and  springs  up  it 
subdues  that  evil  nature  to  itself.    It-  becomes  purified 
from  its  evil  and  sinful  tendencies  precisely  as  our  Lord's 
conupt  human  became  purified  and  made  Divine.  The 
Lord  is  thus  said  to  dwell  in  us,  and  we  in  Him.  "The 
■water  we  drink  becomes  in  us  a  well  of  water,  springing 
up  into  everlasting  life.    The  Bread  we  eat  is  He  that  came 
down  from  Heaven,  even  the  son  of  man  which  is  in 
Heaven,  that  a  man  may  eat  thereof  and  not  die."  "He 
that  eateth  of  this  Bread  shall  live  forever."    John  6:  50- 
51.    "Thus  we  are  regenerated  and  born  anew,  and  be- 
come Sons  of  God."    John  1:  12.    Thus  our  Heavenly 
Father  comes  to  us  and  inclines  us  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth 
to  come  to  Him.    He  overcomes  our  enemies  or  enables  us 
to  overcome.    His  victory  is  our  victory.  His  righteousness 
becomes  our  i-ightoousnesg,  and  His  salvation  our  salva- 
tion, not  in  the  sense  of  being  impided  to  us,  but  realized 
within  us  as  a  living  force,  "The  power  of  an  endless  life." 
God  can  no  more  impute  the  righteousness  of  Christ  to  the 
sinner  than  you  can  impute  the  health  of  a  sound  body  to 
an  invalid,  or  sanity  to  the  insane.    A  transfer  of  character 
is  impossible.    Yet,  the  popular  view  of  this  subject  is, 
that  an  instantaneous  transfer  may  be  made.    Out  of  this 
theory  has  grown  the  notion  that  a  man  can  trample  every 
commandment  of  the  Decalogue  under  his  feet  till  the  veiy 
hour  of  his  death,  as  a  felon  upon  the  gallows,  and  then, 
if  he  accepts  this  doctrine,  and  believes  with  all  his  heart 
that  the  blood  of  Christ  has  paid  the  penalty  due  to  bis 
sins,  they  will  be  all  blotted  out,  and  he  will  go  straight  to 
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Heaven  as  a  compauion  of  the  angels  of  God.  But  this 
•doctrine  makes  a  fatal  mistaiie  as  to  the  nature  of  sin. 
Sin  is  regarded  as  something  that  can  be  atoned  for  by  the 
suffering  of  some  other  than  the  sinner  himself.  It  sup- 
poses that  the  sinner  may  be  bought  off,  or  delivered  from 
sin  and  its  consequences  by  the  payment  of  a  certain  stip- 
ulated price,  consisting  of  a  certain  amount  of  suffering 
endured  by  another  person  substituted  in  the  sinner's 
stead.  Hence,  pardon,  forgiveness  and  salvation  are 
things  that  must  be  piircliased,  and  that  only  through 
Another's  sufferings.  But  sin  is  a  spiritual  disease.  To 
heal  all  our  diseases  and  redeem  our  lives  from  destruction, 
-Jesus  comes  as  the  Great  Physician. 

Thus,  the  Lord,  in  the  assumption  of  our  poor,  weak, 
depraved,  sinful  nature,  descended  even  into  the  lower 
parts  of  the  earth— the  lowest  plane  of  man's  sinful,  suf- 
fering, wretched  existence;  and  from  the  nethermost  point, 
which  culminated  in  the  passion  of  the  cross.  He  began 
the  ascent  by  the  resurrection,  the  putting  off  all  that  was 
corruptible,  or  material,  in  His  human— all  that  was  not 
perfectly  in  accord  with  His  essential.  Divine  nature— and 
by  this  means  His  human  was  made  Divine,  so  that  the  In- 
finite Jehovah  dwells  in  it,  as  the  soul  of  man  dwells  in 
this  material  body.    Glorifying  His  human  and  conjoin- 
ing it  with  God  Himself  was  the  ascension  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father.    He  came  every  step  of  the  way  from  the  holy 
presence  of  the  Father  to  the  lowest,  most  desperate  con- 
dition, where  humanity  groans  under  bondage  to  hell, 
and,  having  conquered  all  man's  enemies  in  His  assumed 
human  nature,  He  returns  the  mighty  conquerer  with  dyed 
garments  from  Bozrah.    He  comes  as  the  King  of  Glory 
from  the  subjugation  of  hell's  dominion.    The  eternal 
gates  lift  up  their  heads;  the  everlasting  doors  are  wide 
open  flung,  and  victorious  Mesiah,  as  the  ransomed,  re- 
deemed, glorified  Humanity,  passes   beneath  the  high 
arches  of  Heaven's  gates  of  pearl  to  the  Father's  embrace, 
to  the  Throne  of  God,  where  "He  ever  liveth  to  make  in- 
tercession for  us."    Thus,  it  is  plain  that  Christ  came  to 
redeem  men;  not  from  the  Father's^wrath,  but  from  hell's 
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dominion;  not  from  the  penalty  of  a  violated  law,  but 
from  the  accursed  slaveiy  of  sin;  not  from  the  justice  of 
God,  but  from  the  injustice  and  oppression  of  our  enemies. 
He  does  this  by  shedding  his  own  blood,  which  is  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  and  which  he  pours  through  his  Divine 
Humanity  into  the  souls  of  men,  by  which  they  are  cleansed 
and  x-edeemed,  regenerated  and  glorified.  The  literal 
blood,  shed  on  Calvary,  passed  away  precisely  as  any  other 
material  substance  does,  but  his  blood,  understood  as  the 
Spirit  of  Truth,  which  is  his  very  life,  never  passes  away. 
He  sheds  it  still,  and  will  forever  shed  it,  pouring  it  into 
the  hearts  of  angels  and  men.  Hence  he  is  the  Mediator 
of  the  everlasting  covenant,  that  needs  no  renewal,  and 
which  is  never  to  be  abrogated  or  set  aside.  If  this  be 
not  redemption  in  his  blood,  what  is,  and  where  will  you 
find  it?  If,  by  this  means,  men  are  not  reconciled  to  God, 
through  what  agency  can  you  hope  to  effect  it?  If  this  is 
not  the  atonement,  the  coming  together  of  God  and  man, 
the  agreement,  the  at-one-ment,  there  is  no  meaning  in  the 
term  and  no  force  in  language.  Take,  if  you  please,  the 
commonly  received  view  of  the  atonement  and  mediation 
of  Christ,  in  contrast  with  that  already  presented.  Ac- 
cording to  the  usually  accepted  view,  Christ  has,  by  his  suf- 
ferings and  death,  appeased  the  wrath  of  the  Father,  satis- 
fied the  demands  of  justice,  redeemed  those  that  believe 
in  the  virtues  of  his  atoning  sacrifice  from  the  penalties  of 
sin,  or  the  condemnation  of  the  Law,  in  short,  that  he 
paid  all  the  debt,  which  the  immeasurable  transgressions  of 
mankind  had  contracted. 

When  the  sinner  believes  this  theory  he  is  justified 
freely,  absolved  from  all  his  iniquities,  and  adopted  into 
the  family  of  God.  His  sins  were  imputed  to  Christ,  and 
Christ's  righteousness  is  imputed  to  him.  In  God's  ledger 
the  sins  and  crimes  of  the  whole  world  are  charged  over  to 
the  Saviour's  account.  He  assumes  them  and  takes  their  set- 
tlement upon  Himself.  All  His  merits  are  transferred  to  l^he 
sinner's  credit,  and  henceforth  he  is  looked  upon  by  God 
as  though  he  had  never  sinned.  A  regular  contract  be- 
tween the  Father  and  Son  has  been  entered  into.    It  has 
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been  sworn  to,  ratified  and  recorded.  It  is  unalterable. 
It  cannot  be  broken  by  either  party.  That  is,  God  the 
Father,  the  first  Person  to  the  contract,  cannot  set  it  aside, 
for  it  is  impossible  for  Him  to  lie.  Jesus,  the  second  Per- 
son to  the  contract,  cannot  evade  it  for  He  is  God  also, 
and  it  is  impossible  for  Him  not  to  do  as  He  agrees.  Ac- 
cordingly, He  carries  out  His  agreement  in  good  faith.  He 
settles  the  account.  He  pays  the  debt.  He  appeases  the 
Father's  wrath.  He  suffers  the  infliction  of  that  wrath  till 
the  bitter  cup  is  drained  to  the  very  dregs.  He  suffers  till 
Justice  cries,  "It  is  enough,"  and  the  Father  is  satisfied 
that  He  has  received  an  equivalent  for  the  debt,  and  that 
His  Son  has  filled  His  part  of  the  contract.  Now  the 
1^'ather  is  bound  by  a  solemn  conij^act  to  forgive,  or  remit 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world,  especially  to  such  as  believe. 
He  can  enact  no  part  of  the  penalty  of  sin  from  man.  He 
can  bring  no  part  of  the  sufferings  of  sin  upon  the  penitent 
sinner.  According  to  the  terms  of  the  contract  He  has  no 
right  to  a  pang  of  grief  or  a  tear  of  sorrow  from  such  as 
have  accepted  Christ,  and  what  he  has  done  for  them. 
And  yet,  Christians  have  been,  and  often  are  afilicted  and 
made  to  suffer  in  this  world,  more  than  sinners.  Hence 
Christ's  sacrifice,  either  was  not  designed  to  pay  all  the 
debt,  or  it  failed  to  a  certain  extent  in  accomplishing  the 
object  for  which  it  was  made,  and  in  either  case,  the  com- 
mon theory  falls  to  the  ground. 

Again  it  is  assumed  and  taught,  that  Christ  has  become 
our  advocate  with  the  Father,  in  which  character  He  is 
represented  as  interceding  with  the  Father  to  spare  sin- 
ners, and  not  inflict  His  wrath  upon  them.  But  certainly 
it  is  a  ten'ible  reflection  upon  the  character  of  God,  to  im- 
ply, as  the  very  presence  of  an  advocate  would  imply,  that 
Jehovah  was  inclined  to  violate  both  His  word  and  oath, 
and  refuse  to  keep  on  His  part  the  most  solemn  contract 
ever  entered  into  in  time  or  eternity.  Just  think  of  it,  that 
a  God  who  is  truth  itself,  and  love  itself,  needs  any  advo- 
cate or  intercessor  to  plead  with  Him  to  do  as  he  has  sworn 
to  do.  As  though  His  memory  was  treacherous  and  He 
needs  to  be  reminded  of  His  contract,  else  He  forget  it,  or, 
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as  though  His  wrath  had  grown  hungry  again,  and  He  was 
in  danger  of  allowing  it  to  break  out  in  vengence  upon 
those  whose  sins  had  been  atoned  for.  Either  the  common 
theory  of  Christ  as  Intercessor  implies  that  God  is  liable  to 
refuse  to  keep  His  word  and  fulfill  His  agreement  with  the 
Son,  or,  the  office  of  Mediator  is  an  absurdity,  and  the 
Mediator  Himself  a  dignitary  with  nothing  to  do. 

The  whole  theory  is  a  gross  misconception  of  the  Truth, 
encompassed  with  difficulties  that  can  not  be  surmounted, 
and  filled  with  absurdities  with  which  calm,  sober  reason 
can  have  no  fellowship.  In  orier  to  get  the  true  view  of 
the  office  of  mediator,  and  the  work  of  mediation,  we  are 
not  to  look  upon  Christ  as  one  person  interceding  with  an- 
other person  to  have  mercy  upon  sinners,  for  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  there  is  only  one  God,  as  the  text  declares. 
Now  a  mediator  is  not  a  mediator  of  one,  but  God  is  "  one." 
"For  there  is  one  God,  and  one  ilediator  between  God 
and  men,  the  man  Christ  Jesus."  The  idea  is,  that  God  is 
one,  man  is  the  other,  and  Christ,  in  His  Divine  humanity, 
is  the  Mediator,  the  connecting,  conjoining  medium  be- 
tween God  and  men.  Through  that  Divine  Human,  God 
approaches  man  with  His  love  and  light  and  life;  and 
through  the  same  mediuju  man  draws  near  to  God  in  filial^ 
confidence,  crying  Abba,  Father,  and  receives  in  Himself 
of  the  Father's  love  and  light  and  life,  and  thus  God  and 
men,  who,  by  this  means,  come  to  Him,  are  no  longer  at 
variance,  but  are  in  agreement  with  each  other. 

The  iafiux  of  Divine  life,  with  precious  messages  of 
love  and  wisdom,  is  constantly  flowing  from  God,  Who  is 
Love  itself,  into  the  souls  of  men.  It  flows  from  the  In- 
finite Jehovah,  Who  dwells  bodily  in  the  glorified  human, 
as  the  light  and  heat  of  the  suu  flow  forth,  giving  life  to 
every  living  thing  in  the  material  universe.  Now,  descend- 
ing from  the  infinite  to  the  finite,  we  may  use  the  ocean 
cable  as  an  illustration  of  human  mediation.  Europe  and 
America  are  separated  by  the  Atlantic  ocean.  The  cable 
brings  them  together.  It  unites  them  by  becoming  a  per- 
fect medium  so  as  to  bring  the  two  widely  separated  coun- 
tries into  direct  and  speedy  communication  with  each 
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other.  So  with  the  telephone.  By  this  medium  two  per- 
sons, separated  by  hundreds  of  miles,  can  converse  in  aud- 
ible voice,  as  though  present  in  the  same  room.  The  tel- 
ephone is  the  mediator  between  the  two  parties.  It  re- 
moves all  the  difficulties,  so  to  speak,  of  time  and 
space,  and  enables  them  to  commune  with  each  other. 

Now,  the  limitless  ocean  of  infinity  intervened  between 
God  and  men.  Communication  was  cut  off.  God  could 
not  draw  near  to  man  and  not  consume  him  with  His  ineffa- 
ble brightness.  It  was  impossible  for  man  to  approach 
God  because  of  the  perversity  of  his  will  and  the  be- 
nighted condition  of  his  understanding.  But,  by  clothing 
Himself  in  the  human,  and  making  that  human  Divine — 
one  with  Himself — God  could  communicate  His  Divine 
Life  to  man  in  such  a  manner  as  to  effect  a  reconciliation. 
He  could  pour  His  Divine  love  into  man's  will  and  His  Di- 
vine wisdom  into  his  understanding,  so  as  to  enable  man 
to  draw  near  to  God. 

Therefore,  in  the  glorified  Human,  in  which  the  Infii- 
nite  essence  of  God  dwells,  the  reconciliation  of  man  to 
God,  is  effected.  "  For  God  is  in  Christ  reconciling  man 
to  Himself."  This  mediation  of  Christ  will  never  cease. 
"  He  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us."  The  Divine 
Human  is,  and  ever  will  be,  Jehovah's  arm  of  strength,  by 
which  He  reaches  down  and  saves  his  creatures.  It  is 
God's  right  Hand  of  Power.  It  is  the  Hand  that  sways  His 
scepter  of  uuiverisal  dominion,  and  hence,  "  His  Kingdom 
ruleth  over  all."  As  a  recijjrocal  effect  of  this  reconcilia- 
tion, this  prayer  ascends  from  millions  of  human  hearts, 
"  Thy  Kingdom  come."  How  beautiful,  how  harmonious, 
how  reasonable,  and  how  scriptural,  this  view  of  the  atone- 
ment, ascension  and  mediation  of  Jesus  Christ.  There  is 
in  it  no  angry  God;  no  wrathful  Father  satiating  his  ven- 
geance on  his  innocent  son;  no  innocent  victim  suffering  in 
the  stead  of  the  guilty;  no  merely  legal  subterfuges,  or 
technicalities;  no  impossible  transfer  of  righteousness  to 
the  unrighteous,  or  of  sin  to  the  sinless;  no  division  of  the 
abst)lute  personal  unity  of  God;  no  perversion  of  the 
Sacred  Scriptures;  and  no  insult  to  the  sober  reason  and 
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common  sense  of  mankind.  It  shines  like  the  light,  scat- 
tering the  darkness;  it  distills  like  the  dew,  permeating 
universal  nature;  it  sooths  like  the  warm  embrace  of  sym- 
pathy and  love  the  stricken  ones  of  earth;  it  delivers  the 
oppressed;  it  opens  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  and  they  see;  it 
unstops  the  ears  of  the  deaf,  and  they  liear;  it  feeds  the 
hungry,  and  they  are  satisfied  with  Bread;  it  gives  water 
to  the  thirsty,  and  they  thirst  no  more;  it  gives  healing  to 
the  sick,  and  life  to  the  dead;  it  proclaims  the  acceptable 
year  of  the  Lord,  and  sounds  its  herald  notes  of  joy, 
which  shall  be  to  all  people,  "  Peace  on  Earth,  and  Good 
Will  to  Men." 


"Death  and  Resurrection." 


DELIVERED    IN    THE    BAPTIST    TABERNACLE    SEPT.   20tH,  1885, 
BY  N.    F.  RAVLIN. 


Sermon  No.  4. 

"There  is  a  natural  body  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body." 
IstCor.  15:  44.  "Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  aip  the  resurrec- 
tion and  the  life,  he  that  belie veth  in  Me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live."    John  11:  25. 

No  subject  is  fraught  with  greater  interest  to  us,  as 
human  beings,  than  our  departure  from  this  material 
world  and  our  entrance  upon  another  state  of  existence  in 
a  spiritual  world,  of  which  we  knowuothiug  by  experience. 
Man  begins  life  in  the  material  world,  in  a  material  body, 
subject  to  the  limitations  of  time  and  space. 

Of  necessity,  he  must  be  clothed  with  a  body  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives.  A  spiritual 
body  would  not  serve  his  purpose  in  a  material  world,  nor 
could  a  material  body  be  of  use  in  a  spiritual  world.  It  is 
impossible  to  get  a  correct  understanding  of  this  great 
subject  while  we  confound  natural  and  spiritual  things. 
We  cannot  look  at  spiritual  realities,  with  the  natural  eye, 
and  see  the  truth.  The  spiritual  world  is  in  obscurity  to 
the  perceptions  of  flesh  and  blood.  This  was  the  fatal 
mistake  made  by  the  Jews  at  our  Lord's  first  advent.  The 
idea  of  a  mere  temporal  kingdom  filled  the  mind.  It  was 
a  preconceived  02>iniou;  it  came  of  Rabbinical  teaching;  it 
was  sacredly  cherished  by  one  generation  and  then  trans- 
mitted to  the  succeeding  one,  and  so  on.  Eveiy  jjrophesy 
concerning  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  was  interpreted  in 
the  literal  sense.  The  knowledge  of  spiritual  things  was 
lost.    From  first  to  Isat  t  he  people  had  gross  material 
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ideas  of  truth.  Even  the  Disciples,  for  a  long  time,  cher- 
ished only  the  idea  of  a  temporal  kingdom.  They  never 
gave  up  that  notion  till  after  Christ's  resurrection.  It  is 
very  difBcult  to  empty  the  mind  of  what  fills  it,  and  divest 
the  thought  of  the  particular  internal  quality  with  which  it 
comes  invested  from  the  will  and  the  understanding.  If 
the  will  is  perverse,  or  the  understanding  not  enlightened, 
the  thought  or  mental  conceptions  will  be  in  perversity  and 
obscurity,  correspondingly.  In  such  a  case  it  is  the  grop- 
ing of  a  blind  man  to  find  his  way.  It  is  the  attempt  of  a 
man  with  clutches  to  run  a  race.  A  right  conclusion  is 
never  reached  from  a  false  premise. 

You  cannot  gather  good  fruit  from  a  corrupt  tree,  nor 
develop  truth  «from  error.  There  are  two  errors  into 
which  we  have  fallen  in  our  interpretation  of  the  Script- 
ures concerning  death  and  the  resurrection.  First,  in  re- 
garding the  death  of  the  material  body,  as  the  result  of 
sin;  and,  second,  in  supposing  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead  to  mean  the  resurrection  of  the  natural  body.  Much 
is  said  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  concerning  death,  but 
they  seldom  speak  of  it  as  referring  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  material  body.  "In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou 
shalt  surely  die,"  is  a  statement  of  what  actually  occurred 
in  Adam's  experience;  yet  he  did  not  die,  as  to  his  body, 
in  the  day  that  he  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit.  It  is  a  state- 
ment of  literal  truth  in  every  one's  experiepce  to-day.  In 
the  day  we  sin  we  die.  Every  man  dies  in  the  day  he  eats 
of  the'forbiddeu  fruit.  He  died  then  as  he  dies  to-day. 
Siu  and  death  are  inseparably  conjoined.  But  the  death 
spoken  of,  and  which  man  siiifers  as  the  result  of  trans- 
gression, is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  putting  off  of 
this  material  body.  It  is  spiritual  death.  It  is  the  death 
of  purity;  the  death  of  righteousness;  the  death  of  truth 
in  man;  the  death  of  good;  the  death  of  all  heavenly 
qualities;  the  death  of  every  true  perception;  the  death  of 
love  toward  God  and  the  neighbor.  This  is  the  terrible 
death  usually  spoken  of  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures  as  the 
penalty  of  transgression.  Man  sins  every  day,  and  dies 
every  day  that  he  sins.    That  the  above  is  a  true  descrip- 
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tion  of  the  real  death  in  which  man  is  involved  may  be 
seen  by  comparison  of  opposites.  By  sin,  vileness  enters 
and  purity  dies.  Unrighteousness  is  geiiei'ated,  and  right- 
eousness dies.  Ah  falsity  is  confirmed,  truth  dej^arts  out 
of  the  soul.  As  evil  predominates,  good  dies.  As  the 
principles  of  hell  thrive,  the  qualities  of  Heavenly  oi-igin 
are  extinguished.  As  enmity  toward  God  and  hatred  to- 
ward man  livp,  love  to  God  and  the  neighbor  dies.  So  in 
the  exact  ratio  in  which  men  sin  does  death  ensue.  The 
truth  of  this  is  confirmed  by  universal  observation.  The 
man  in  whom  evil  reigns  supreme  is  dead  to  all  those  qual- 
ities that  are  embodied  in  sj^iritual  life.  It  may  be  said  of 
him,  that  "he  is  dead  while  he  liveth."  It"  is  a  terrible 
death.  The  death  of  the  material  body  can  have  no  effect 
upon  the  real  man.  But  the  death  illustrated  above  is  the 
death  of  the  man  himself.  "It  is  the  death  whose  i^ang 
outlasts  the  fleeting  breath."  It  is  the  process  by  which 
devils  are  made.  You  say  of  such  a  man,  "He  is  a  perfect 
devil.''  He  is  in  human  form,  and  in  a  material  body. 
But  everything  that  makes  an  angel  has  died  within  him, 
and  only  that  which  makes  a  devil  lives.  Of  such  a  man 
the  Scriptures  say  "He  is  dead." 

It  is  from  this  death  the  Lord  came  to  save  us :  "I  am 
come  that  they  might  have  life,  and  they  might  have  it 
more  abundantly."  John  10:  10.  "For  thou  hast  deliv- 
ered my  SOUL  from  death."  Psalm  116:  7-8.  But  if  the 
wicked  will  turn  from  all  his  sin  which  he  hath  committed, 
and  keep  all  my  statutes,  and  do  that  whicli  is  lawful  and 
right,  he  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die."  Ezck.  18:  21. 
When  the  wicked  man  turneth  away  from  his  wickedness 
thdt  he  hath  committed,  and  doeth  that  which  is  lawful  and 
right,  he  shall  save  his  soul  alive;  because  he  cousidereth 
and  turneth  away  from  all  his  transgressions,  that  he  hath 
committed,  he  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  die."  Ver. 
27-28.  "  Make  you  a  new  heart,  and  a  right  s^nrit,  for 
why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of  Israel."  Vei*.  31.  "For  I 
have  no  pleasure  in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  saith  the 
Lord,  wherefore  turn  yourselves,  and  live  ye."  Ver.  32. 
Even  so  must  the  son  of  man  be  lifted  up,  that  whoso- 
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ever  believetli  in  him  might  not  perish,  but  have  eternal 
life."  John  3 :  15.  "  He  that  heareth  my  word  and|believ- 
eth  on  Him  that  sent  me,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall 
not  come  into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  death 
unto  life."  John  8:  24.  "Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you, 
the  Lord  is  coming  and  now  is,  when  the  dead  shall  hear 
the  voice  of  the  son  of  God,  and  they  that  hear  shall  live." 
V.  25.  "Marvel  no^  at  this,"  etc.  V.  28-29.  "He  that 
believeth  on  Me  hath  everlasting  life."  John  6:  47.  "  This 
is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man 
may  eat  thereof  and  not  die."  "  I  am  the  Living  Bread 
which  came  down  from  heaven;  if  any  man  eat  of  this 
bread  he  shall  live  forever."  John  6:  50-51.  If  a  man 
keep  my  saying  he  shall  never  see  death."  John  8:  51. 
"Jesus  said  unto  her,  I  am  the  Resurrection  and  the  Life; 
he  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall 
he  ILie;"  "And  whosoever  liveth  and  believeth  in  me  shall 
never  die."  John  9:  25-26.  "And  you  hath  He  quickened 
who  were  dead  in  trespass  and  sins."    John  8:  25-26. 

Of  course  the  life  and  the  death  mentioned  in  the  above 
quotations  cannot  refer  either  to  the  life  or  death  of  the 
material  body.  For  the  body  of  the  wicked  man  may  live 
long  after  the  sinritiial  part,  which  is  the  man  himself,  has 
utterly  died.  And  the  good  and  holy  die,  as  to  their  ma- 
terial bodj',  although  our  Lord  asserts  frequently  that 
such  shall  never  die.  Showing  most  conclusively  that  the 
death  of  the  body  is  not  meant  when  the  Scriptures  speak 
of  death.  The  death  of  the  material  body  is  a  wise  arrange- 
ment of  Divine  Providence,  designed  for  the  greater  good 
of  man.  It  is  according  to  the  Divine  order  throughout 
the  realm  of  universal  nature.  The  science  of  geology 
demonstrates  that  long  ages  before  man  ever  stood  upon 
the  earth,  death  existed.  Some  entire  species  of  animals 
and  plants  had  died  and  become  extinct  before  man  ap- 
peared. In  a  material  body  man  is  so  hemmed  in  by  limita- 
tions as  to  prevent  development  beyond  a  certain  point, 
and  then,  according  to  the  cour.se  of  nature,  he  declines, 
becomes  enfeebled,  and  finally  throws  off  this  cumbersojne 
weight  of  flesh  and  blood.    It  is  a  merciful  arrangement 
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of  the  Creator.  It  is  a  token  of  His  love  and  not  an  exhi- 
bition of  His  wrath.  It  would  have  been  precisely  so  if 
man  had  never  sinned.  He  could  not  have  lived  forever  in 
a  material  body.  He  would  have  been  of  necessity  im- 
prisoned in  this  world.  He  could  never  have  ascended  to 
Heaven,  nor  could  he  have  explored  the  Universe  of  God. 
He  would  have  clanked  the  chains  of  material  bondage  for- 
ever. God  created  man  for  the  enjoyment  of  eternal  life, 
began  in  the  material  body,  carried  on  in  the  spiritual 
world,  and  comj^leted  amid  the  glory  of  the  Heavens. 
Step  by  step  he  rises,  as  little  by  little  he  overcomes  his 
evils,  and  becomes  receptive  of  good  and  truth  from  the 
Lord. 

And  when  the  reformation  is  complete,  and  the  regenera- 
tion fully  effected.  He  may  be  said  to  have  risen  from  the 
dead.  He  was  dead,  but  has  been  made  alive  again  by  the 
power  of  God.  Hence,  it  is  said,  "Blessed  and  holy  is 
he  that  hath  i>art  in  the  first  resui-rection,  for  over  such  the 
second  death  hath  no  power."  Rev.  20:  6.  Such  wor- 
ship God,  walk  in  His  commandments  and  never  die  any- 
more, for  it  "Is  eternal  life  to  know  God  and  Jesus  Christ, 
whom  He  hath  sent.''  John  17:  3.  And  we  know  God 
when  we  keep  His  Word  and  walk  in  His  commandments. 
Hence,  the  death  of  the  natural  body  is  necessary  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  spii'itual  life  and  the  complete  realiza- 
tion of  the  high  destiny  for  which  man  was  created.  God 
never  designed  him  to  live  forever,  fettered  by  the  hope- 
less bondage  of  natural  limitations  and  weighed  down  un- 
der a  mass  of  flesh  and  blood.  Ha  was  created  for  some- 
thing better,  grander,  nobler  and  infinitely  more  blessed 
than  could  ever  be  realized  in  this  world.  The  natural 
body  was  necessary  to  the  commencement  of  our  career. 
But,  when  it  has  served  its  p\;rpose  our  Heavenly  Father 
has  graciously  provided  that  it  be  laid  aside.  Do  not, 
therefore,  imagine,  when  your  loved  ones  die,  that  God  is 
angry  with  you,  or  that  in  wrath  He  took  them  away.  It 
is  not  true.  "God  is  love."  "And,  having  loved  His 
own  which  were  in  the  world.  He  loved  them  unto  the 
end."    John  13:  1.    Paul  said,  "To  die  is  gain."  The 
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Wmt  s&aa  mad,  "Better  m  the  daj  ofdcmtk  tlmi  the  d«j  of 
CMC's  bitl^''   Peter  called  it  die]Ndfi^  "off'  this,  mr  tab- 
enaA,"  ami  eontncled  it  vith  obt  iwiiUmI  bodr,  wivh 
he  calk  "A  hoaae  aot  aade  vitt  haads,  etenal  ia 
Wbtcm  '   a.  Cor.  5:  1. 

Hsvi^  Auaa  what  is  aadentood  bv-  death  ia  the 
Senftrnm,  and  that  dae  diasolatkm  of  oar  matoial  bodj 
is  aot  the  molt  of  taa^gnaaon,  hot  a  wise  aad  beacC- 
eeat  anaagcawat  of  IMriae  Piwideaee,  we  coaie  now  to 
matiilrr  tta  lesametioa  of  oar  s|iiritnaJ  bodr.  The 
Apostle  sm,  "There  is  a  aataial  bo^  aad  Afm  U  a  mgir- 
itaal  bodlf.''  i.  Cor.  15;,  44.  He  si^b.  alao:  'There  am 
edeatial  bo£es  aad  bodies  tetreatrisL"  Ver.  40.  That  is, 
Hcavealj  bodies  aad  earthly  bodies.  The  caitiUj  is  tibat 
which  we  aow  have.  The  Hearealj  is  that  which  we  shall 
hare  when  we  hare  pat  off' the  eattiihr.  Hence,  "That  was 
aot  fast  which  is  s|Biitiisl,  baft  that  whieh  is  astmsl;  sad 
aAorwaal,  that  which  is  spiritaaL"  Ter.  4S.  Therefore, 
he  swra  ia  Tcne  50,  "FlcrA  aad  blood  caoaot  iaherift  the 
Kia^gdoai  of  God,  aeither  does  eoiiuptioa  iaheritiacioimp- 
taoa."  Erety  one  knows  thsft  this  — terial  bodr  ia  «or- 
raptiUe,  aad  tihat  it  tanis  to  eonnptioB.  We  aeed  aot, 
theiefbis,  aperalwte  as  to  how  this  laaterisl  bodj,  that  dis- 
solrcs  aad  laiagles  with  the  ii>iii>iils,  is  to  be  niscd  np, 
tar  ift  has  retozaed  to  dast  forever,  When  tlds  astmal 
hodj  has  accoBiplished  its  bdsbiod,  aad  we  hare  thtowa  it 
oC  v«  *iU  «aat  it  no  aore.  God  has  provided  somfthiag 
better  for  aa.  We  hare  already  showa  that  a  aiaterial 
body  woold  be  of  ao  ase  ia  a  spintnal  woild.  There  is  ao 
safh  Humg  ia  the  hearens,  sad  nerer  esa  be.  It  woold  be 
i»poasiHe  for  God  Himarff  to  naUce  aaj  better  orginisM 
oat  of  nrrtfr^f  sabstaaccs  tha^  what  He  made  ia  the  eoa- 
alractwMi  of  oar  astmal  bodj.  Hence,  if  a  material  body 
was  to  be  seeded  ia  the  other  world  He  would  hare  aiade 
this  isBBMirtsL  Aad  thea,  it  oagfat  to  be  apparrat  to  erery 
iafdligent  poson  here  U>-mi^t,  that  it  woold  be  impossi- 
ble to  coBstract  a  apintoal  oot  of  a  natorsl  body.  The 
Creator  does  not  derdvp  spirit  oot  of  mstter;  nor  does  ha 
cnafte  spifitasl  tibdii^  ftom  materisl  eleoMnts.  "Thsi 
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which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh;  and  that  which  is  born 
of  the  spirit  is  spirit."    John  3:  6. 

The  flesh  is  never  made  into  spirit,  nor  is  that  which  is 
spiritual  ever  transferred  into  that  which  is  natural.  A 
uniform  sj'stcm  of  order  is  the  plan  uvnn  which  the  Crea- 
tor operates  tlirougliout  the  illmitable  Universe,  and 
from  which  He  never  deviates.  It  would  be  a  subversion 
of  that  order  to  follow  up  the  scattered  dust  and  escaped 
gases  of  these  corruiitible  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  spiritual  organization  for  the  soul.  The  un- 
wasting  qualities  of  character  are  not  formed  by  any  such 
process.  The  spiritual  body  is  no  part  of  the  natural  body. 
Upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  is,  what  particular  part  of  the 
natural  does  the  spiritual  take  on  ?  If  there  is  a  man  in 
this  audience  who  will  answer  this  question  I  will  pause 
fifteen  minutes  for  liim  to  do  so.  In  the  name  of  all  reason 
tell  me  what  part  of  this  poor  bodj'  of  corruption  does  the 
spiritual  take  on  ?  In  what  part  of  these  natural  elements 
lies  the  spiritual  germ  ?  Is  there  one  to  make  answer  ? 
If  so,  let  hiin  speak.  Is  there  a  man  iu  all  Israel  that  can 
answer  the  question  ?  What  jjart  of  this  corruptible  body 
is  used  in  the  construction  of  a  spiritual  body  '?  Do  not 
evade  the  question  by  hiding  behind  an  assumed  mystery, 
into  which  finite  minds  should  not  push  their  investiga- 
tions. This  word  mystery  is  a  wonderful  scapegoat  to 
bear  away  the  false  subterfuges  of  an  irrational  and  un- 
philosophical  theology.  And  if  the  spiritual  is  made  from 
the  natural  body,  then  the  spiritual  must  itself  become 
material,  which  Avould  be  no  advancement  on  the  part  of 
man,  and  which  would  be  nothing  else  than  retrogression 
on  the  part  of  God,  and  a  subversion  of  His  own  order. 
The  earthly  i)asses  away  to  give  place  to  the  heavenly. 
The  natural  dies  and  the  spiritual  is  resurrected.  The  one 
is  for  a  time,  the  other  for  eternit^^  The  one  was  designed 
to  be  taken  down  and  removed,  like  the  Jewish  Tabernacle, 
the  other  to  abide  as  a  permanent  abode,  as  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.  The  natural  was  symbolized  by  the  first  cove- 
nant, which  was  of  an  external  character,  and  which  was  to 
be  done  awaj-  forever;  the  spiritual,  by  the  new  covenant. 
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"Wise  man  sai(\,  "Better  is  the  day  of  death  than  the  day  of 
one's  bii"th."  Peter  called  it  the  putting  "oflf  this,  my  tab- 
ernacle," and  contrasted  it  with  our  spiritual  body,  which 
he  calls  "A  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the 
heavens."    ii.  Cor.  5:  1. 

Having  shown  what  is  understood  by  death  in  the 
Scriptures,  and  that  the  dissolution  of  our  material  body 
is  not  the  result  of  transgression,  but  a  wise  and  benefi- 
cent arrangement  of  Divine  Providence,  we  come  now  to 
consider  the  resurrection  of  our  spiritual  body.  The 
Apostle  says,  "There  is  a  natural  body  and  there  is  a  spir- 
itual bod  j'."  I.  Cor .  15:.  44.  He  says,  also:  "There  are 
celestial  bodies  and  bodies  ten-estrial."  Ver.  40.  That  is, 
Heavenly  bodies  and  earthly  bodies.  The  earthly  is  that 
which  we  now  have.  The  Heavenly  is  that  which  we  shall 
have  when  we  have  put  off  the  earthly.  Hence,  "That  was 
not  first  which  is  spiritual,  but  that  which  is  natural;  and 
afterward,  that  which  is  spiritual."  Ver.  4(5.  Therefore, 
he  says  in  verse  50,  "Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  neither  does  corruption  inherit  incorrup- 
tion."  Every  one  knows  that  this  material  body  is  cor- 
niptible,  and  that  it  turns  to  corruption.  Wo  need  not, 
therefore,  speculate  as  to  how  this  material  body,  that  dis- 
solves and  mingles  with  the  elements,  is  to  be  raised  up, 
for  it  has  returned  to  dust  forever.  AVhen  this  natural 
body  has  accomplished  its  mission,  and  we  have  thrown  it 
oflf,  we  will  want  it  no  more.  God  has  provided  something 
better  for  us.  We  have  already  shown  that  a  material 
body  would  be  of  no  use  in  a  spiritual  world.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  the  heavens,  and  never  can  be.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  God  Himself  to  make  any  better  organism 
out  of  material  substances  than  what  He  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  our  natural  body.  Hence,  if  a  material  body 
was  to  be  needed  in  the  other  world  He  would  have  made 
this  iiniiiortiil.  And  then,  it  ought  to  be  apparent  to  every 
intelligent  person  here  to-night,  that  it  would  be  imjiossi- 
ble  to  construct  a  spiritual  out  of  a  natural  bodj'.  The 
Creator  does  not  develop  spirit  out  of  matter;  nor  does  h« 
create  spiritual  things  from  material  elements.  "That 
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which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh ;  and  that  which  is  born 
of  the  spirit  is  spirit."    John  3:  G. 

The  flesh  is  never  made  into  spirit,  nor  is  that  which  is 
spiritual  ever  transferred  into  that  which  is  natural.  A 
uniform  sj'stcm  of  order  is  the  plan  uiion  which  the  Crea- 
tor operates  throughout  the  illmitable  Universe,  and 
from  which  He  never  deviates.  It  would  be  a  subversion 
of  that  order  to  follow  up  the  scattered  dust  and  escaped 
gases  of  these  corruptible  bodies,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  spiritual  organization  for  the  soul.  The  un- 
wastiiig  qualities  of  character  are  not  formed  by  any  such 
process.  The  spiritual  body  is  no  part  of  the  natural  body. 
Upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  is,  what  particular  part  of  the 
natural  does  the  spii'itual  take  on  '?  If  there  is  a  man  in 
this  audience  who  will  answer  this  question  I  will  pause 
fifteen  minutes  for  him  to  do  so.  In  the  name  of  all  reason 
tell  me  what  part  of  this  poor  body  of  corrui^tion  does  the 
spiritual  take  on  ?  In  what  part  of  these  natural  elements 
lies  the  spiritual  germ  ?  Is  there  one  to  make  answer  ? 
If  so,  let  him  speak.  Is  there  a  man  in  all  Israel  that  can 
answer  the  question  ?  What  part  of  this  corruptible  body 
is  used  in  the  construction  of  a  spiritual  body  ?  Do  not 
evade  the  question  by  hiding  behind  an  assumed  mystery, 
into  which  finite  minds  should  not  push  their  investiga- 
tions. This  word  mystery  is  a  wonderful  scajsegoat  to 
bear  away  the  false  subterfuges  of  an  irrational  and  un- 
philosophical  theology.  And  if  the  spiritual  is  made  from 
the  natural  body,  then  the  spiritual  must  itself  become 
material,  which  would  be  no  advancement  on  the  j^art  of 
man,  and  which  would  be  nothing  else  than  retrogi'ession 
on  the  part  of  God,  and  a  subversion  of  His  ow'n  order. 
The  earthly  passes  away  to  give  ylace  to  the  heavenly. 
The  natural  dies  and  the  spiritual  is  resurrected.  The  one 
is  for  a  time,  the  other  for  eternity.  The  one  was  designed 
to  be  taken  down  and  removed,  like  the  Jewish  Tabernacle, 
the  other  to  abide  as  a  permanent  abode,  as  the  Temple  of 
Jerusalem.  The  natural  was  symbolized  by  the  first  cove- 
nant, which  was  of  an  external  character,  and  which  was  to 
be  done  away  forever;  the  spiritual,  by  the  new  covenant. 
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which  was  internal  and  which  also  was  eternal  and  un- 
changable.  So  the  spiritual  body  is  indestructible,  and 
hence  immortal,  and  so  not  material.  It  is  adapted  to  the 
spiritual  world  as  the  natural  body  is  adapted  to  the  ma- 
terial world.  It  is  the  everlasting'  house  of  the  soul,  eter- 
nal in  the  Heavens.  It  is  the  clothing  of  the  spirit,  that 
which  gives  it  form  and  substance.  It  is  the  undying 
spiritual  organization  through  which  the  spirit  performs 
its  functions  in  the  spiritual  world,  and  in  the  Heavens  at 
last.  Here,  the  spirit  is  hampered,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
bring  this  natural  body  into  harmony  with  the  law  of 
spiritual  life  so  that  it  shall  carry  out  in  every  particular 
the  desii-es  of  the  mind,  and  fulfill  the  purposes  of  the  soul. 

We  will  to  be  with  our  distant  kindred,  but  encum- 
bered as  we  are  with  a  material  bodj',  we  are  of  neces- 
sity subject  to  the  limitations  of  time  and  space.  We  can 
•  be  with  them,  but  to  do  so  a  plodding  journey  through 
thousands  of  miles  of  space,  and  weary  days  and  nights  of 
time,  has  to  be  endured.  In  the  spiritual  body  there  are 
no  such  limitations;  no  hindrances  or  obstructions.  On 
the  wings  of  thought  we  can  traverse  the  universe  of  God 
and  never  weaiy  of  the  journey.  There  are  no  railroad 
monopolies,  no  extortionate  rates  and  infernal  pools,  to 
embarrass  or  hinder  intercommunication  between  worlds. 
God  created  man  that  he  might  be  filled  with  the  delights 
of  His  infinite  love  and  wisdom.  He  leaves  nothing  un- 
done that  is  calculated  in  the  least  to  enhance  human  hap- 
piness. As  man  becomes  receptive  of  His  love  and  wisdom, 
and  of  His  truth  and  good,  he  begins  the  journey  back  to 
his  Father's  house.  A  warm  welcome  awaits  him  on  his 
return.  He  begins  the  homeward  journey  here.  In  sub- 
duing and  overcoming  the  evils  of  his  carnal  nature,  he  is 
moulding  and  forming  his  spiritual  body  in  which  he  is  to 
dwell  forever.  As  the  earthly  food  we  eat  is  assimilated 
and  goes  to  form  and  nourish  these  material  bodies,  so  the 
heavenly  food  we  cat,  which  is  the  Lord  Himself,  or  the 
truth  of  Love  and  Wisdom,  is  assimilated  by  the  spirit, 
and  goes  to  form  and  nourish  our  spiritual  bodies.  Thej 
are  all  the  while  being  fashioned  like  unto  Christ's  glori- 
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ous  body.  They  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  spiritual  de- 
velepment,  the  same  as  our  natural  organisms  are  subject 
to  the  laws  of  physical  development.  God  does  not  make 
a  material  body  by  any  arbitrary  fiat  of  His  Will,  nor  does 
He  construct  a  spiritual  body  by  any  such  process.  In  earth- 
ly matters  man  does  not,  of  his  own  volition,  move  out  of 
the  old  house  until  he  has  the  new  one  ready  for  his  occu- 
pancy. So  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  God  will  not 
allow  this  earthly  tabernacle  to  be  torn  down  until  He  has 
prepared  for  us  a  better  house — one  not  made  with  hands 
eternal  in  the  Heavens.  It  is  not  in  accordance  with  His 
infinite  love  and  wisdom  to  turn  His  children  out  of  their 
earthly  house,  as  homeless  wanderers  for  thousands  of 
years,  unclothed  spirits,  without  form  or  substance,  until 
He  can  get  a  sjjiritual  body  ready  for  them.  As  though 
God  does  things  by  halves — getting  half  of  the  man  readj' 
some  thousands  of  years  before  he  begins  the  other  half — 
and  as  though  man  is  divisible,  a  part  of  him  in  eternity's 
shoreless  immensity  and  a  part  of  him  scattered  to  the 
four  winds  of  Heaven  on  earth,  and,  after  untold  ages 
have  passed  away,  the  two  parts  to  be  brought  together 
and  made  into  one  man.  I  tell  you  there  is  nothing  God- 
like in  such  a  plan  of  opei-atious.  He  does  not  do  things 
in  that  way.  He  completes  what  He  begins  before  He 
leaves  it.  He  never  leaves  anything  half  finished.  Man 
is  no  more  divisible  than  is  God.  We  fall  into  errors  on 
this  subject  by  our  materialistic  tendencies.  We  read 
every  thing  concerning  our  resurrection  from  the  dead  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures  with  the  material  idea  in  the  mind. 
When  the  Lord  says,  "All  that  are  in  their  graves  shall 
hear  His  voice  and  come  forth,"  we  think  of  nothing  but 
this  material  body  in  the  tomb.  And  our  thought  is  that 
that  is  to  rise  as  a  natural,  yet  glorified  body. 

We  read  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First  Coriuthians  and 
are  confirmed  in  the  material  idea  of  the  resurrection.  We 
seem  to  be  unable  to  see  anything  else  taught  therein  than 
the  resurrection  of  our  material  bodies.  The  real  thought 
is,  that  our  natural  bodies  are  sown,  and  our  spiritual  bod- 
ies raised.    Our  natural  body  is  sown  in  corruption;  our 
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spiritual  body  is  raised  in  incorruption.  But  the  spiritual, 
as  we  have  seen,  cannot  be  constructed  from  the  corrupt- 
ible, because  spirit  cannot  be  made  out  of  matter,  nor  spir- 
itual bodies  out  of  the  material  elements  of  corruption. 
Depend  upon  it,  whenever  the  resurrection  takes  place,  it 
is  a  spiritual  body  that  is  raised.  We  have  no  further  use 
for  a  material  organization.  "That  which  thou  sowest, 
thou  sowest  not  that  body  that  shall  be,  but  have  grain; 
it  may  chance  of  wheat  or  of  some  other  grain,  but  God 
giveth  it  a  body  as  it  hath  pleased  Him,  and  to  every  seed 
His  own  body."  "The  first  man,  Adam,  was  made  a  living 
soul,"  but  involved  himself  in  spiritual  death,  hence  it  is 
said:  "The  last  Adam  was  made  a  quickening  spirit;" 
and  therefore,  it  is  said  again:  "You  hath  quickened 
■who  were  dead  in  trespasses  and  sins;"  aad  hence  also: 
"Awake!  thou  that  sleepest,  and  arise  from  the  dead,  and 
Christ  shall  give  thee  light."  There  are  no  Scriptures, 
when  rightly  understood,  that  teach  the  resurrection  of  the 
material  body.  Besides,  the  gross  literal  interpretation  of 
those  passages  in  the  Word  that  seem  to  teach  it,  has  given 
an  impetus  to  infidel  sentiments  that  has  grown  to  huge 
dimensions;  a^id  that  thinking  men  are  constantly  losing 
respect  for  the  Bible  as  a  Divine  book,  the  theological 
teaching  of  the  age  is  largely  responsible.  Biblical  ex- 
pounders have  insisted  on  a  standard  of  interpretation  that 
often  outrages  reason  and  insults  the  common  sense  of 
mankind. 

Now,  to  illustrate  the  literal  material  idea  of  the  sub- 
ject before  us  this  evening.  A  man  that  lives  to  the  age  of 
seventy  years  has  had  ten  bodies,  material  "bodies  of  flesh 
and  blood.  Every  day  that  he  lives  some  particles  of  his 
body  pass  away  and  mingle  with  the  elements  about  him. 
During  his  last  idleness  most  of  his  remaining  body  passes 
away.  He  dies,  and  what  then  is  left  of  that  organic  form 
passes  away  as  all  its  predecessors  have.  It  turns  to  dust 
or  escapes  in  gases,  enters  into  other  organisms  of  plants, 
trees  and  animals,  passing  through  a  thousand  transmuta- 
tions, and  yet,  our  modern  theologian  will  tell  you  that 
when  the  last  trumpet  sounds  God  will  follow  up  each 
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particle  of  those  ten  bodies,  through  those  thousand  trans- 
mutions,  and  resurrect  tliat  man's  material  body,  which 
He  will  glorify  and  si^iritualize  as  a  fit  habitation  for  that 
man's  si)irit  tliat  passed  to  the  great  unknown  ten  thous- 
and years  before.  And  you  are  called  an  infidel  if  you  re- 
fuse to  believe  such  a  theory.  P.  P.  Bliss,  the  sweet 
singer,  and  his  wife,  perished  a  few  years  ago  in  the  Ash- 
tabula disaster.  The  car  in  which  they  went  down  took 
fire  and  they  were  burned  up.  Not  so  much  as  a  bunch  of 
keys  was  found  to  evidence  that  they  ever  lived.  The 
ashes  of  their  bodies  were  carried  down  the  stream  to  the 
sea.  Now  the  common  theory  is  that  God  will  gather 
those  particles,  although  they  have  all  dissolved  and 
mingled  with  the  waters  of  river  and  sea,  that  God  will 
gather  those  dissolved  particles  and  resuscitate  those  bodies 
on  the  morning  of  the  resurrection,  and  reunite  them  to 
those  dear  souls  that  went  up  to  God  on  that  fearful  night. 
Just  as  though  it  was  necessary  for  God  to  follow  up  that 
particular  dust  for  the  purpose  of  making  another  material 
body.  And  if  it  is  a  spiritual  body  that  is  to  be  resurrected, 
then  certainly  He  would  not  search  in  the  grave  of  cor- 
ruption to  find  the  elements  out  of  which  to  construct  it. 
But  that  there  is  a  spiritual  body  that  rises  up  out  of  this 
natural  body  as  from  a  tomb,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
Moses  and  Elias,  who  had  died  or  cast  ofi'  their  mortal 
bodies,  were  with  Christ  upon  the  mount  of  transfigura- 
tion in  human  form  and  in  their  spiritual  bodies,  for  they 
conversed  with  the  Lord  concerning  the  disease  which  He 
was  to  accomplish  at  Jerusalem. 

In  Revelation,  John  testifies  that  he  saw  a  great  multi- 
tude, which  no  man  could  uuraber,  of  all  nations  and 
kindred  and  people  and  tongues,  who  stood  before  the 
Throne,  and  before  the  Lamb,  clothed  with  white  robes 
and  palms  in  their  hands.  Kev.  7:  9.  He  also  saw  the 
souls  of  those  who  had  been  martyred  for  their  testimony 
of  Jesus.  Rev.  20:  4.  But  they  were  not  mere  ghosts, 
floating  around  without  form  or  substance.  They  were  in 
their  spiritual  bodies,  for  they  wore  clothing;  they  stood 
upon  their  feet;  they  used  their  hands  and  their  tongues. 
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"which  could  not  trulj'  be  said  of  a  spirit  without  a  body. 
Of  what  possible  use  could  a  material  body  be  to  those 
happy,  perfect,  glorified  inteUigencies  ?  It  would  be  to 
them  like  the  oppressive  gloominess  of  a  prison  cell.  It 
would  hush  every  song  among  the  angels,  and  annihilate 
Heavenly  joy  among  the  redeemed,  were  they  to  be  in- 
formed that  they  must  return  to  the  narrow  confines  of  a 
material  body,  subject  to  the  limitations  that  of  necessity 
environ  such  a  state  of  existence.  Bear  in  mind  we  do 
not  denj-  the  resurrection  of  man  from  the  dead,  for  the 
Scriptures  everv'where  teach  the  doctrine.  We  have  simp- 
ly undertaken  to  show  that  what  is  called  death  in  the  Bi- 
ble is  spiritual  death,  and  that  man's  resurrection  from  that 
condition  is  a  spiritual  resurrection  both  of  body  and  soul; 
and  hence,  his  material  body,  being  of  no  possible  use  in 
the  spiritual  world,  is  cast  off  forever.  "What  is  the  chaff 
to  the  wheat,  saith  the  Lord?"  Jer.  23:  28.  Let  the  chaff 
of  human  theories  be  separated  from  the  doctrine  of  the 
Word,  that  we  all  may  be  taught  of  God. 


Amen. 
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And  I  say  also  unto  thee.  That  thou  art  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
my  church;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give 
unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on 
earth  shall  be  bound  m  heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall 
be  loosed  ni  heaven.— Matt/tew,  xvi  :  18-19. 

A  GERMAN  writer  on  the  Papacy,  in  portraying  the 
marvellous  prestige  and  power  enjoyed  by  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  tells  us,  in  substance,  that  nothing  has  yet  appeared 
in  the  history  of  the  world  which  in  splendor  and  audacity 
is  to  be  ranked  with  the  Papacy.  What  a  rapid,  unceasing 
development  from  the  humblest  beginnings  to  a  world- 
embracing  power  such  as  never  before  or  since  has  been 
wielded  by  mortal  man!  Firmly  established  in  the  chair  of 
St.  Peter  sat  these  venerable  men,  wearing  the  triple  crown 
and  with  the  three  terrible  keys  in  their  hands.  Weak  and 
defenseless  themselves,  they  made  the  mighty  and  warlike 
of  earth  bow  in  subjection  to  them;  they  forced  the  very 
princes  of  this  world  to  abdicate  their  thrones,  removing 
them  at  pleasure.  They  commanded  kings  to  stand  bare- 
foot, in  the  garb  of  humbled  penitents,  before  their  doors, 
seeking  their  forgiveness,  or  condescendingly  allowed  them 
to  wait  on  them  at  table,  and  to  hold  the  stirrups  of  their 
palfrey.  They  came  forth,  themselves,  out  of  the  obscurity 
of  common  life— many  of  them  born  in  low  estate  and 
poverty— nevertheless,  hereditary   emperors  kissed  their 
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feet  and  called  themselves  the  vassals  of  their  will.  The 
day  before  their  elevation  they  were  unknown  and  un- 
noticed; the  day  after  they  held  the  reins  of  the  world- 
government,  and  decided  the  fate  of  empires  and  peoples. 
No  question  of  race  or  nation  decided  their  election.  It 
was  hardly  known  whether  they  were  Greeks  or  Syrians, 
Italians  or  Germans,  Frenchmen  or  Englishmen;  but  all 
nations  alike  obeyed  them.  In  the  hour  of  death  none  of 
them  knew  positively  who  his  successor  would  be,  and  yet 
their  empire,  seemingly  dependent  on  accident  and  chance, 
w'as  as  firmly  established  as  the  Divine  Necessity.  Their 
utterances  gave  laws  to  the  world.  They  were  more  terrible 
than  Jehovah  of  old.  With  a  single  word  :  "Anathema!" 
they  laid  on  whole  peoples  despair  and  death,  and  trans- 
formed fruitful  lands  into  howling  deserts.  They  had  the 
power  of  inaugurating  war  and  establishing  peace,  of  found- 
ing empires  and  destroying  them.  Countries  and  oceans 
which  they  did  not  possess  they  gave  away  to  others; 
continents  yet  undiscovered  they  disposed  of  according  to 
their  will.  Beggars  themselves,  they  enriched  the  princes 
of  this  world  and  claimed  the  planet  as  their  own.  More 
than  this,  even,  they  not  only  claimed  dominion  over  this 
earth,  but  throughout  the  universe.  They  decided  that 
this  globe  was  a  fi.xed,  immovable  sphere,  and  this  against 
the  express  testimony  of  science  and  the  very  decrees  of 
God.  They  arranged  the  planetary  system  according  to 
their  notions.  When  the  human  reason  rebelled  they  sup- 
pressed it,  or  gave  it  only  so  much  freedom  as  suited  their 
purposes.  It  was  but  a  small  measure  of  knowledge  they 
allowed  the  mind  of  man;  a  smaller  measure  of  liberty. 
Over  man's  spiritual  nature  they  held  supreme  control, 
swaying  his  imagination  and  so  playing  upon  his  hopes 
and  fears,  ignorance  and  credulousness,  as  to  assure  their 
sovereignty  over  his  intellect  and  will. 

They  were  lords  of  time  as  well  as  of  space.  They 
thrust  man  out  of  whatever  earthly  paradise  he  might 
inhabit,  closed  the  gates  of  heaven  against  him,  cast  him 
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headlong  into  the  abyss  of  hell,  and,  at  their  pleasure,  drew 
him  out  again.  They  canonized  certain  mortals  as  saints, 
lifted  them  up  among  the  elect  of  heaven,  and  permitted 
them  to  work  miracles  for  the  glory  of  the  Church.  Thus 
they  were  the  judges  of  the  living  and  the  dead,  and  ruled 
over  both  time  and  eternity.  * 

Such  was  the  Papacy  during  long  centuries  of  supreme 
authority  and  world-wide  rule. 

Whence  sprung  this  unparalled,  this  mysterious  personal 
authority?  How  did  a  weak  and  fallible  mortal  become 
possessed  of  a  power  greater  than  was  ever  before  wielded 
in  human  history  by  any  single  man,  and  greater,  beyond  a 
doubt,  than  any  one  man  will  ever  enjoy  again  ? 

Come  with  me  into  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in  Rome. 
Stand  beneath  that  magnificent  dome  which  arches  above 
the  crypt  with  its  ever-burning  lamps,  where,  according  to 
tradition,  the  sacred  dust  of  Peter,  the  first  of  the  Apostles, 
reposes.  Look  up  at  the  inscription  in  mosaic  which  runs 
around  its  frieze;  the  letters  are  so  gigantic  in  size  that  you 
may  read  from  below  the  passage  which  forms  our  text : 
"Thou  art  Peter,  and  on  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church, 
and  I  will  give  to  thee  the  keys  of  heaven." 

That  is  the  infallible  authority,  the  divine  power-of- 
attorney  on  which  the  Papacy  bases  its  pretensions,  and  to 
which  it  has  ever  appealed  in  confirmation  of  its  claim  to 
the  sovereignty  of  earth  and  heaven. 

Whence  came  this  saying — which,  by  the  way,  is  re- 
corded in  but  07ie  of  the  four  Gospels,  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew?  Was  it  really  uttered  by  Jesus,  or  did  it 
originate,  as  certain  scholars  think,  in  a  later  time  and 
circle,  when  the  tendency  had  arisen  in  the  Christian 
Church  to  glorify  the  Apostle  Peter  through  legend  and 
myth,  and  secure  to  his  supposed  successor  in  the  bishop's 
chair  at  Rome  the  primacy  in  the  Church?  Again,  what 
meaning  had  these  words  in  the  mind  of  him  who  first  used 


•  Ferd.  Gregorovius;  Grabdenkmaeler  der  Pa:bste^  as  quoted  by  H.  Lang. 
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them  ?  It  would  be  impossible  to  answer  these  questions 
with  any  degree  of  confidence.  We  only  know  that  the 
Christian  world  believed  that  the  great  Head  of  the  Church, 
Jesus  Christ,  in  whom  they  adored  the  Deity,  had  selected 
Peter  from  among  the  twelve  to  be  their  chief  and  have 
supremacy  over  them;  that  he  had  decreed  that  Peter 
should  be  the  first  bishop  of  Rome,  and  with  this  exalted 
dignity  had  given  him  and  his  successors  forever  the  au- 
thority to  bind  and  to  loose,  that  is,  in  rabbinical  speech, 
to  retain  or  to  remit  sins,  to  save  the  soul  of  man,  or  to 
destroy  it,  and  with  their  keys  of  office  to  open  heaven 
and  hell  to  mankind.  In  this  sense  they  beheld,  in  the 
triple  mitre  and  the  three  keys  of  the  Pope  at  Rome,  the 
symbols  of  his  undisputed  rule  over  the  ihrce  regions  into 
which  the  ignorance  of  that  day  divided  the  world — over 
heaven,  earth  and  hell. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  this  belief  held  en- 
thralled the  minds  of  men  and  assured  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Popes  of  Rome.  Then  came  the  hour  of  emancipation. 
The  dream  of  the  centuries  melted  away  in  the  clear  light 
of  newly  awakened  intelligence,  the  fanciful  myth  of  Papal 
authority  paled  before  the  truth  of  history,  and  the  Roman 
See,  unable  to  resist  the  assaults  of  a  free  science  which 
disproved  its  claims,  abrogated  its  pretensions  and  e;(ploded 
its  mysteries,  began  to  crumble  and  weaken  and  totter  to 
its  fall.  A  better  knowledge  of  the  universe,  an  enlarged 
conception  of  the  Divine  government,  freed  mankind  from 
the  delusion  and  terror  to  which  it  had  so  long  been  sub- 
jected. Henceforth,  the  enlightened  man  found  heaven 
and  hell  no  longer  in  any  three-fold  division  of  the  universe, 
but  in  his  own  soul,  and  the  keys  to  them  not  entrusted 
to  any  earthly  potentate,  but  in  every  man's  hand  to  open 
or  to  shut,  to  bind  or  to  loose,  as  he  might  elect. 

These  great  ideas  of  free  salvation  through  individual 
faith  and  the  universal  priesthood  of  all  believers,  were 
embodied  in  the  Protestant  Reformation  and,  together  with 
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the  general  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  for  unrestricted 
examination  by  the  people,  struck  the  death-blow  at  the 
pretensions  of  the  Papacy.  For,  when  the  people  began 
to  read  the  Bible  for  themselves,  they  easily  saw  in  what  a 
tissue  of  errors  and  fictions  the  claim  of  Papal  supremacy 
consisted.  This  very  passage  which  forms  our  text,  so 
mysterious  and  awful  to  the  believer  when  taken  by  itself, 
lost  its  authority  and  terror  when  read  in  connection  with 
other  utterances  and  events  in  the  Gospel  story.  The  words 
"Thou  art  Peter  (Petros),  and  on  this  rock  (Petra)  will  I 
build  my  church,"  are  capable  of  various  interpretations 
when  considered  in  the  light  of  other  passages.  Elsewhere 
in  the  New  Testament  Christ  is  called  "the  only  foundation 
which  can  be  laid"  (i  Corinthians  iii :  ii),  the  "headstone 
of  the  corner"  (by  Peter  himself  in  Acts  iv  :  ii),  as  if  the 
apostolic  writers  were  quite  unaware  of  any  such  exclusive 
distinction  having  been  conferred  on  Pcier.*- 

Jesus,  no  doubt,  depended  greatly  on  Peter  to  spread  his 
gospel  and  build  up  his  cause  on  earth.  This  is  not  only 
shown  by  his  indicating  him  (or,  as  many  interpreters 
hold,  Peter's  faith,  which  had  just  been  so  notably 
displayed)  as  the  rock  on  which  his  Church  was  to 
be  founded,  but  is  also  a  natural  conclusion  from  the 
character  of  Peter  himself,  and  the  leading  part  he  plays 
in  apostolic  history.  Peter  was  a  man  of  intense  and 
striking  individuality,  a  singular  blending  of  strength  and 
weakness,  faith  and  fear.  He  was  always  foremost  among 
the  Disciples  to  speak  and  act.  Hence  Jesus  naturally 
looked  to  him  to  become  a  pillar  of  the  Church,  and  by  his 
faith  and  fervor  to  "strengthen  the  brethren"  in  the  hour 
of  trial. 

But  all  this  does  not  imply  that  Jesus  depended  wholly, 
or  in  any  extraordinary  degree  upon  the  personality  of 
Peter  to  assure  the  spread  of  his  Gospel,  or  that  he  invested 
him  for  this  purpose  with  any  superior  rank  or  authority 


"According  to  Mark  (iii  :  i6\  and  Luke  (vi;  14)  the  bestowal  of  this  name 
Peter  upon  Simon  took  place  on  an  earher  and  di^ferent  occasion. 
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over  his  fellow  Apostles.  Jesus  was  a  keen  judge  of  human 
nature,  and  knew  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong  sides  of 
Peter's  character.  Peter  was  no  "rock"  in  the  eyes  of 
his  Master  when  shortly  after  Jesus  felt  called  upon  to  rebuke 
him  with  those  terrible  words  (Matt,  xvi:  21-23):  "Get 
thee  behind  me,  Satan,  thou  art  an  offence  unto  me :  for 
thou  savorest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  those  that 
be  of  men."  Again  Peter  was  no  rock  when  in  the  high 
priest's  house  he  denied  his  Lord  out  of  sheer  cowardice 
(Matt,  xxvi:  69-75);  no""  y^t>  when  in  later  apostolic 
times,  in  subservience  to  the  narrow  policy  of  the  Jewish 
wing  of  the  Church,  he  was  unfaithful  to  his  own  highest 
convictions,  opposed  the  necessary  world-historic  develop- 
ment of  Christian  truth,  and  drew  upon  himself  the  stern 
rebuke  of  Paul  (Galatians  ii  :  11-21),  who  accused  him 
of  falsehood,  hypocrisy,  and  thwarting  the  will  of  God. 
This  frank  criticism  in  which  Paul  indulged,  does  not  look 
like  an  acknowledgment  on  his  part  of  the  primacy  and 
sovereign  authority  of  Peter. 

It  is  true,  Peter  fulfilled  in  great  degree  the  expectation 
and  prophecy  of  the  Christ.  Largely  through  his  devotion 
and  labor  the  Mother  Church  at  Jerusalem  was  founded. 
This,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  the  first  called  of  the  Disciples, 
make  it  appropriate  to  place  his  name  at  the  head  of  all 
lists  of  the  twelve,  as  is  done  in  the  New  Testament.  But 
in  the  later  history  of  the  Apostolic  Church  his  influence 
seems  to  have  waned.  In  the  Jewish  branch  of  it  we  find 
James,  "  the  brother  of  the  Lord,"  occupying  the  foremost 
place,  while  among  the  Gentile  Christians  the  influence  and 
activity  of  Paul  are  far  more  conspicuous.  It  was  John 
who  was  the  beloved  Disciple  and  whose  name  is  especially 
glorified  in  the  fourth  Gospel.  The  whole  history  of  the 
Apostolic  Church  shows  not  a  trace  of  the  spiritual  lordship 
or  primacy  of  Peter. 

Indeed,  in  the  Bible  the  word  "  Church  "  is  never  used 
to  signify  a  hierarchy  in  the  Roman  Catholic  sense.  It 
always  means  an  assembly  or  congregation.    No  such  office 
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as  that  of  bishop,  in  the  Romish  sense  of  a  hfe-long  tenure 
and  supreme  priestly  authority  over  the  whole  congregation, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  early  Church,  from  its  institution  down 
to  the  time  of  Nero.  The  first  Church  officers  mentioned 
in  the  New  Testament — the  deacons  (Acts  vi  :  2-5) —  were 
ordained  by  all  the  Apostles  in  common,  not  by  Peter  alone. 
So,  again,  when  earnest  teachers  are  needed  in  Samaria 
(Acts  viii  ;  14)  the  Apostles  exercise  their  collective  au- 
thority and  send  Peter  and  John  thither. 

Still  more  significant  is  the  testimony  afforded  by  the 
council  or  synod  of  Apostles  mentioned  in  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  the  Book  of  Acts.  Peter  does  not  preside  over 
it,  as  he  would  naturally  have  done  if  he  had  been  recog- 
nized as  Primate.  He  defends  his  own  course  like  a 
private  member  of  the  congregation,  and  James  is  the  one 
who  proposes  the  compromise  which  is  finally  adopted  by 
the  Apostles,  elders  and  congregation,  in  settlement  of 
their  differences. 

Once  more,  while  Jesus  may  have  intended  to  make 
Peter  prominent  in  the  apostolic  circle,  it  was  entirely  with- 
out any  idea  of  his  supremacy  or  rule  over  them.  This 
is  shown  by  the  striking  incident,  narrated  by  the 
synoptics,  that  on  one  occasion  when  the  Disciples  were 
disputing  on  this  very  point  —  who  should  be  greatest 
in  the  kingdom  of  heaven  (Matt,  xx  :  20-24) — ^Jesus, 
instead  of  solemnly  putting  forward  Peter,  as  he  would 
naturally  have  done  if  he  had  destined  him  for  the  primacy, 
Jesus  rebukes  their  selfish  contention  by  placing  a  child  in 
the  midst,  and  telling  them  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
Christ,  himself,  recognized  no  supremacy.  He  said  :  ' '  The 
princes  of  the  Gentiles  have  dominion  and  great  authority 
over  them.  But  it  shall  not  be  so  among  you;  but  whosoever 
will  be  chief  among  you  let  him  be  your  servant."  And 
Jesus,  to  give  them  an  example  of  this  humble  service, 
performs  the  menial  office  of  washing  their  feet. 

What  a  flat  contradiction  is  all  this  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  interpretation  of  the  gospel!    What  a  terrible 
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arraignment,  indeed,  of  the  worldly  pretensions  of  the 
Roman  Pontiffs,  and  their  ceaseless  demands  for  temporal 
and  political  power,  is  contained  in  the  whole  career  and 
teaching  of  Jesus  Christ! 

Such  is  the  result  of  an  honest  and  impartial  re\  iew  of 
the  Bible  testimony  on  the  subject  of  the  spiritual  primacy 
of  Peter,  and  the  supreme  authority  through  him  of  the 
Popes  of  Rome.  This  claim  is  disclosed  to  be  entirely 
unfounded,  a  fiction  built  on  the  most  slender  basis  of  fact, 
a  myth  which  dissolves  into  thin  air  at  the  first  dawning  of 
an  enlightened  reason  and  conscience.  I  do  not  wonder 
that  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  want  its  laity  to  read  the 
open  Bible,  since  it  leads  inevitably  to  conclusions  so  fatal 
to  its  claims. 

But  the  Protestant  Reformation  not  only  freed  men's 
minds  by  informing  them  what  was  the  actual  Gospel  of 
Jesus,  it  also,  with  the  aid  of  critical  science,  gave  them  a 
new  and  truer  reading  of  history,  and  thus  it  destroyed  the 
second  great  authority  for  Peter's  primacy  and  the  divine 
right  of  the  Roman  Church, — namely,  the  tradition  of 
Peter's  long  sojourn,  his  bishopric  and  final  martyrdom 
in  the  Eternal  City.  The  Catholic  Church  has  always 
claimed  that  it  is  abundantly  and  surely  attested  by  tradi- 
tions, documents  and  monuments  that  Peter,  after  a  stay  of 
ten  years  as  Bishop  of  Antioch,  departed  for  Rome,  where, 
after  reigning  for  twenty-five  years,  two  months  and  three 
days  as  bishop,  he  set  the  seal  on  his  glorious  career  by 
sufiering,  at  the  same  time  with  Paul,  a  martyr's  death 
during  the  persecution  under  Nero,  in  the  year  68  a.d. 

The  Protestant  Reformers  declared  the  story  of  Peter's 
stay  and  bishopric  in  Rome  to  be  an  error  and  a  fiction. 
Modern  Protectant  science,  in  the  persons  of  thoroughly 
equipped  and  critical  scholars,*  has  established  this  quite 
conclusively,  and  forever  destroyed  the  so  called  historical 


•Among  tlic-m  Baur,  Sclicnkel,  Hase,  Schwcglcr,  Hausrath,  Volkmar  and 
especially  R.  A.  Lipsius'  Chionologie  de>  Ramiichrn  Bischoefe,  Kiel,  1871. 
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foundation  for  Peter's  primacy  at  Rome.  The  arguments 
and  proofs  they  adduce  are,  naturally,  too  long  to  be  adduced 
in  this  discourse,  yet  at  least  an  outline  of  their  investiga- 
tions and  conclusions  may  be  in  place.  It  is  claimed  in  the 
official  declarations  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (Liber 
Pontificalis,  etc.),  that  Peter  resided  in  Rome  twenty-five 
years  and  more,  but  that  he  had  i:)reviously  served  for  ten 
years  as  Bishop  of  Antioch. 

If  the  latter  statement  be  correct,  Peter  must  have  left 
Jerusalem  for  Antioch  immediately  after  the  crucifixion  of 
Christ,  and  remained  in  Asia  Minor  ten  years.  But  this  is 
an  impossibility,  for  we  learn  from  the  Book  of  Acts  and 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  that  Peter  was  in  Jerusalem  for 
many  years  after  the  crucifixion.  Paul  finds  him  there 
(Galatians  i  :  i8)  three  years  after  his  conversion,  and  he 
tells  us  (Galatians  ii  :  i-ii)  that  it  was  not  till  fourteen 
years  after  this  (3  +  14  =  17)  that  Peter  we'nt  to  Antioch, 
and  then  not  as  bishop,  but  on  a  missionary  visit  only. 

Again,  if  Peter  was  for  twenty-five  years  a  bishop  in 
Rome,  and  was  put  to  death  there  in  68  a.d.  ,  he  must 
have  gone  there  as  early  as  the  year  43  of  our  era.  But, 
turning  to  the  New  Testament,  we  find  that  Peter  was  in 
prison  at  Jerusalem  in  the  year  44.  In  the  year  50  Paul 
meets  him  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  year  58  Paul  writes  his 
great  Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Now,  it  is  strange  that  in 
all  this  epistle  there  should  not  be  a  single  allusion  to  Peter. 
The  last  chapter  is  made  up  principally  of  greetings  to 
Paul's  acquaintances  in  the  Eternal  City.  Some  twenty-six 
diflferent  persons  are  mentioned  by  name,  but  Peter,  Paul's 
fellow  Apostle,  is  not  once  referred  to.  Is  not  this  inex- 
plicable and  inconceivable  if  Peter  was  really  in  Rome  at 
the  time,  and,  as  is  claimed,  was  the  founder  and  bishop  of 
the  Church  there?  Why,  indeed,  did  Paul  feel  called  upon 
at  all  to  write  his  letter  of  counsel  and  admonition  to  the 
Romans,  if  they  already  had  an  apostolic  and  authoritative 
teacher  like  Peter  abiding  among  them. 

Two  years  after  writing  this  epistle,  Paul  comes  himself 
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to  Rome  (60  A.  D.)  to  stay  we  know  not  how  long.  The 
Book  of  Acts  closes  with  Paul's  captivity  there.  But 
neither  the  Book  of  Acts,  nor  Paul  in  the  epistles  he  wrote 
from  Rome,  make  any  allusion  to  Peter,  which  is  incon- 
ceivable if  he  was  abiding  there  at  the  time  and  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  Church.  In  the  First  Epistle 
of  Peter  v  :  13,  we  find  a  salutation  from  "  She  (the  Church) 
that  is  in  Babylon."  Roman  Catholic  theologians  interpret 
Babylon  in  this  passage  to  be  a  concealed  reference  to 
Rome.  But  this  is  merely  an  assumption.  We  know  that 
Babylon  was  still  a  considerable  city  in  Peter's  day,  and 
that  the  Apostle's  activity  was  displayed  in  that  very 
region.  But  in  any  case  it  would  not  suffice  to  establish 
Peter's  stay  at  Rome.  Furthermore,  modern  critical 
science  rejects  this  so-called  Epistle  of  Peter  as  ungenuine, 
and  palpably  a  later  imitation  of  the  Pauline  letters. 

Roman  Catholic  scholars,  indeed,  cite  a  long  list  of 
Church  fathers  to  prove  the  long  residence  and  primacy  of 
Peter  in  Rome.  Read  without  historical  and  critical  judg- 
ment these  make  quite  an  imposing  appearance.  But 
Protestant  critics  easily  show  that  the  earliest  of  these 
supposed  witnesses — such  as  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius, 
Papias,  Dionysius,  etc.,  really  give  no  information  what- 
ever on  the  subject,  and  it  is  only  by  the  most  forced 
and  illegitimate  constructions  that  they  can  be  made  to 
appear  as  testifying  to  Peter's  presence  in  Rome.*  It 
is  not  until  the  end  of  the  second  century,  or  more 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  supposed  martyrdom 
of  Peter,  that  we  come  upon  any  historical  testimony  to 
his  abode  and  death  in  Rome.  At  the  end  of  the  second 
century  we  find  a  general  tradition  existing  in  the  Roman 
Church,  and  a  general  and  increasing  consent  among  the 
writers  of  that  time,  to  the  effect  that  Peter  and  Paul 
both  preached  the  Gospel  in  Rome,  founded  the  Church 


*  They  are  enumerated  in  order,  and  their  supposed  testimony  invalidated, 
in  E.  Zeller's  Abhandlungen  (Vol.  II,  [>ages  220-251),  Hase's  Froleslanlische 
Poltmik,  pages  128-131,  Lipsius.  etc. 
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there,  and  suffered  martyrdom.  One  writer  even  affirms 
that  he  knows  his  funeral  ' '  trophy ' '  in  the  imperial 
gardens  of  Nero  (now  the  Vatican),  which  seems  a  singular 
place  for  it.  In  the  year  258  of  our  era  the  Apostle's  bones 
seem  to  have  been  discovered  in  a  way  that  may  satisfy 
blind  faith,  but  does  not  approve  itself  to  historical  science. 
They  were  honored  and  worshipped  as  relics  and  ultimately 
placed  under  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome. 
But  this  did  not  suffice  the  pious  believers  in  the  legend. 
Step  by  step  it  was  expanded  and  enriched  by  new  facts  and 
fancies,  which  had  their  origin  in  the  devout  imagination 
and  priestly  interests  of  the  Church.  Chapels  were  erected 
to  commemorate  the  legends  about  his  stay  in  Rome,  which 
now  began  to  appear  in  plentiful  variety.  The  precise  spot 
is  shown  on  the  Janiculus,  at  the  Church  of  San  Pietro  in 
Montorio,  where  he  was  crucified  head  downwards.  The 
writer  was  permitted  to  gaze  into  the  very  hole  in  which 
the  foot  of  his  cross  had  rested,  and  particles  of  earth  were 
brought  up  from  it  to  show  that  ever  since  that  fatal  day 
the  ground  has  assumed  the  hue  and  aspect  of  silver — a 
consequence,  probably,  of  mica  dust  thrown  into  it  from 
time  to  time  by  its  guardians.  However,  such  pious  de- 
ception is  not  exceptional  to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  very 
much  the  same  way  the  pious  Protestant  keepers  of  the 
Wartburg  were  in  the  habit  of  renewing  the  inkspot  on  the 
wall,  where  Martin  Luther  hurled  his  inkstand  at  the  Devil. 

The  ancient  and  rockhewn  Mamertine  Prison  under  the 
Capitol  at  Rome,  in  which  Jugurtha  and  the  Catalines  were 
confined,  is  confidently  pointed  out  as  the  place  of  the 
Apostle's  captivity,  and  is  now  called  San  Pietro  in  Carcere. 
The  spring  which  bubbles  out  of  it  was,  we  are  informed, 
called  forth  from  the  rock  by  Peter  in  order  to  baptize  the 
soldiers  of  the  guard  whom  he  had  converted.  The  very 
chains  which  he  bore  may  be  seen  in  the  Church  of  San 
Pietro  de  Vinculis.  A  single  link  of  them  was  recently 
bestowed  by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  as  a  mark  of  special  favor, 
upon  the  Bishop  of  Burlington,  Vt.    Its  reception  in  that 
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city  was  signalized  by  imposing  church  ceremonies.  Arch- 
bishops and  bishops  and  minor  clergy  bore  it  about  in 
solemn  processional,  while  thousands  of  the  laity  knelt  in 
adoration  and  thanksgiving  to  press  their  lips  upon  this 
assumed  relic  of  the  Apostle. 

Thus,  step  by  step,  we  may  trace  the  gradual  develop- 
ment through  the  centuries  of  this  official  myth  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  learn  to  appreciate  its  essen- 
tially unhistorical  character.  It  is  not  until  a  hundred 
years  after  the  reported  death  of  the  Apostle  Peter  that  we 
come  upon  testimonies  to  the  general  tradition  existing  at 
Rome  of  his  sojourn,  primacy  and  death  there.  Now  a 
hundred  years  is  a  long  time.  How  many  legends  and 
myths  have  arisen  in  our  own  enlightened  country  during 
the  past  hundred  years  and  still  persist.  How  much  more 
must  this  not  have  been  the  case  in  the  ignorant,  un- 
critical, credulous  and  turbulent  age  which  witnessed  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  the  transformation  of 
the  spiritual  democracy  of  Jesus  and  his  Disciples  into  the 
monarchical  constitution  of  the  Roman  Hierarchy,  especially 
when  it  was  so  manifestly  for  the  interests  of  the  clergy  to 
spread  the  doctrine  of  Peter's  Roman  primacy. 

We  may  then  sum  up  the  results  of  this  review  as 
follows  :  First.  Peter  was  never  invested  by  Jesus  Christ 
with  any  extraordinary  authority  or  spiritual  supremacy 
above  the  other  Disciples.  Second.  Even  if  he  had  been 
so  invested,  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  authority  was 
or  could  be  transferred  to  succeeding  generations  of  Dis- 
ciples. This  transfer  is  purely  an  assumption  on  the  part 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  without  foundation  in 
fact  or  reason.  Third.  Peter  was  never  bishop  in  Rome. 
Indeed,  the  unanimous  tradition  of  the  Church  fathers 
designates  one  Linus  as  the  first  Roman  bishop.  Fourth. 
Peter  never  abode  in  Rome  for  any  such  term  as  is  claimed 
for  him  in  the  official  declarations  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church ;  this  would  have  been  a  physical  and  chronological 
impossibility.    Fifth.   Peter  was  in  all  probability  never  in 
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Rome  at  all.  He  may  have  visited  it  for  a  brief  stay  after 
Paul's  death,  but  there  is  no  real  evidence  for  it  except  the 
general  tradition  a  hundred  years  later;  while,  as  we  have 
seen,  there  is  considerable  testimony  of  a  negative  character 
against  the  supposition. 

Yet,  on  this  slender  foundation  has  been  built  the  enor- 
mous superstructure  of  Papal  pretension  and  power,  which, 
after  swaying  the  world  for  centuries,  is  now  undermined 
and  falling  to  pieces  before  our  eyes.  This  is  testified  to  by 
the  forlorn  condition  of  that  Church  to-day  in  England, 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Mexico,  South  America, 
and  other  countries  over  which  the  Papacy  once  e.xercised 
supreme  authority.  Surely  then,  this  decaying  Roman 
Catholic  Church  cannot  be  the  institution  of  which  Jesus 
Christ  said:  "On  this  rock  will  I  build  my  church  and  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

There  is  much  to  admire  in  the  personal  piety  and 
Christian  virtues  of  many  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
communion,  both  among  its  clergy  and  its  laity.  The  theo- 
logical s)fstem  of  Rome,  considered  apart  from  its  ecclesias- 
tical institutions,  is  to  my  mind  quite  as  rational  and  more 
humane  than  that  of  Luther  or  Calvin.  No  word  of  de- 
preciation against  the  religious  fervor,  benevolent  activities 
and  private  virtues  of  our  Roman  Catholic  neighbors  and 
fellow-Christians  has  ever  been  heard  from  this  pulpit.  I 
share  in  their  admiration  of  such  illustrious  and  holy  men 
as  St.  Francis  Assisi,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  and  other  saviors  of  their  fellow-men,  in  whom  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  is  so  rich.  I  rejoice  in  the  gentle 
ministrations  of  the  devout  Sisters  of  Charity.  It  is  solely 
the  hierarchical  pretensions  which  center  in  the  Papacy 
against  which  I  protest,  both  as  a  follower  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  an  American  citizen.  These  pretensions  are  advanced 
as  boldly  as  ever,  though  the  Church  is  visibly  weakening 
in  her  hold  on  the  imagination  and  loyalty  of  the  Christian 
world.  We  have  seen  them  carried  to  a  speculative  extreme 
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in  our  day  in  the  dogma  of  Papal  Infallibility.  This  pre- 
posterous claim  the  Church  never  would  have  dared  to 
advance  at  the  height  of  her  actual  power  in  by-gone  centu- 
ries, and  would  not  dare  to  advance  now,  were  it  not  that 
the  general  conviction  of  her  impotence  to  enforce  her 
doctrines,  or  carry  them  out  practically  in  social  and  political 
life,  makes  modern  rulers  indifferent  to  her  expressions  of 
speculative  opinion.  But  what  grave  consequences  to  free 
institutions  these  opinions  might  have  if  the  Church  could 
put  them  into  practice,  we  may  see  from  one  among  many 
similar  utterances  of  her  priesthood.  One  of  her  most  dis- 
tinguished prelates,  Monsignor  Preston,  declared  in  New 
York,  • '  If  any  man  will  say,  '  I  will  take  my  faith  from 
Peter,  but  I  will  not  take  my  politics  from  Peter,'  he  is  not 
a  true  Catholic."  No  wonder  that  Father  McGlynn,  then 
under  ban,  denounced  this  proposition  as  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  our  American  nationality  and  of  a  free  and 
spiritual  religion. 

Such  a  religion  the  Catholic  faith  would  develop  into  if 
it  were  not  for  this  hierarchical  ambition,  which  at  the 
present  day,  as  in  the  past,  is  the  chief  hindrance  to  its  own 
spiritual  growth  and  always  a  menace  to  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  The  whole  history  of  the  Papacy  shows  what  a 
fatal  error  it  is  to  concentrate  absolute  and  irresponsible 
power  in  the  hands  of  fallible  and  mortal  men.  It  is  the 
possession  of  this  despotic,  unlimited  power  which,  in  the 
annals  of  the  Popes  of  Rome,  as  in  those  of  the  Czars  of 
Russia,  has  led  to  indefensible  abuses  and  frightful  excesses, 
to  the  detriment  of  a  true  Christianity,  the  arrest  of  knowl- 
edge and  free  thought,  and  the  corruption  of  public  and 
private  morals.  The  downfall  of  the  Papacy,  therefore, 
which  our  age  is  witnessing,  is  to  be  earnestly  desired,  is 
to  abetted  and  rejoiced  over. 

I  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  Protestant  minister 
to  expose,  without  acrimony  or  abuse,  but  with  candor, 
courage  and  courtesy  the  fallacies  and  myths  on  which 
the  hierarchy  of  Rome  bases  its  claims  to  the  civil  and 
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religious  sovereignty  of  the  world.  And  this  not  from 
any  fear  of  Roman  Catholic  ascendency  in  this  country. 
.Statistics  show  conclusively  that  while  that  Church  can 
claim  only  one-eighth  of  our  population,  its  increase  in  mem- 
bership for  the  past  few  years,  according  to  the  returns  in  its 
own  year  books,  has  fallen  much  behind  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States.  Evidently  Roman 
Catholicism,  with  the  falling  off  of  Catholic  emigration,  has 
reached  its  zenith  in  this  country.  Relatively  speaking, 
it  will  continue  to  lose  ground.  And,  meanwhile,  our  free 
political  institutions,  our  free  schools  and  churches,  our  free 
science  and  criticism  and  newspapers  are  undermining  its 
positions,  discrediting  its  pretensions,  and  preparing  the 
way  for  its  transformation — or,  possibly,  its  overthrow. 

Nor  is  it  to  glorify  the  Protestant  Church  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Catholic  that  this  review  has  been  under- 
taken. As  Dr.  Channing  well  said,  "Most  Protestant 
sects  are  built  on  the  Papal  foundation.  Their  creeds  and 
excommunications  embody  the  grand  idea  of  infallibility,  as 
truly  as  the  decrees  of  Trent  and  the  Vatican."  It  is  for  the 
sake  of  Christianity  itself,  for  the  welfare  of  the  true 
Catholic  faith,  that  the  downfall  of  both  the  temporal  and 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Rome  is  to  be  desired  and 
abetted.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  during  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  Church,  when  its  struggle  was  the 
severest,  and  the  powers  of  earth  were  all  arrayed  against 
it,  it  had  no  bishop  and  no  Pope.  Christianity  was  not 
planted  or  saved  by  Peter's  primacy.  The  little,  humble, 
scattered  congregations  maintained  their  ground,  increased 
their  numbers,  and  won  their  victory  through  the  power  of 
spiritual  convictions  and  trusts.  A  spiritual  principle,  not 
a  hierarchy,  was  the  rock  on  which  Christ  founded  his 
Church.  The  Papacy  first  came  into  existence  when  the 
victory  was  assured,  and  worldly  interests  and  personal 
ambitions  usurped  the  place  of  the  Apostles'  zeal  and  the 
martyrs'  sacrifice.  Even  so  to-day  the  Christian  religion 
needs  not  spiritual  potentates  or  a  sacred  order,  it  needs  not 
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infallible  Popes,  or  Scriptures,  or  synods,  or  creeds.  These 
only  stifle  the  religious  sentiment  in  man.  It  needs  a  re-born 
and  quickening  faith — a  faith  not  in  outworn  traditions, 
baseless  legends  and  exploded  mysteries,  but  in  intellectual 
truths,  ethical  principles  and  ideal  trusts. 

In  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (xviii  :  i8)  we  read  that  Jesus 
committed  the  power  to  bind  and  loose,  to  retain  and  remit 
sin,  not  only  to  Peter,  but  to  all  the  disciples.  "  Verily,  I 
say  unto  you,  whatsoever bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound 
in  heaven,  and  whatsoever loose  on  earth  shall  be  loosed 
in  heaven."  Whatever  weight  of  authority  we  may  attach 
to  this  mysterious  passage,  one  thing  is  assured,  the  keys 
of  heaven  are  in  the  hands  of  no  one  privileged  mediator 
between  man  and  God.  Every  disciple  is  a  priest  of  the 
most  High;  every  pure  soul  is  God's  temple,  every  honest 
thought,  every  virtuous  action  and  holy  prayer,  brings  us 
into  immediate  and  intimate  relations  with  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  promotes  our  present  felicity,  and  opens  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven  to  all  believers. 
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"MAKING  A  RECORD." 


My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth,  which  was  at  the  first  among 
mine  own  nation  at  Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews. 

—Acts  xxvi:4. 

St.  Paul,  who  said  this  before  King  Agrippa, 
was  undoubtedly  thoughtful  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Almost  every  boy  is  at  times  thoughtful.  If  in  no 
other  way  he  thinks  over  once  in  a  while  what  he 
will  be  when  he  reaches  manhood.  But  those 
thoughts  are  very  often  like  dreams.  Manhood 
when  it  actually  comes  is  like  waking  up  to  every- 
day duties.  Whatever  St.  Paul  as  a  thoughtful 
boy  may  have  dreamed  about  what  he  was  going  to 
be  as  a  man,  it  is  far  more  useful  for  us  to  know 
what  sort  of  boyhood  he  had  to  look  back  upon 
when  he  became  a  thoughtful  man  and  had  made 
his  actual  record  of  his  manner  of  life  from  his 
youth.  In  our  text  we  catch  him  at  just  such  a 
time.  He  is  appealing  to  his  record.  Just  as  you 
have  seen  one  of  those  great  search-lights  throw  a 
line  of  white  light  away  back  into  the  darkness  and 
bring  out  into  clear  sight  everything  over  which  it 
falls,  so  St.  Paul  here  turns  full  attention  to  his 
past  life — "My  manner  of  life  from  my  youth, 
which  was  at  the  first  among  mine  own  nation  at 
Jerusalem,  know  all  the  Jews."  It  was  as  if  he 
had  said, — my  record  everybody  knows. 
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I  do  not  for  one  moment  suppose  that  he  did 
this  because  he  felt  that  he  had  anything  to  boast 
of,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  those  artificial  model 
boys  that  try  to  show  off  their  goodness.  He  had 
no  recollections  we  may  well  believe  of  having  been 
a  "  prig."  It  was  not  in  his  mind  to  ask  them  to 
recall  a  boyhood  and  youth  that  was  not  genuine 
and  that  did  not  show  faults  and  mischief  like 
other  boys.  No,  all  he  meant  as  I  take  it,  is  that 
they  could  see  by  his  reputation  that  he  was  trust- 
worthy and  faithful  and  above  doing  mean  and 
vicious  things  and  obedient  to  those  in  authority 
over  him;  and  one  who  kept  clear  of  bad  associa- 
tions. All  that  is  implied  in  the  claim  he  was 
urging  before  Agrippa,  that  if  those  who  had  known 
him  from  the  beginning  would  testify,  they  would 
prove  that  he  had  all  along  l?een  true  to  his  religious 
training. 

He  had  then  made  a  record  that  he  believed 
would  speak  for  itself  Now,  every  boy  appreciates 
what  "  making  a  record  "  is.  Some  think  of  it  in 
connection  with  athletic  field  days,  or  foot-ball 
seasons,  or  the  last  one  to  be  left  standing  in  the 
ordeal  of  a  prize-drill.  Others  think  of  it  as  a 
matter  of  marking  the  grade  in  studies,  still  others 
as  the  rating  of  teachers  and  schoolmates  in  their 
lasting  opinion  of  a  boy  in  his  whole  school  career. 
It  is  only  applying  the  same  thought  on  a  larger 
scale  to  make  it  cover  the  whole  record  of  life. 
Just  as  truly  as  the  score-book  tells  the  story  of  an 
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individual  player  in  any  given  ball-game,  so  the 
whole  character  all  through  life  goes  down  on  the 
larger  score-book  to  show  what  record  it  has  made, 
whether  it  is  the  life  of  boy,  or  man,  or  old  man. 
Boys  may  or  may  not  make  records  as  athletes  or 
scholars,  but  whether  they  think  of  it  or  not, 
whether  they  try  or  not,  whether  they  care  or  not, 
they  cannot  help  making  records  as  boys  or  men. 
For  good,  or  bad,  every  boy  is  all  the  time  having 
his  character  measured  and  cannot  help  it  any  more 
than  he  can  help  having  people  know  the  features 
of  his  face.  When  this  is  understood,  there  is  an 
interest  in  making  a  good  record  in  life,  just  as 
there  is  in  the  events  of  a  field  day.  Now,  suppose 
that  interest,  how  can  that  record  of  St.  Paul's 
help  us? 

I  believe  there  are  at  least  three  good  points  we 
can  get  from  it.  First:  His  record  was  that  of  a 
boy  who  was  very  early  brought  into  covenant 
with  God.  Second:  He  was  thoroughly  instructed 
in  the  Scriptures  of  his  religion,  and  third:  He,  as 
a  boy,  was  taught  to  try  to  be  useful  in  life.  Other 
things  might  be  mentioned,  but  let  us  just  keep 
ourselves  to  these  three  valuable  hints  in  making  a 
life  record. 

First:  We  need  not  stop  to  inquire  about  the 
boy's  having  been  brought  into  covenant  with  God, 
further  than  to  note  how  a  Christian  boy  has  this  as 
his  great  help  and  privilege.  There  are  few  here 
that  have  not  seen  a  baptism,  probably  most  of  you 


have  seen  the  baptism  of  a  little  baby.  That  is 
God's  way  of  making  a  covenant,  or  agreement, 
with  every  child  that  is  brought  to  it  A  boy  goes 
to  a  school  as  to  an  institution,  that  is  to  keep  him 
from  being  an  ignoramus  and  to  bring  out  whatever 
strong  points  he  may  have.  Teachers  agree  to  do 
their  part,  if  the  boy  will  do  his.  So  baptism  is  the 
admitting  to  God's  institution,  the  Church — 
entering  into  the  kingdom  of  God  by  being  bom  of 
water  and  the  Spirit,  as  Jesus  Christ  teaches.  In 
the  Church  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  promises  "to 
receive  [the  one  baptized],  to  release  him  from  sin, 
to  sanctify  him  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  give  him 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  and  everlasting  life,"  and 
this  promise  "He,  for  His  part,  will  most  surely 
keep  and  perform."  That,  then  is,  God's  part  of 
the  covenant,  or  agreement,  that  is  solemnly  made 
on  baptism.  Now  what  is  our  part  ?  What  do  we 
undertake?  To  "renounce" — that  is,  ever  fight 
manfully  against — "the  devnl  and  all  his  works," 
and  constantly  believe  God's  Holy  Word,  and 
obediently  keep  His  commandments.  If  then  we 
appreciate  the  advantage  there  is  in  being  in 
the  covenant  that  is  implied  in  the  school  relation 
and  see  that  to  have  schooling  is  better  than  to 
have  no  education  like  a  street  hoodlum,  we  can 
easily  see  what  it  was  to  Sl  Paul  and  what  in  our 
Christian  covenant  it  is  to  us,  to  have  these  promises 
of  God  to  help  us  in  His  Church,  against  every- 
thing that  is  bad  and  vile  and  to  make  men  of  us 
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in  the  best  possible  sense.  The  Church  then  is  an 
institution  Hke  the  school,  only  of  divine  origin,  to 
help  a  boy  make  his  best  record.  He  enters  the 
Church  by  baptism.  When  boyhood  begins  to 
show  what  there  is  in  him,  the  Church  provides 
this  very  service  of  confirmation  for  him  as  we  are 
to  have  it  to-night.  This  gives  assurance  that  God's 
strength  will,  as  we  say,  "coach"  him  just  when 
he  needs  it  for  the  race  of  life.  It  is  called  confir- 
mation because  God  confirmed  that  baptismal 
promise  of  strength.  And  then  he,  too,  as  much 
as  sa)'s  solemnly  that  he  means  to  stand  by  his 
part  of  the  baptismal  agreement  like  a  man.  In 
itself,  it  is  a  help  to  him  to  have  every  one  know 
just  how  he  does  stand.  Confirmation,  then,  is 
God's  way  for  boys  who  want  to  keep  from  going 
to  the  bad,  and  mean  to  be  true  men;  and  it  is  a 
way  which  has  been  used  by  boys  as  well  as  others, 
all  over  the  world,  for  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
years,  since  St.  Paul  told  of  his  record.  The 
Holy  Communion  to  which  this  confirmation  gives 
admission  brings  still  greater  help,  of  which  he 
learns  more  and  more,  the  older  he  grows,  and  to 
go  to  that  Holy  Communion  becomes  his  regular 
habit — as  regular  as  to  say  his  prayers,  or  read 
his  Bible,  or  any  other  religious  habit  that  a  boy 
soon  learns  is  his  safeguard.  The  boy  sees  in  this 
way  that  his  Church  is  his  mainstay  for  making  his 
record,  because  it  is  God's  way  of  helping  him 
every  day  of  his  life. 


Second:  But  the  manner  of  youth  of  St.  Paul 
gives  us  that  second  hint,  and  that  is  about  his 
studies.  He  had  the  thorough  training  in  the 
Scriptures  that  Jewish  boys  had.  His  home-training 
at  Tarsus,  and  then  his  schooHng  with  the  great 
master,  Gamaliel,  gave  him  the  best  opportunities. 
As  he  wrote  of  Timothy,  so  it  could  be  said  of  him: 
from  a  child  he  had  known  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
His  quotation  at  Athens  of  a  Greek  poet  shows  his 
training  on  other  lines,  but  what  we  are  taking 
account  of  now,  is  his  knowledge  of  his  Bible.  A 
boy  can  never  make  a  true  Christian  record  while 
his  Bible  is  stowed  away  somewhere,  unused,  in 
his  trunk  or  under  a  lot  of  papers  and  books,  he 
knows  or  cares  not  where, — no  matter  how  beauti- 
fully gilt-edged  or  bound  it  may  be.  And  he 
certainly  cannot  if  he  has  no  Bible.  Boys'  Bibles 
should  show  use  and  wear,  just  as  boys'  clothes  do. 
That  shows  they  are  getting  the  good  of  them. 
And  a  boy  who  is  conscientiously  finding  time  to 
use  his  Bible  every  day  and  to  read  a  little  of  it 
carefully  and  intelligently,  will  oftentimes  find  what 
he  has  read  coming  to  him  as  a  sort  of  whisper  to 
caution  him  just  when  he  needs  it  most.  And  the 
habit  of  reading  it  will  fix  itself  and  he  will  become 
interested  in  it  more  and  more  and  it  will  in  many 
a  way  become  a  lantern  unto  his  feet  and  a  light  unto 
his  paths.  The  Bible  is  after  all  the  best  school  book 
and  should  be  the  one  most  thumbed  and  dog-eared. 
New  Bibles  are  easier  to  get  than  new  characters. 


Third:  The  three  things  that  St.  Paul's  parents 
felt  bound  to  give  him  as  a  boy  were:  (i)  The 
entrance  into  covenant  with  God ;  (2)  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  Scriptures ;  and  (3)  a  trade.  Of 
the  first  two  of  these  we  have  already  spoken. 
There  was  a  saying  among  the  Jews,  "He  that 
hath  a  trade  in  his  hand  to  what  is  he  like  ?  he  is 
like  a  vineyard  that  is  fenced."  St.  Paul  as  a  boy 
learned  the  trade  of  tent-making,  the  material  of 
which  was  hair-cloth  supplied  by  the  goats  of  his 
native  province,  Cilicia.  It  does  not  appear  that 
he  learned  it,  as  we  say,  to  get  rich  by  it,  or  even 
to  support  himself,  though  you  will  remember  that 
at  Corinth  we  are  told  that  St.  Paul  worked  at  his 
craft.  It  was  something  taught  him  to  make  him 
wish  to  be  useful  in  life,  and  that  is  the  valuable 
thought  that  comes  to  us  from  it  in  the  making  of 
a  record.  There  is  everything  nowadays  to  hold 
up  before  a  boy's  mind  the  successful  man  as  some- 
thing to  try  to  copy.  This  is  different  from  that, 
though  it  leads  to  the  highest  and  best  kind  of 
success.  To  want  to  be  a  useful  man  is  the  record 
that  a  Christian  boy  should  have  in  mind.  That 
was  the  very  record  of  Christ's  own  manhood. 
"  The  Son  of  Mart  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto 
but  to  minister y  The  mere  determination  to  be 
successful  at  all  hazards  is  apt  to  bring  out  the 
worst  side  of  a  man.  He  may  find  success  up  among 
the  millions  but  with  it  often  comes  a  hard,  selfish 
money-heart.    He  finds  success  in  other  ways  and 
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loses  self-respect,  to  say  nothing  of  others'  respect. 
But  to  go  through  life  with  a  high  purpose  to  be 
useful  to  those  about  us,  brings  out  the  best  part 
of  youth  and  manhood.  Money,  fame,  position, 
influence  may  come.  But  the  noble  impulse  to 
turn  them  all  to  others'  good  comes  with  them,  and 
every  year  marks  the  practical  difference  between 
one  whose  only  thought  in  life  is  of  being  successful 
and  one  who  is  all  the  time  thinking  of  being  useful 
in  that  station  of  life  to  which  God  has  called  him. 
The  one,  as  a  matter  of  habit,  looks  over  everybody 
with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  wondering  how  far 
he  can  use  him  for  his  own  purposes.  The  other  is 
trying  as  he  can  to  see  how  he  can  use  himself  for 
others  and  for  mankind.  The  record  that  the  first- 
named  class  makes  is  that  of  self-seekers.  The 
record  that  the  others  make,  and  that  like  St.  Paul 
let  it  be  our  determination  to  make,  is  that  of  a 
noble  manhood. 

In  the  covenant  with  God,  baptized,  confirmed, 
and  communicants  in  His  Church,  then,  in  reading, 
marking,  learning  and  inwardly  digesting  His  Holy 
Word,  in  the  strong,  ruling  purpose  to  be  useful 
in  life,  we  have  maxims  for  making  the  best 
possible  record,  here  in  this  pleasant  chapel,  in 
St.  Matthew's  School,  in  your  after  career,  and  in 
that  eternal  writing  of  our  names  in  the  ' '  Lamb ' 
Book  of  Life. ' ' 
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